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Preface. 


When  so  many  biographies  of  General  Grant  are  an- 
nounced as  about  to  be  published  or  actually  ready  for 
delivery  to  purchasers,  several  of  them  by  writers  of  ac- 
knowledged capacity  and  distinction,  the  authors  of  the 
present  work  feel  that  if  they  do  not  owe  to  the  public 
an  apology  for  their  undertaking,  it  is  at  least  their  duty 
to  tender  a  frank  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced them  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise.  First  among 
these  is  the  fact  that  they  have  been  urged  to  do  so  by 
their  exceUent  publishers  ;  but  this  alone  would  not  have 
been  sufficient,  had  it  not  been  their  fortune,  at  various 
critical  epochs  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  decisive  events,  and  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  often  quite  intimately,  a  great  deal  that  is 
important  in  history.  In  many  of  these  transactions.  Gen- 
eral Grant  bore  a  controlling  part,  so  that  to  know  the 
facts  was  to  know  the  man.  It  is  hoped  that  the  desire 
to  record  this  knowledge  in  a  manner  somewhat  perma- 
nent, and  to  preserve  the  impressions  gathered  in  the 
campaigns  of  Northern  Mississippi,  and  of  Vicksburg,  the 
rescue  of  Chattanooga,  the  battles  and  marches  of  1864  in 


IV  niEFACE. 

Vir^rinla,  and  the  crownini^  events  which  cuhnlnateJ  at 
Appomattox  Court  lluuec  in  A[)ril,  18G5,  may  of  itself, 
be  thouf^ht  a  eati:?factory  motive  for  the  production  of  this 
volume  ;  but  to  this  id  to  be  added  the  wi^h  to  do  justice 
as  far  as  possible  to  a  man,  who,  highly  as  he  is  admired 
by  bis  fL-lIow-cilizeu?,  is  not  yet  eulHciently  esteemed  for 
heroic  steadiness  and  courage,  his  transparent  .simplicity 
and  honesty,  and  his  profound  and  disinterested  wisdom. 

Another  conr-ideration  which  has  seemed  to  be  of  some 
wci<;ht  is  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  biographies,  completed 
or  projected,  arc  citlier  of  a  s[)ecial  nature,  exclusively 
devoted  to  some  particular  portion  or  as[»ect  of  Cicneral 
Grant's  career ;  or  <1-''  they  are  framed  upon  a  plan  of 
extensive  elaboration  and  exceeding  fulness  of  detail.  It 
has  accordingly  seemed  dc.-irable  that  there  hhould  be  a 
book  of  convenient  compass,  covering  the  entire  ground, 
and  putting  within  the  reach  of  the  people  in  a  hinglc 
handy  volume,  all  the  information  whicli  they  naturally 
desire  respecting  this  great  soldier,  sincere  patriot,  and 
naturally  a.-tute  statesman. 

"With  these  remarks  the  subject  is  committed  to  the 
candid  judgment  of  the  public. 

New  York,  April,  1868. 
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Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


CHAPTER    I. 


—  ULYSSES  DECLINES  TO  RECEIVE  ANY  OF  HIS  FATHER  S  PROPERTY — 
NOTE — ORIGIN  OF   THE   GRANTS — CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE   CLAN. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  was  born  on  the  27th  day  of  April, 
A.  D.,  1822,  at  the  village  of  Point  Pleasant,  situated  in  Cler- 
mont County,  Ohio,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
twenty-five  miles  above  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  He  is  de- 
scended from  the  Grants  of  Scotland,  and  possesses  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  that  sturdy  race. 

His  father,  Jesse  Root  Grant,  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  23d  day  of  January,  1794,  and 
is  the  son  of  Noah  Grant,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in  Connecticut, 
and  served  as  a  Lieutenant  of  militia  at  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, subsequently  sharing  all  the  dangers  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  The  father  of  Noah  Grant,  Jr.,  was  Captain  Noah 
Grant,  of  Windsor,  (now  known  as  Tolland,)  Connecticut, 
a  sturdy,  robust  and  courageous  man. 

He  and  his  brother,  Solomon  Grant,  seem  to  have  been 
highly  honored  and  respected  by  their  neighbors.  Noah 
Grant  commanded  a  company  of  colonial  militia,  called  into 
service  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  while  Solomon 
served  under  him  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  Both  were  killed 
in  the  battle  at  White  Plains,  fought  in  1776,  Nothing  fur- 
ther  is  known  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family  in  this  country, 
except  that  two  of  them,  brothers,  came  to  America  early  in 
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the  eighteenth  century,  an»l   one  Is  said  to  have  settled  in 
Canada,  and  the  otlier  in  Connecticut. 

Jesse  K.  Grant,  \vlio.<e  father  had  removed  to  the  Norlh- 
West  April.  IT'JO,  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old,  an<l  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Mays- 
ville,  Kv.,  where  he  was  regularly  apprenticed  to  his  half- 
brother,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  tanners*  trade,  lie 
served  his  time  faithfully,  became  a  skillful  workman,  and 
soon  after  arriving  at  his  majority  went  to  Kavenna,  Portage 
Cttunty,  O.,  where  he  began  the  tanning  business  for  him- 
self. At  the  time  his  father  went  to  that  part  of  the  North- 
Western  Territory,  known  as  Ohio,  there  were  but  a  few 
weak  and  widely  scattered  settlements  in  all  that  region  now 
containing  a  highly  civilized  population  of  over  three  millions. 
The  adventurous  pioneers,  who  had  gone  to  the  frontier  for 
the  purpose  of  subjugating  the  wilderness  and  making  homes 
for  their  children,  found  themselves  beset  by  many  troubles, 
and  continually  menaced  by  sickness  and  danger.  The  In- 
dians were  discontented,  an«l,  under  the  influence  of  British 
emissaries,  kept  the  country  in  continual  di.-ordcr.  Not  till 
after  the  ]>eacc  of  l!Sl4,  did  it  become  possible  for  the  frontier 
settlers  to  establish  schools,  or  to  devote  themselves  closely  to 
airriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  which  necessarily  preceded 
the  higher  refinement  and  civilization  of  the  present  day. 
The  constant  strutrixlc  which  circumstances  forced  upon  the 
family  of  Noah  (J rant  precluded  all  idea  of  giving  the  chil- 
dren a  liberal  education.  Jesse  went  to  school  only  about  five 
UKinths,  but  his  father  Wing  a  man  of  culture,  gave  such 
attention  to  his  instruction  during  childhood,  as  their  check- 
ered and  unsettled  life  would  permit.  Notwithstanding  early 
disadvantages,  and  a  life  of  great  industry  and  activity,  Jesse 
R.  Grant  has  succeeded  in  acfjuiring  a  vix^t  amount  of  inform- 
ation upon  almost  every  subject,  and  Is  in  many  respects  a 
renftirkable  man.  Blessed  with  a  strong  constitution,  a  robust 
and  stalwart  body,  a  shrewd,  penetrating  and  comprehensive 
judgment,  and  Ixing  honest,  frugal,  industrious  and  persever- 
ing, he  soon  became  prosperous,  and  gradually  extended  his 
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business,  establishing  branches  in  various  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  West.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  long  and  successful  career.  Let 
it 'suffice  to  say  that  he  is  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  a  ready 
and  effective  speaker,  and  a  pleasing  writer.  Having  amassed 
an  ample  fortune,  he  gave  up  business  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
leaving  his  sons  Orville  and  Simpson  (the  latter  since  dead) 
to  continue  it.  With  a  rare  degree  of  liberality  he  subse- 
quently determined  to  divide  his  property  equally  among 
his  children,  reserving  only  enough  to  support  himself  and 
wife  the  rest  of  their  days.  Ulysses,  with  a  liberality  still 
more  remarkable,  declined  to  receive  any  part  of  his  father's 
fortune,  forgetful  of  his  own  industry  in  boyhood,  modestly 
assertinor  that  he  had  done  nothing  towards  its  accunmlation. 

Jesse  R.  .  Grant  was  married  at  Point  Pleasant,  O.,  in 
June,  1821,  to  Hannah  Simpson,  the  second  daughter  of  John 
Simpson,  a  well-to-do  farmer  and  land  owner,  formerly  of 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  As  the  name  indicates, 
she  is  also  of  Scotch  origin,  though  at  what  time  the  family 
came  to  America  is  not  known,  Mrs.  Grant  is  described  by 
those  who  know  her  as  a  woman  of  great  steadiness,  firm- 
ness, and  strength  of  character;  an  exemplary  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Methodist  church  from  her  girlhood ;  a  faith- 
ful and  devoted  wife,  a  careful,  painstaking  and  affectionate 
mother,  and  at  all  times  and  in  all  troubles  the  chief  stay  and 
comfort  of  her  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant,  are  now  living  at  Covington,  Ky., 
full  of  years  and  honor,  widely  respected  and  beloved  for 
their  unaffected  simplicity  and  true  worth  of  character. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  offspring  of  such  parents,  should 
be  virtuous,  honest,-  and  truthful.  But  if  there  is  anything 
good  in  blood  or  race,  aided  by  judicious  training  and  honor- 
able example,  such  a  family  should  contain  within  itself  a 
model  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  woman  or  admirable  in  man. 

Note. — "  Playfair's  British  Family  Antiquity,"  vol.  viii.,  states  that  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Grants  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  whether  they  were  originally 
Scotch  or  came  from  Denmark  or  France,  cannot  now  be  positively  stated.     It 
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is  probable,  however,  that  they  were  Norman,  and  arrived  about  lOCC  witli 
William  tlic  Conqueror.  It  is  certain  that  the  cUin  had  l^ecome  great  and 
powerful  in  the  early  days  of  the  Scotch  monarchy.  Gregory  Gnml  wan 
"Sherifl'  rrincipal"  of  Inverness,  between  1-^14  and  1249.  John  Grant  com- 
manded tlie  rit(ht  wing  of  the  Scotch  army  at  lialidouii  Hill,  1333,  and  w&« 
defeated.  About  1400,  the  clan  became  divided  into  clan  Chiaran  and  clan 
Allan.  They  held  great  possessions  in  the  Strathspey  country,  and  in  the 
Jacobite  troubles  adhon.<l  to  the  I'rotestant  and  Whig  cause. 

The  Stratiuipej  country,  the  ori^^inal  home  of  Uie  Grants,  lies  in  the  north- 
oastom  part  <>f  Scotland,  along  the  c<)U^^e  of  the  pictun-sciue  River  Spey,  in 
t)ic  shires  of  Inverness,  Moray  and  Banff,  niiJ  i»  ninarkaMc  for  it--<  Uautiful 
aoenery  and  noble  forest*  of  fir. 

In  "Collectanea  Topographica  et  Gene<ilo(tica,'  vol.  vii.,  it  is  slated  that 
Lieutenant  (ieneral  Francis  Grant  waa  buried  in  Hampshire,  Kngland,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1781,  and  that  his  monument  bears  a«  a  crest  a  burning  mount  with  the 
motto :  "  Steadfast."  In  "  Fairhaim's  Cresta  of  the  Families  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  "  twenty-one  different  crrsls  of  the  Grant  family  are  given.  One 
of  them  represents  a  burning  hill  with  four  peaks,  each  surmounted  by  a 
fUme,  Willi  the  motto  :  "  Stand  sure  :  SUnd  (Jast :  Craig  Kllachie  !  "  Another 
Grant  had  as  a  crest  an  oak  sproutiDg  and  sun  shining,  with  the  motto  :  "  Wise 
and  harmless." 

Robdon's  "  British  Herald  "  give*  twenty-four  cresta  ot  different  GranU. 
Grant  of  Jamaica  luu  a  burning  mount — motto :  "  Stabit;  "  Gnint  of  Grant,  a 
burning  mount  sup[x>rted  by  two  savages-*-motto :  Stand  sure;"  Grant  of 
f 'urrimony,  a  denusavage — motto  :  "  111  stand  sure  ;  "  and  Grant  of  Lieth,  a 
rock — motto:  "Immobile." 

One  of  tlie  most  distinguished  regiments  of  the  British  army  in  India  dur- 
ing the  Sc{)oy  rebellion,  was  a  Highland  regiment  comj>o-'cd  almost  entirely 
of  Grants,  U-aring  upon  their  colors  the  motto  :  "  Stand  faft  Craig  Ellachie !  " 

The  reader  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  remarkable  description  of 
Grant's  most  noticeable  pecuhariiies  coutained  iu  the  furegutog  mottuea  of  hia 
sturdy  claiuuiea. 


i  CHAPTER    11. 

HIS  CHRISTENING — BOYHOOD — AN  APT  HORSEMAN — HIS  INDUSTRY- 
STORIES  OF  HIS  YOUTH— HIS  DISPOSITION — A  LEADER  AMONG  HIS 
COMPANIONS — FOND  OF  SCHOOL— APTITUDE  IN  MATHEMATICS — 
NEVER  USED  PROFANE  LANGUAGE — NOT  FOND  OF  HIS  FATHER'S 
TANNERY — NOMINATION  FOR  A  CADETSHIP — SINGULAR  INCIDENT 
CONCERNING  HIS  NAME. 

It  is  curiously  related  by  Jesse  E.  Grant,  that  soon  after 
the  birth  of  his  first  son,  a  discussion  occurred  in  the  family 
in  regard  to  the  name  which  should  be  given  him.  His 
mother  and  one  of  his  aunts  proposed  Albert,  in  honor  of 
Albert  Gallatin,  at  that  time  a  prominent  statesman.  Some 
one  else  proposed  Theodore,  and  his  grandfather  Simpson 
suggested  Hiram.  His  step-grandmother,  represented  as 
being  a  great  student  of  history,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Ulysses,  as  described  by  Homer,  proposed  that  name.  After 
due  deliberation  he  was  christened  Hiram  Ulysses. 

The  boyhood  of  Ulysses,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
passed  in  a  comparatively  new  country,  did  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  of  other  boys  surrounded  by  similar  cir- 
cumstances. From  a  series  of  interesting  biographical  papers 
by  his  father,  written  for  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  of  New  York,  we 
learn  that  he  began  to  manifest  an  independent,  self-reliant  and 
venturous  disposition  at  a  very  early  age,  and  from  the  time 
he  was  first  permitted  to  go  out  alone,  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  riding  and  breaking  horses,  driving  teams,  and  helping  his 
father  in  whatever  work  his  strensth  and  size  would  enable 
him  to  do.  At  the  age  of  seven  and  a  half  years,  during  his 
father's  absence,  he  harnessed  a  three-year-old  colt  to  a  sled, 
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and  liaulcMl  Ijru.-h  with  him  for  an  entire  day.  lie  herame 
accusttiined  to  harne!?^  h()r?es  when  he  wa8  yet  80  t^niall  that 
he  could  not  put  the  bridle  or  colhir  on  without  climhiiiLr  into 
the  niunfjer,  nor  throw  the  harness  over  their  baekh  without 
standin;;  upon  a  half-bu?hel  measure.  Before  he  was  ten 
years  old  he  had  got  to  be  a  t^killful  driver  and  used  to  do 
full  work  in  hauling  wood,  carrying  leather  to  Cincinnati  and 
bringing  pa-s^engers  back  to  Georgetown,  where  the  fainilv 
then  lived.  He  became  a  good  rider  at  six  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing begun  like  most  farmer  Iwiy?  by  riding  the  horses  to  water. 
(^»ntinu(»us  practice  makes  perfect  in  liorsemanshij)  as  in  other 
things,  and  l<)ng  before  Ulysses  had  rcache<l  his  twelfth  year 
he  could  ride  horses  at  full  speed,  standing  upon  tluir  iiacks 
and  balancing  himself  by  the  bridle  reins.  It  is  told  of  him, 
that  lie  succeeded  in  riding  the  trained  trick  pony  of  a  circus 
company,  in  spite  of  the  pony's  and  ringmaster's  efforts  to 
dismount  him,  aided  by  a  monkey  which  fastened  itself  upon 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  yoimg  rider.  His  quiet  and 
gentle  disposition,  together  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  firm- 
ness, rendered  him  particularly  successful  in  controlling  horses, 
and  in  breaking  them  to  the  saddle  and  harness.  This  he 
always  <lid  for  his  father,  but  his  fame  poon  spread  l)eyond  the 
family  circle  and  caused  his  talent  to  Ik?  called  into  requi.-ition 
bv  the  neijibbors  who  had  troublesome  horhcs  to  break.  At 
that  time  pacing  horses  were  in  great  demand  for  the  sa<ldle, 
and  to  teach  a  horse  this  gait  retjuired  no  slight  skill  and  pa- 
tience. Ulysses  was  quite  an  adept  in  this  as  in  other  things 
relating  to  horses,  but  from  some  idea  of  pride  he  would  not 
exercise  his  skill  for  money,  although  not  unwilling  to  d^o 
real  work,  or  go  on  errands  of  business.  One  of  his  father's 
friends  had  a  fine  vouns  liorse  which  he  wished  to  use  as  a 
riding  horse,  but  he  could  not  teach  him  to  pace.  Knowing 
Ulvsses'  unwillinjrness  to  set  about  such  a  task  as  this  for 
liire,  he  engaged  him  to  carry  a  letter  to  a  neighboring  town, 
and  as  the  lad  was  riding  away  called  out  to  him,  "  please 
teach  that  colt  to  pace."  Ulysses  returned  the  horse  at  night 
a  perfect  pacer,  but  having  ascertained  that  the  letter  was 
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simply  a  sham,  he  could  never  afterward  be  induced  to  teach 
a  horse  to  pace.  ■> 

Sometime  after  this  incident  occurred,  his  father  took  a 
contract  to  build  a  jail  for  the  county  in  which  he  lived,  and 
Ulysses  agreed  to  haul  the  logs  of  which  it  was  to  be  con- 
structed, on  condition  that  his  father  would  buy  a  certain  large 
horse,  as  a  mate  to  one  he  already  owned.  The  bargain  was 
made  and  the  horse  bought ;  but  the  lad  being  very  small, 
although  then  twelve  years  old,  his  father  had  no  idea  that  he 
could  hold  out  over  a  week  at  such  heavy  work.  A  man  was 
hired  to  assist  him  ;  but  after  a  short  time  he  told  his  employer 
that  there  was  no  use  in  his  following  the  boy  around  any 
longer,  as  he  was  amply  capable  of  driving  and  taking  care  of 
the  team  without  anybody's  help.  After  that,  the  boy  was 
permitted  to  do  his  part  of  the  work  as  agreed  upon,  and  did 
it  honestly  and  faithfully.  One  day,  after  hauling  a  load  of 
logs,  Ulysses  unhitched  his  team,  and  said  to  his  father  that 
there  was  no  use  of  his  going  back  for  another  load,  as  the 
men  were  not  hewing,  and  he  could  keep  up  with  them  the 
next  day ;  besides  that,  there  was  no  one  to  help  him  load. 
"Nobody  there  to  help  load?"  said  his  father;  "  Why,  how 
did  you  load  this  morning?"  "  Oh,  Dave  and  I  loaded,"  re- 
plied the  sturdy  little  fellow.  Dave  was  the  name  of  the  big 
horse  that  he  had  induced  his  father  to  buy,  and  Ulysses  and 
Dave  had  actually  loaded  the  wagon  wdth  logs,  any  one  of 
which  would  have  been  a  heavy  lift  for  twenty  men.  This 
difficult  task  was  accomplished  in  the  following  way  : — A 
tree  had  been  felled,  one  end  of  which  rested  upon  a  stump, 
and  the  other  upon  the  ground.  Ulysses  hitched  his  horse  to 
the  logs,  and  pulled  them,  one  after  the  other,  across  the  fal- 
len tree,  till  their  ends  were  raised  off  the  ground  sufficiently 
high  to  permit  the  wagon  to  be  backed  under  them.  As  soon 
as  this  was  done.,  he  chocked  his  wagon,  and  made  the  horse 
draw  the  logs  upon  it,  one  at  a  time.  This  seems  to  have  re- 
moved all  doubt  from  his  father's  mind  in  rejjard  to  his  ca- 
pacity,  and  certainly  showed  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and 
self-reliance.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  Ulysses  finished  his 
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part  of  the  contract,  which  his  father  had  undertaken,  al- 
thuuj^h  it  continued  tor  over  seven  months.  Durin"-  the  latter 
part  of  this  time  he  went  to  Louisville  on  imj)ortant  law  l)U!?i- 
ness,  which  he  transacted  satisfactorily,  although  he  was  vet 
80  young  and  small  that  the  eteaniboat  captains  would  not 
allow  him  to  take  passage  without  a  passport  from  his  father. 

At  about  the  age  of  twelve,  he  disi)layed,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  that  calmness  and  presence  of  mind  which  has  so 
eminently  characterized  his  career  as  a  soldier  and  general. 
Having  been  sent  with  a  light  wagon  and  pair  of  horses  to 
the  village  of  Augusta,  in  Kentucky,  twelve  miles  from 
Georgetown,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  remain 
all  night,  in  order  to  take  back  two  young  women  who  could 
not  be  ready  to  start  before  morning.  The  Ohio  Ki\cr  had 
swollen  raj)idly  in  the  meantime,  and  the  back-water  in  White 
( )ak  Creek,  across  which  his  route  lay,  had  risen  so  much 
that  when  he  reached  it  in  returning,  lie  was  surprised  to  find, 
after  the  first  few  steps,  that  his  horses  and  wagon  were  swim- 
ming. The  young  women,  finding  themselves  in  water  up  to 
their  waists,  became  badly  frightened,  and  began  at  once  to 
cry  for  help.  In  the  midst  of  this  exciting  scene,  Ulysses, 
who  was  on  the  front  scat,  coolly  guiding  his  horses  towards 
the  o[iposite  bank,  turned  to  the  women,  and  with  an  air  of 
perfect  ossurajicc,  said  :  "  Keep  quiet ;  I'll  take  you  through 
safe  I " 

Although  exceedingly  nifxlest  an«l  fpiict,  he  was  fond  of  all 
the  games  and  sports  of  boyhood.  His  resolute  sjtirit  and 
cool  temi)er  made  him  a  leader  among  his  companions  ;  but 
his  dispcjsition  inclined  him  to  seek  the  society  of  persons  older 
than  himself,  and  this  quality  he  is  suppo.sed  to  have  inherited 
from  his  mother,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  she  had  as  much  the 
deportment  of  a  woman  at  seven  as  most  girls  had  at  twenty." 
Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him  in  man- 
hood, will  readily  jierceive  that  he  mu.'t  have  been  an  exceed- 
ingly good-natured,  amiable,  patient,  cheerful,  modest  light- 
hearted  boy  ;  full  of  courage,  good  sense  and  self-reliance^ 
without  a  particle  of  that  disagreeable  self-assertion,  or  ag- 
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gresslveness  of  temper  which  would  lead  him  into  difficulty 
with  others.  He  could  read  by  the  time  he  was  seven  years 
old,  and  was  fond  of  going  to  school,  learning  easily  and  rap- 
idly whatever  was  taught,  but  showing  particular  aptitude 
in  mathematics. 

He  had  always  a  peaceable,  and  even  disposition,  without 
any  inclination  to  quarrel,  and  yet  he  would  never  permit 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon,  neither  would  he  stand  by  and 
see  a  little  boy  abused  by  a  larger  one.  His  sense  of  justice 
and  fair  play  would  always  cause  him  to  join  the  weaker  side, 
and  fight  it  through  on  that  line  at  every  hazard.  His  father 
bears  testimony,  in  boyhood,  to  what  many  who  served  under 
and  with  him  during  the  rebellion,  can  assert  with  perfect 
truthfulness ;  he  never  used  a  profane  or  obscene  word,  no 
matter  how  great  his  anger  or  provocation.  "  Confound  It " 
is  the  hardest  phrase  he  ever  gave  utterance  to,  but  this  is  an 
ample  vehicle  for  his  wrath,  as  those  can  attest  who  have 
witnessed  its  blighting  effect  upon  those  who  have  called  it 
forth. 

Although  a  very  industrious  boy,  he  was  never  fond  of 
working  in  his  father's  tannery ;  the  beam-room  was  particu- 
larly distasteful  to  him,  and  as  he  preferred  to  drive  the  team 
and  do  the  out-door  business,  he  generally  managed  to  keep 
out  of  it.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  he 
had  fully  made  up  his  mind,  and  gave  his  father  warning  that 
he  would  not  be  a  tanner,  but  would  work  at  the  trade  till 
he  should  become  of  age,  though  not  a  day  longer.  He  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  a  liberal  education,  and  to  become  a 
farmer,  or  trader  to  the  States  at  the  South.  Fortunately  for 
the  country,  his  father  did  not  fancy  the  plan  of  allowing  his 
son  to  be  a  farmer  or  trader,  but  sagaciously  suggested  the 
idea  of  sending  him  to  West  Point.  Fortunately,  too,  no 
great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  securing  a  cadet's  war- 
rant, through  the  kind  offices  of  Senator  Morris,  and  the 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Haraer.  The  last  official  act  of  the  latter 
as  member  of  Congress  was  to  make  the  nomination  of 
Ulysses   S.  Grant  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a  suitable 
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person  to  receive   the   appointment  of  cadet   at  the   I'nited 
States  Military  Academy. 

It  seems  that  when  his  father  policited  liis  appctintment  as 
cadet,  he  desij^ated  him  as  I'lysses,  and  that  the  niemher  of 
Coniirefs  wlio  made  the  nomination,  knowinof  tliat  liis  moth- 
er's  maiden  name  was  Simpson,  and  perhaps  that  hhe  had  a 
8on  also  named  Simpson,  pent  in  the  name  as  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  instead  of  Hiram  Ulysses  Grant.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  cadet  warrant  wai»  made  out  in  the  exact  name 
of  the  person  nominated,  and  although  the  young  candidate 
might  have  written  his  true  name  on  the  register  when  he 
presented  lumself  fur  adujission,  it  would  have  prohahly  re- 
sulted in  his  suspension,  till  the  warrant  of  appointment  could 
1)0  corrected,  Uoreseeing  this  trouhle  and  wishing  to  avoid 
it,4ie  entered  the  aca«lemy  as  Ulyssee  S.  (Jrant,  and  trusted 
to  getting  his  name  set  right  at  some  future  day.  This,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  succeed  in  accompli.-hing,  hut  in  order  that 
there  should  be  nnthing  lost  on  that  score,  his  class-mates 
and  comrades,  looking  al>out  for  a  suitable  nickname,  gave 
him  the  familiar  appellation  of  Sam,  which  was  often  ex- 
panded into  Uncle  Sain.  Since  arriving  at  the  age  of  man- 
h(Kxl,  he  ha«  not  regarded  the  S.  in  bin  name  as  having  any 
signification  whatever. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

ENTERS  "WEST  POINT — CADET  LIFE — POSITION  IN  HIS  CLASS — EXCELS 
IN  MILITARY  EXERCISES — SURPASSES  IN  HORSEMANSHIP — ESCAPES 
MUCH  OF  THE  HAZING  USUALLY  INFLICTED  UPON  NEW  CADETS  — 
DOES  NOT  APPROVE  OF  BOISTEROUS  PRANKS  COMMON  AMONGST 
CADETS — ON  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE — RETURNS  TO  WEST  POINT — 
MAKES  THE  USUAL  EXPEDITIONS  TO  BENNY  HAVENS' — IS  NOT  IN- 
DUCED TO  TASTE  LIQUOR  NOR  SMOKE — AMUSEMENTS — NOT  ENTHU- 
SIASTIC— SUBMITS  READILY  TO  DISCIPLINE — CAPTAIN  SMITH — PRO- 
FESSORS— COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION — CLASS-MATES — REFLECTIONS 
ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  WEST  POINT — SCHOLARSHIP — GRADUATES 
TWENTY-FIRST  IN  HIS  CLASS. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  18S9,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,*  then 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  and  slightly  above  five  feet  in 
hight,  was  regularly  enrolled  amongst  the  cadets  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Although  his  previous  education  had  not 
been  conducted  with  any  special  reference  to  the  requirements 
of' West  Point,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  a  searching 
preliminary  examination  in  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  the 
ground  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  battalion  of  cadets  having 
removed  from  barracks  to  the  usual  summer  encampment, 
young  Grant  soon  found  himself  in  common  with  his  class- 
mates, rapidly  inducted  into  all  the  mysteries  of  cadet  life. 
Under  the  skillful  hand  of  a  third  class-man,  who  had  already 
been  thoroughly,  "  set  up  as  a  soldier,"  he  was  rapidly  taught 
the  military  position,  squad  drill,  and  manual  of  arms.  Guard 
duty,  field  artillery,  and  academic  exercises  followed  in  their 
turn.     Having  satisfactorily  passed  the  semi-annual  January 

*  There  were  two  Grants  in  this  class,  "Grant  E."  and  "  Grant  U.  S." 
The  latter,  as  was  stated  at  the  close  8f  the  last  chapter,  was  called  "  Uncle 
Sara,"  and  thus  distinguished  from  his  class-mate. 
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examination,  which  is  usually  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  dull  and 
incorri<;ible  candidates,  he  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  ^^tates,  and  bound  himself  to  serve  the  nation 
honestly  and  faithtully  against  all  its  enenucs  and  opposers 
whatsoever.  (J rant  did  not  take  a  high  position  in  iiis  class, 
except  in  mathematics  and  the  kindreii  studies, — engineering 
and  military  science.  He  preferred  to  be  at  a  safe  distance 
from  both  head  and  f(K)t,  equally  removed  from  plodding 
wearisome  study,  and  the  danger  of  being  sent  away  from 
the  academy.  He  excelled  in  all  military  exercises,  and  as 
might  have  Wen  supposed,  surpassed  nearly  all  of  his  class- 
mates in  horsemanship,  and  the  cavalry  drill.  He  had  the 
g(XKl  luck  to  escape  much  of  the  playful  hazing  usually  in- 
flicted upon  the  now  cadets  of  that  day,  though  he  doubtless 
received  enough  of  it  to  give  him  a  reli.»h  when  he  got  to  \yc 
a  third  clas.*man  for  running  it  judiciously  upon  those  who 
came  after  him.  He  was  then  as  now,  cheerful,  amiable, 
good-natured,  and  tender-hearted  to  a  degree  rarely  attained 
by  men,  and  hence  did  not  approve  of  nor  enter  into  the  rude 
and  boisterous  pranks,  bo  commonly  in  vogue  among  cadets  ; 
but  in  his  own  quiet  way  he  doubtless  got  all  the  pleasure 
that  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded  would 
permit. 

At  the  end  of  hia  second  year,  he  was  granted  the  uslial 
furlough  of  two  months,  and,  after  a  visit  to  his  home,  re- 
turncil  to  his  studies,  with  renewed  vigor  and  drtermlnafion, 
heightened  by  the  approaching  prospect  of  honorable  gradua- 
tion, at  the  end  of  his  term. 

While  at  West  Point  he  made  the  usual  unauthorized  ex- 
peditions to  Benny  Havens',  but  waa  never  induced  to  taste 
liquor  of  any  sort,  nor  to  learn  to  smoke,  nor  to  use  tobacco 
in  any  other  way.  His  fun  was  all  innocent,  and  his  amuse- 
ment only  such  as  might  have  been  expected  to  please  an 
even-tempered,  well-behaved,  and  high-minded  young  man. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  wa8  not  enthusiastic  in  anything, 
on  the  other,  he  was  alwa^l  attentive  to  his  studies,  and 
prompt  and  faithful  in  the  |>crformance  of  his  duties.     He 
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was  never  at  enmity  with  his  companions,  and  had  no  preju- 
dices against  his  instructors.  He  submitted  readily  to  disci- 
pline, and  was  never  guilty  of  a  wanton  violation  of  regula- 
tions. 

During  Grant's  term  of  service  at  the  Military  Academy, 
Captain  C.  F.  Smith,  a  gallant  and  highly  accomplished  offi- 
cer, and  subsequently  an  able  and  distinguished  General,  was 
Commandant  of  cadets.  The  Superintendent  of  the  academy 
and  post  of  West  Point  was  Major  Tnow  General)  KIchard 
Delafield,  to  whom,  after  Colonel  Thayer  of  the  same  corps, 
the  academy  is  more  indebted,  than  any  other  man  for  the 
deservedly  high  reputation  it  has  attained  throughout  the 
world. 

Mahan,  Bartlett,  Bailey,  Church  and  Weir,  were  Professors 
in  the  various  sciences,  and  discharged  their  duties  with  re- 
markable ability  and  fidelity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  academy  at  that  day  was  under  perfect  discipline,  and 
admirable  administration.  The  course  of  Instruction,  com- 
prehending algebra,  plain,  spherical,  descriptive,  and  analyt- 
ical geometry,  differential  and  Integral  calculus,  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  mechanics,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
geology,  French  language  and  literature,  rhetoric,  logic, 
constitutional,  International  and  military  law,  ordnance  and 
gunnery,  architectural,  Industrial  and  topographical  drawing, 
civil  and  military  engineering,  besides  the  practical  duties  of 
infantry,  artillery,  cavalry  and  engineer  troops,  was  thoroughly 
and  rigorously  taught.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Grant  had 
such  men  as  Sherman,  Thomas,  Meade,  Humphreys  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Smith,  for  his  cotemporarles,  and  Frankhn,  Ingalls, 
Reynolds,  Augur,  Ripley,  Gardner,  and  others  afterwards 
distinguished  in  both  the  national  and  confederate  armies,  as 
class-mates,  and  that  out  of  a  class  of  over  one  hundred,  only 
thirty-nine  succeeded  in  graduating,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  his  scholarship  was  of  no  mean  order.  It  has  come  to 
be  too  much  the  fashion  to  deny  the  graduates  of  West  Point 
the  credit  of  being  well  educated,  because  they  do  not  as  a 
class  excel  in  oratory,  the  intricacies  of  statute  law,  nor  un- 
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derstand  the  mazes  of  commercial  and  financial  affairs.  It  is 
ditHcult  to  see  how  any  man  can  go  through  with  the  course 
of"  studies  indicated  above,  without  having  his  mind  so  disci- 
jilined  as  to  render  him  capable  of  performing  creditably  the 
duties  of  any  position  in  cither  civil  or  military  life.  Grant 
graduated  twcnfy-fir.-^t  in  his  class,  but  could  have  easily  taken 
a  hi'dicr  stanilin'T  had  he  thoutrht  it  worth  the  extra  trouble 
it  would  have  cost  him.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  it  is 
nut  always,  nor  often,  the  head-man  at  West  Point,  nor 
the  fir.-t  honor  man  in  the  colleges  at  home  or  abroad,  who 
carries  ((ff  the  fir.-t  honors,  or  reaches  the  highest  station  in 
the  ortlinary  j)ursuili»  of  life.  Occasionally  a  headman,  en- 
dowed with  superior  powers  of  comprehension,  aided  by  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  favoring  circumstances  of  life,  has  reached 
like  Ixc  and  Johnston,  the  high  places  of  power  and  com- 
mand ;  but  more  frequently  fortune  has  chosen  for  her  favorite 
the  (rrant,  Sherman,  'I  homas  or  Sheridan,  of  his  class,  who 
lef\  the  potty  rivalries  of  school-hoy  days  to  jjctty  minds,  and 
from  among  the  wavs  l)cfore  him : 

— "  Chose  couHidcrately 
With  a  clear  fon-hij^ht  not  a  lilimifolil  courage, 
And  li.Avin^  clioM-n,  with  8tead£ajBt  mind 
Pursued  hiH  i>uri)0«><;6.'' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

APPOINTED  BREVET  SECOND  LIEUTENANT  —  THE  THREE  MONTHS' 
LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE — REPORTS  FOR  DUTY — REGIMENT  AT  JEFFER- 
SON BARRACKS — AT  NATCHITOCHES,  LA. —  GOVERNMENT  POLICY 
TOWARDS  TEXAS — DUTIES  AS  A  SUBALTERN — FOURTH  INFANTRY 
JOINS  THE  ARMY  OF  OBSERVATION — PROMOTED  TO  FULL  RANK  OF 
SECOND  LIEUTENANT  IN  SEVENTH  INFANTRY — REMAINS  WITH  HIS 
COMRADES  OF  THE  FOURTH — PARTICIPATES  IN  THE  BATTLES  OF 
PALO  ALTO,  RESACA  DE  LA  PALMA  AND  MONTEREY — NOTICEABLE 
COOLNESS  AND  GALLANTRY — fcllARACTERISTIC  SPIRIT  OF  THE 
TROOPS  —  grant's  regiment  JOINS  SCOTT — AT  THE  SIEGE  AND 
CAPTURE  OF  VERA  CRUZ — GRANT  APPOINTED  REGIMENTAL  QUAR- 
TERMASTER— GOES  INTO  ACTION  WITH  HIS  REGIMENT — TAKES 
GALLANT  PART  AT  CERRO  GORDO — AT  THE  CAPTURE  OF  SAN 
ANTONIO  AND  BATTLE  OF  CHURUBUSCO  —  CONSPICUOUS  BRAVERY 
AT  EL  MOLINO  DEL  REY — FULL  GRADE  OF  FIRST  LIEUTENANT — 
AT  THE  STORMING  OF  CHAPULTEPEC  —  CAPTURE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
MEXICO — BREVETED  CAPTAIN — SUMMARY  OF  HIS  SERVICES — MAR- 
RIED AT  ST.  LOUIS  —  STATIONED  AT  SACKETT'S  HARBOR  AND  DE- 
TROIT— ACCOMPANIES  HIS  REGIMENT  TO  CALIFORNIA — SERVES  IN 
OREGON — PROMOTED  TO  CAPTAIN — RESIGNS  AND  RETURNS  TO  ST. 
LOUIS. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1843,  Grant  was  appointed  Brevet 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  tempora- 
rily assigned  to  duty  with  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
Early  in  November  after  the  three  months'  leave  of  absence 
usually  granted  to  the  graduating  class  of  cadets,  which  he 
spent  among  his  friends  and  relatives  in  Ohio,  he  reported 
for  duty  with  his  regiment  then  stationed  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks near  St.  Louis.  This  was  the  principal  military  station 
in  the  West,  and  contained  by  far  the  largest  garrison  of  in- 
fantry then  to  be  found  at  any  post  in  the  country.  Constant 
drill  and  rigid  discipline  under  experienced  and  excellent  offi- 
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cers  brought  the  regiment  to  an  admirable  state  of  efficiency, 
and  at  the  same  time  inspired  the  young  officers  attached  to 
it  with  a  high  degree  of  esprit  de  corps. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1H44  Grant  accompanied  his  rcf^i- 
mcnt  to  Camp  Salubrity  at  Natchitoches,  La.,  whither  it  liad 
been  ordered  for  the  purpose  ot  l)cing  in  readiness  to  carrv 
out  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  Texas.  Grant's 
duties  as  a  subaltern  here  were  not  dissimilar  from  those  at 
Jen'erson  IVarracks,  though  the  life  and  surroundings  were 
not  nearly  so  agreeable.  It  was  during  the  year  passed  at 
this  encampment  that  he  smoked  his  first  cigar,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  practice  which  has  eincc  become  so  eminently 
characterif»tic  of  hun. 

In  the  summer  of  184o  the  Fourth  Infantry  jf)ined  the 
army  of  observation  then  awiembling  at  Corpus  Christi  under 
Taylor,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  Mexican  army  men- 
acing that  frontier,  an«l  while  CJrant  wa.**  one  of  those  officers 
not  (piite  able  to  |>crceive  the  justice  of  the  Texjia  claim  to 
the  country  lying  in-yond  the  Nueces,  he  accompanied  his 
regiment  and  {Krformed  his  duties  with  unswerving  fidelity. 

On  the  80th  of  September,  1845,  he  wa*  i)rom()ted  to  the 
full  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Seventh 
Infantry,  but  having  become  attached  to  his  comr.ades  of  the 
Fourth,  he  made  application  to  the  "War  Department  for  per- 
mission to  remain  with  them.  This  request  waa  granted,  and 
he  had  the  goo<l  fortune  to  participate  shortly  afterwards  in 
the  ImttUs  of  Palo  Alto  and  liesaca  de  la  Palma,  on  the 
8th  and  Cth  of  May,  lS4»j.  He  also  took  part  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  under  Taylor,  previous  to  and  during  the 
blu<Hly  battle  of  Monterey,  SejttcmWr  2;5d,  l>chaving  with  no- 
ticeable C(Kjlnes8  and  gallantry  whenever  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself. 

As  these  battles  were  fought,  against  greatly  superior  num- 
bers, by  a  small  army,  unused  to  warfare  (except  with  the 
Indians,)  every  man  and  officer  was  called  upon  to  do  his  ut- 
most, to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  flag.  Defeat  would  have 
led  to  capture  and  imprisonment.     Victory  was  an  absolute 
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necessity,  of  which  every  man  had  become  convinced  by  the 
fate  of  those  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  hence  a  spirit  of  individual  prowess  characterized  the 
whole  army.  The  different  regiments  and  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice vied  with  each  other  in  deeds  which  transformed  them 
into  veterans,  while  officers  of  every  grade  gained  in  a  fevr 
weeks  more  professional  experience  than  a  lifetime  of  frontier 
service  would  have  given  them. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Monterey,  Grant's  regiment  was 
withdrawn  from  the  army  under  Taylor,  and  was  sent  to  join 
Scott,  then  assembling  a  large  force  at  the  Island  of  Lobos, 
for  an  attack  upon  Vera  Cruz,  preparatory  to  his  great  cam- 
paign in  the  interior  of  Mexico.  Grant  was,  therefore,  at  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  March  29,  1847.  Having 
displayed  great  perseverance  and  activity,  both  there  and  else- 
where, he  was  about  this  time  appointed  Kegimental  Quar- 
termaster, and  held  the  office,  discharging  all  its  duties  with 
patience,  regularity  and  efficiency,  till  the  army  was  with- 
drawn from  Mexico.  According  to  the  usages  of  the  military 
service  this  appointment  always  excuses  the  officer  holding  it 
from  duty  with  the  troops  ;  and  as  the  Quartermaster  is  re- 
quired to  take  charge  of  trains,  depots  and  equipage,  it  is 
his  business  to  remain  with  them  while  on  the  march  ;  it 
also  entitles  him  to  the  privilege  of  doing  so  during  actual 
battle,  if  he  prefers  it.  Grant's  brother  officers  bear  witness 
to  the  fact,  and  tell  it  to  his  praise,  that  he  never  availed  him- 
self of  this  privilege  as  many  others  had  done,  but  made  it  a 
point  to  rejoin  his  regiment  at  the  approach  of  every  battle, 
and  to  stay  with  it  till  the  fighting  had  ceased. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  this  chivalrous  principle,  he  took 
a  gallant  part  in  the  two  days'  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  on  the 
17th  and  18th  of  April.  After  active  operations  were  re- 
sumed, he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  San  Antonio  and  the 
battle  of  Churubusco,  August  20th.  At  the  splendid  affair 
of  El  Molino  del  Key,  his  bravery  was  so  conspicuous  that  it 
won  for  him  shortly  afterwards  the  brevet  rank  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant, for  "distinguished  and  meritorious  services;"    but 
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havinr'  received  in  the  meantime  his  promotion  to  the  full 
grade,  to  fill  one  of  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  casualties  of 
that  battle,  he  declined  the  compliment.  At  the  storminj;  of 
Chapultepec,  Grant  volunteered  with  a  detachment  of  his 
company,  and  assisted  in  the  assault  which  carried  the  ene- 
my's entrenchments.  Durin<:r  the  action  he  took  command  of 
a  mountain  howitzer  and  served  it  with  such  eftbct  as  to  ma- 
terially hasten  the  retreat  of  the  Mexican  forces.  Ills  conduct 
upon  this  occasion  attracted  the  special  notice  and  commenda- 
tion of  his  regimental,  brigade  and  division  commanders,*  and 
folh)winrr  80  closely  upon  his  spirited  behavior  at  El  Molino 
del  Key  secured  for  him  the  brevet  of  Captain. 

After  the  a-'sault  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in 
which  his  bravery  was  again  conspicuous,  (Jrant  for  awhile 
became  absorlx'd  in  the  duties  of  Kegimcntal  (Quartermaster. 
Ilia  station  Wing  in  the  city,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  ofUcers  of  our  army :  and  after  the  dcchiration 
of  peace  organized  several  excursions  into  the  neighboring 
country  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  infonnation.  He  lost  no 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Mexican  people 
and  their  institutions,  and  Is  now  one  of  their  firmest  friends. 
lie  W!us  at  this  time  only  twenty-five  years  old,  had  served 
two  years  In  camp  and  garrison  under  the  best  officers  of  the 
arniv,  had  accompanied  Taylor  in  his  brilliant  camjiaign  from 
Corpus  Christl  to  M«)ntercy,  and  finally,  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  staff  and  company  officer,  had  shared  in  the  labor 
and  honor  of  Scott's  memorable  con<|uest.  lie  took  part  in 
every  battle  of  the  war  except  Buena  \'ista,  and  by  zeal,  en- 
ergy nnd  courage,  distinguished  liimseif  above  most  of  his 
companions  holding  the  same  rank. 

The  careful  observer  of  character  will  not  fail  to  see  in  the 
forcf^oing  narrative  ample  evidence  of  Grant's  peculiar  quali- 
ties, as  they  were  more  fully  developed  by  the  events  of  the 
great  struggle  in  which  he  became  the  central  figure.  His 
zeal,  enterprise  and  courage,  were  conspicuous.  Ills  endur- 
ance, regularity,  and  promptitude  in  the  performance  of  duty, 

•Report*  of  Major  Fninci«  Lee,  Colonel  Garlanrl  and  General  Worth. 
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gained  for  him  the  notice  of  his  superiors,  while  his  modesty 
and  amiability  made  him  a  general  favorite,  both  among  his 
companions,  and  the  Mexicans  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
After  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  Grant  accompanied 
his  regiment  to  New  York  city. 

In  1848  he  was  married  to  Julia  T.  Dent,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Dent,  a  successful  and  widely  known  mer- 
chant of  St.  Louis,  and  after  a  short  leave  of  absence  returned 
with  his  wife  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  where  his  regiment  was 
then  stationed.  He  remained  at  Sackett's  Harbor  till  1849, 
and  in  September  of  that  year  he  was  again  appointed  Regi- 
mental Quartermaster,  which  office  he  held  till  1853. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  his  regiment  moved  to  Fort  Brady  near 
Detroit,  where  it  rested  two  years  and  then  returned  to  Sack- 
ett's Harbor.  In  1352  it  was  sent  to  Fort  Columbus  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  preparatory  to  sailing  for  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  a  rush  of  emigration  was  then  setting  in  toward 
the  newly  discovered  gold-fields,  and  troops  were  needed  to 
protect  the  growing  settlements  from  the  depredations  of  In- 
dians. The  regiment  proceeded  by  way  of  Panama,  but  the 
Panama  railroad  had  not  then  been  built,  and  the  transit  of 
the  Isthmus  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  much  ex- 
posure to  the  hurtful  influences  of  the  tropical  climate.  Dur- 
ing the  passage,  and  after  they  had  reached  the  Pacific  side, 
many  of  the  officers  and  men  fell  sick  and  died  of  fever  and 
cholera,  but  Grant's  rugged  constitution  defied  the  malaria, 
and  enabled  him  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  his  less  fortunate 
companions.  The  cholera  became  so  general  that  the  regi- 
ment could  not  continue  its  voyage  but  was  compelled  to  en- 
camp on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  where  it 
remained  for  several  weeks.  After  it  reached  Oregon,  deci- 
mated in  numbers,  one  battalion,  including  Grant's  company, 
was  ordered  to  take  post  at  Columbia  Barracks,  near  the 
Dalles  of  the  Columbia  River,  where  it  remained  for  some 
time,  making  occasional  expeditions  against  the  hostile  In- 
dians, in  all  of  which  Grant  took  an  active  part,  adding  to  his 
varied  experience,  and  gaining  useful  information  in  regard 
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to  the  Indian  character  and  the  resources  of  the  nei'Tliborinf^ 
country.  In  August,  lb53,  while  on  duty  at  Fort  Vancouver 
he  \va»  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  Captain,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  was  assigned  to  the  coniniund  of  Fort  Iluinbolilt, 
on  the  northern  ayast  of  California.  He  remained  at  the  lat- 
ter place  about  a  year,  but  seeing  no  chance  of  further  pro- 
motion, and  having  nothing  to  comi>en8atc  him  for  separation 
from  his  familv,  but  the  doubtful  pleasures  and  uninteresting- 
occupations  of  a  nomadic  life  Uj)on  the  frontier,  he  resigned 
Ids  commission  on  the  IJlst  of  July,  18.')4,  and  rejoined  his 
wife  and  children  at  St.  Louis,  from  whom  he  had  been  sepa- 
rated for  over  two  ycor^j. 


CHAPTER    V. 

SETTLES  UrOX  A  FARM — ANECDOTES — ESTABLISHES  A  REAL  ESTATE 
OFFICE  IX  ST.  LOUIS — POSITION  IN  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE — JOINS 
HIS  BROTHERS  IN  BUSINESS  AT  GALENA — OUTBREAK  OF  THE  RE- 
BELLION. 

With  no  fortune  of  his  own  and  with  few  acquaintances, 
and  fewer  friends  in  civil  life,  Grant  was  thrown  at  once  upon 
his  own  resources.  Without  hesitation  he  settled  upon  a 
small  farm  near  St.  Louis,  which  had  been  presented  to  Mrs. 
Grant  by  her  father.  He  threw  aside  completely  the  habits 
of  army  life  and  went  to  work  bravely  with  his  own  hands  to 
better  his  fortune.  His  first  labor  was  to  assist  In  hewing  the 
logs,  and  building  a  house  upon  his  farm.  As  soon  as  It  was 
finished  he  occupied  it  with  his  family,  so  that  he  might  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  world,  as  well  as  clos  to  the 
fields  he  intended  to  cultivate.  It  has  been  said  that  he  did 
not  make  a  successful  farmer,  but  that  Is  a  mistake,  which 
may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  his  farm  was  small,  and 
only  partially  ready  for  cultivation.  Grant  worked  hard  him- 
self and  displayed  excellent  judgment  In  all  that  he  did.  To 
be  sure  his  profits  were  not  large,  at  any  time,  but  they  were 
his  only  dependence  for  the  support  of  his  fimiily. 

He  took  great  Interest  in  his  stock,  and  being  really  fond 
of  his  new  occupation,  he  devoted  himself  to  It  with  a  will. 
During  the  winter  season  he  employed  men  to  clear  land,  and 
chop  wood,  and  hauled  it  to  St.  Louis  for  sale,  driving  one 
team  In  person,  while  his  little  son  drove  another,  thus  saving 
the  expense  of  two  extra  hands.     Pie  ploughed  and  planted 
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in  the  -spring,  and  when  the  summer  had  ripened  his  crops  he 
was  the  loremost  hand  in  the  harvest-field. 

Several  years  before  the  war  began,  one  of  his  friend.*,  hap- 
pening to  be  at  St.  Louis,  heard  that  Grant  was  living  near 
by,  and  drove  out  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him.  Calling  at 
tlie  house,  he  UKjuircd  for  Captain  Grant.  The  pervant  who 
answered  his  summons  at  the  door  informed  him  that  the 
Captiiin  would  probably  be  found  in  the  meadow,  harvesting. 
The  orticcr  walked  down  to  tlie  field,  as  tlie  servant  suggested, 
but  not  discovering  the  Captain,  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree  for  the  puqiose  of  waiting  for  the  approach  of  four  men 
whom  he  saw  mowing  at  a  distance.  After  a  short  time  the 
mowers  came  abreast  of  him,  and  going  out  to  meet  them  he 
yra»  surprised  to  find  that  the  leading  mower,  covered  with 
perspiration,  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  was  the  friend  for  whom 
he  was  seeking.  It  has  been  said  that  '"  the  ways  by  which 
men  get  money  lead  downward,"  and  this  may  be  true  when 
applied  to  the  tricks  of  spccLoI  trades,  or  to  the  devices  ami 
uncertain  culling  of  t]je  gambler  in  stocks  ;  but  if  every  man 
could  be  induced  to  get  money  by  such  an  honest  exhibition 
of  industry,  the  world  and  our  country  would  ccrtiiinly  be 
the  better  for  it. 

Grant  was  economical  as  well  as  industrious,  and  if  he 
could  ni>t  make  money  rapidly  for  himself,  he  could  tell  others 
how  U)  save  it.  AVhile  living  at  his  father-in-law's,  he  ob- 
served that  all  the  rooms  in  the  house  were  warmed  by  wood 
fires,  in  ample  old-fx-^hioncd  fire-places,  and  that  it  kept  one 
man  continually  busy  to  cut  fuel  for  them.  Near  by  was  a 
culiierv,  the  owners  of  which  were  paying  fifty  cents  apiece 
for  stout  saplings  with  which  to  shore  up  the  roof  of  their 
mine.  Grant  sujrirested  that  he  could  cut  and  haul  poles 
enough  in  one  day  to  buy  coal  for  an  entire  month,  and  in 
two  more  to  pay  for  a  grate  or  stove  in  every  room.  This 
waa  a  new  idea,  and  a  few  days  thereafter  was  put  into  suc- 
cessful application. 

After  four  years  of  farming.  Grant  resolved  to  try  some- 
thing else.     He  leased  his  farm,  and  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
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where  he  established  and  conducted  for  a  short  time  a  real 
estate  office.  Shortly  afterwards  a  situation  was  offered  him 
in  the  custom-house,  which  he  accepted  and  held  till  the  death 
of  the  Collector  brought  a  new  man  into  office,  who  had  his 
own  friends  to  reward.  Being  again  out  of  business,  he 
applied  for  the  position  of  city  engineer,  and  although 
thoroughly  qualified  by  his  military  education  and  practical 
experience  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  his  influence 
was  not  sufficient  to  secure  it. 

Early  in  1860  he  accepted  a  proposition  from  his  father  to 
remove  to  Galena,  and  join  his  brothers  in  the  leather  busi- 
ness. Devoting  himself  with  industry  and  good  sense  to  his 
new  occupation,  he  soon  became  familiar  with  all  its  branches, 
and  achieved  a  fair  degree  of  success.  But  not  being  at- all 
demonstrative  in  his  manners,  nor  inclined  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  he  made  but  few  acquaintances, 
and  those  mostly  among  the  people  with  whom  he  had  busi- 
ness. A  few  of  the  best  citizens  had  broken  through  his 
natural  reserve,  and  discovered  the  sterling  qualities  of  the 
man,  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  no  one  then  suspected 
that  the  modest,  quiet,  and  obscure  leather-dealer  would  ever 
become  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his  time. 

When  the  rebellion  was  precipitated  upon  the  country  by 
the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  Grant  had  just  attained  his 
thirty-ninth  year,  and  having  been  blessed  with  a  strong  and 
elastic  constitution,  an  equable  temper,  a  stout  and  well-set 
figure,  capable  of  great  endurance,  he  had  passed  through 
the  varied  experiences  of  his  life  with  continually  increasing 
powers.  He  had  not  reached  full  mental  development  with 
manhood,  but  had  increased  steadily  in  mental  and  moral 
stature  by  the  trials  through  which  he  had  gone,  rather  than 
by  the  years  that  had  passed  over  his  head.  He  had  never 
been  a  great  student,  not  even  a  great  reader ;  but  having  a 
remarkably  retentive  memory,  coupled  with  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  is  practical  and  useful,  he  was  fully  able 
to  grapple  with  whatever  question  might  be  presented  for 
his  consideration.    He  had  neither  whims  nor  hobbies,  neither 
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pet  theories  nor  visionary  echcnic?  ;  but  was  entirely  free 
from  prejudice  of  every  sort,  and,  better  than  all,  he  had 
reached  that  perfection  of  cumnion  sense,  which,  combined 
with  truthfulness  and  steadfast  courage,  is  superior  to  genius. 
Plain  and  simple  in  his  address,  "  with  manners  unspotted  by 
the  world,  "  direct  in  his  purposes,  slow  to  anger,  sparing  of 
words  in  public,  free  from  guile  and  shams  of  every  sort,  :ind 
faithful  in  all  things,  he  was  regarded  as  a  true  friend,  a  good 
citizen,  and  an  honest  man !  Adversity  or  prosperity, — 
whichever  came, — would  find  him  ever  cheerful  antl  ready 
for  the  duties  of  life,  no' matter  whether  they  should  lead  him 
in  the  ways  of  i>cacc  or  through  the  dangers  and  trials  of 
war. 


CHAPTEE    VI. 

grant's  political  opinions — DETERMINED  LOYALTY — THE  PRESI- 
DENT CALLS  FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  MEN — GRANT  DRILLS  A 
COMPANY  AT  GALENA — TAKES  IT  TO  SPRINGFIELD — OFFERS  HIS 
SERVICES  TO  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT — VISITS  MCCLELLAN  AT  CIN- 
CINNATI— ASSISTS  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  ILLINOIS  TROOPS — AP- 
POINTED COLONEL  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ILLINOIS  VOLUNTEERS  — 
MARCHES  HIS  COMMAND  TOWARDS  QUINCY — OFFICIAL  REPORT  OP 
MARCH  AND  SERVICES  IN  MISSOURI — APPOINTED  BRIGADIER-GEN- 
ERAL— ORDERED  TO  CAIRO — POLK  AT  COLUMBUS — BRAGG  AT  BOWL- 
ING GREEN — JEFF.  THOMPSON  IN  SOUTH-EAST  MISSOURI — CAPTURE 
OF  PADUCAH — OVERTHROW  OF  KENTUCKY  NEUTRALITY — EXASPERA- 
TION OF  THE  REBELS — GRANT  ORGANIZING  AT  CAIRO — LIEUTENANT 
RAWLINS  MADE  ASSISTANT  ADJUTANT-GENERAL — GRANT  ADVISES 
THE  CAPTURE  OF  COLUMBUS — BATTLE  OF  FREDERICKTOWN — DEM- 
ONSTRATION TOWARDS  COLUMBUS — BATTLE  OF  BELMONT — GRANT'S 
COOLNESS — VICTORY — INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  TROOPS. 

Grant,  wlille  living  at  St.  Louis  and  Galena,  took  no  part 
in  political  matters,  farther  then  to  keep  himself  well  informed 
as  an  intelligent  citizen  should,  of  what  was  taking  place 
throughout  the  country.  Having  been  educated  as  a  military 
man,  and  been  denied  the  opportunity  of  voting  during  his 
service  in  the  army,  he  had  no  bond  of  sympathy  with  purely 
partisan  movements,  and  no  taste  for  public  meetings  of  any 
sort.  From  an  army  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  real 
merits  of  Fremont  or  his  real  lack  of  merit,  he  was  induced 
to  cast  his  vote  for  Buchanan ;  but  before  the  weakness  of 
the  latter  had  actually  enabled  the  secessionists  to  plunge  the 
country  into  civil  war.  Grant  had  become  convinced  that 
his  first  and  only  vote  had  been  a  grevious  mistake.  He  had 
never  been  a  democrat  but  rather  favored  the  moderate  opin- 
ions of  such  men  as  Everett,  Crittenden  and  Bell.     He  hoped 
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that  peaceful  counsels  would  prevail,  and  that  civil  war  wduhl 
be  averted,  but  when  all  the  lueasiures  looking  to  conciliation 
had  failed,  he  was  not  the  man  to  occupy  a  neutral  or  doubt- 
ful position.  Having  been  educated  at  the  national  expense, 
and  repeatedly  taken  the  oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies  and  op- 
l)0ser8  whatsoever,  his  duty  ^\as  too  plain  to  admit  of  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  Like  Sherman  and  many  other  former 
officers  of  the  army,  ho  wa.<»  inspired  by  an  ardent  and  patri- 
otic loyalty  and  therefore  determined  to  support  his  (Jovcrn- 
ment  and  uphold  its  flag  at  cverv  hazard. 

licauregard  oi.ened  fire  u|>on  Ft.rt  Sumter  on  the  11th  (.f 
Aj)ril,  18«J1.  Four  days  afterward  the  President  issued  his 
call  for  pcventy-five  th(»uf»and  three  months'  men  ;  four  days 
later  a  company  %vas  enrolled  at  (ialena,  and  CJrant  being  the 
only  man  in  the  town  who  knew  anvthinir  whatever  of  mili- 
tary  matters,  the  duty  of  drilling  this  conipany  was  naturally 
assigned  to  him  ;  still  four  days  later,  he  went  with  it  to 
Springfield,  and  reported  to  the  (Jovemor  for  service. 

From  Springfield  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant- 
Cteneral  of  the  army,  offering  his  services  to  the  riovernment 
for  whatever  duty  it  might  l>e  thought  his  past  experience 
would  fit  him,  but  to  this  letter  he  received  no  reply.  About 
this  time  he  visite<l  his  father  at  C'ovinjrton,  Kv.,  and  while 
there  he  took  occasion  to  go  twice  to  Cincinnati,  where  (icncral 
McClellan,  then  commanding  the  Ohio  militia,  had  established 
his  head-quarters,  hoping  that  his  jiast  ac<juaintance  with  that 
General  might  secure  for  him  an  ofTer  of  employment.  But 
in  this,  too,  he  was  disappointed. 

While  at  Springfield  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  his  knowl- 
edge of  military  organization  and  the  details  of  service  en- 
abled him  to  l)ecome  exceodinjilv  useful  in  the  orjranization 
of  troops.  \'olunteers  were  jxmring  in  from  all  jiarts  of  the 
State,  calling  fur  arms,  clothing,  camp  and  garrisftn  equipage 
and  instruction  ;  and  although  the  Governor  and  his  staff  of 
military  civilians  did  all  in  their  power  to  meet  these  urgent 
demands,    the    confusion    and    disorder   accompanying    their 
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labors  were  almost  inextricable.  The  want  of  an  experienced 
army  officer  was  severely  felt,  so  the  Governor  was  compelled 
by  force  of  circumstances  rather  than  choice  to  call  upon  Cap- 
tain Grant, — although  on  account  of  his  obscurity  he  had  re- 
ceived him  at  first  with  decided  coldness.  The  ordnance 
department  required  Grant's  first  attention,  the  adjutant- 
general's  next,  and  in  their  turn  all  the  others.  lie  had  all 
the  forms  at  his  finger's  ends, — knew  how  every  paper  should 
be  drawn  and  whei*e  it  should  be  sent.  His  information  was 
in  constant  request,  and  when  not  engaged  in  one  of  the 
offices  he  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  drilling  troops.  So 
thoroughly  and  yet  so  quietly  did  he  perform  the  duties  as- 
signed him,  that  before  a  month  had  expired  the  Governor 
had  sagaciously  discoivered  his  sterling  characteristics,  and 
lost  no  further  time  in  finding  a  place  for  him. 

Accordingly  when  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  of  Illinois 
Volunteers  arrived  at  Springfield,  in  a  bad  state  of  organiza- 
tion, under  an  inefficient  Colonel  of  their  own  choice,  the 
Governor  declined  to  commission  him,  but  put  the  regiment 
under  the  charge  of  Captain  Grant,  and  a  few  days  thereafter, 
while  Grant  was  absent  at  Covington,  sent  him  the  commis- 
sion of  Colonel.  Nobody  was  more  surprised  at  this  piece  of 
good  fortune  than  Grant  himself,  for  with  characteristic  mod- 
esty he  had  scarcely  hoped  for  a  higher  grade  than  that  of 
Captain,  and  having  received  but  little  encouragement  even 
in  this  aspiration,  he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  return 
to  Galena.  Accepting,  however,  the  trust  so  fortunately  con- 
fided to  his  care,  he  assumed  command  on  the  16th  of  June, 
and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seein":  his  resriment  noted  for 
its  excellent  discipline  and  proficiency  in  drill.  In  his  report 
to  the  Adjutant  General  of  Illinois,  he  says:  "Being  ordered 
to  rendezvous  the  regiment  at  Quincy,  111.,  I  thought,  for  the 
purpose  of  discipline  and  speedy  efficiency  for  the  field,  it 
would  be  well  to  march  the  regiment  a<;ross  the  country,  in- 
stead of  transporting  by  rail.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1861,  the  march  was  commenced  from  Camp  Yates, 
Springfield,    111.,    and    continued    until    about   three    miles 
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beyond  the  Illinois  River,  when  dispatches  ^vere  received, 
chanj^ing  the  destination  of  the  regiment  to  Ironton,  Mo.,  and 
directing  me  to  return  to  the  river  and  take  a  steamer,  Avhich 
had  })ecn  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  tlie  regi- 
ment to  St.  Louis.  The  steamer  failing  to  reach  the  point  of 
embarkation,  several  days  were  here  lost.  In  the  meantime 
a  jiortion  of  the  Sixteenth  Illinois  Infantry,  under  Colonel 
Smith,  were  reported  surrounded  by  the  enemy  at  a  point  on 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  iJailroad,  west  of  Palmvra,  and 
the  Twenty-first  was  ordered  to  their  relief  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, expedition  was  necessary ;  accordingly,  the  march 
wa.s  abandoned,  and  the  railroa<l  wa^  called  into  requisition, 
liefore  the  Twenty-first  reached  its  new  destination,  the  Six- 
teenth ha<l  extricated  itself  The  TwCTity-first  was  then  kept 
on  duty  on  the  line  of  the  Hannibal  ami  St.  .I<i-cph  Kailroad 
for  about  two  weeks,  without,  however,  meeting  an  enemy  (»r 
an  incident  worth  rclatinj;.  We  did  make  one  march,  how- 
ever,  during  that  time,  from  Salt  Iiiver,  Mo.,  to  Florida,  Mo., 
and  returned,  in  search  of  Tom  Harris,  who  was  reported  in 
that  neighborhood  with  n  handful  of  rebels.  It  was  imjxtssi- 
ble,  however,  to  get  nearer  than  a  day's  march  of  him.  From 
Salt  iJiver  the  regiment  went  to  Mexico,  Mo.,  where  it  re- 
mained for  two  weeks ;  thence  to  Ironton,  Mo.,  passing 
through  St.  Louis  on  the  7th  of  August,  when  I  was  assigned 
to  duty  09  a  Brigadier  General,  and  turned  over  the  command 
of  the  regiment  to  that  gallant  and  Christian  officer,  Colonel 
Alexander,  who  afterwards  yielded  up  his  life,  whilst  nc^bly 
leading  it  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga." 

Early  in  August  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a  Brigadier 
General.  His  name  having  Wen  suggested  by  the  Hon.  E. 
B.  Washbumc,  and  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  from  Illinois,  the  President  appointed 
him  to  that  rank  to  <late  from  May  17, 1801,  one  month  ante- 
rior to  his  apjiointment  of  Colonel  by  Governor  Yates.  lie 
was  immediately  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  district  of 
South-eastern  Missouri,  including  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
State,  from  which  it  took  its  name,  Southern  Illinois,  and  all 
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of  the  territory  in  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  then  or 
afterwards  under  the  control  of  the  national  forces.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  assignment  he  was  ordered  by  telegraph 
to  proceed  to  St.  Louis  and  report  in  person  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  department.  In  order  that  no  tim6  should  be  lost, 
a  special  train  was  sent  from  St.  Louis  for  him — but  when  the 
General  presented  himself  the  same  day  at  head-quarters  as 
directed,  they  were  so  surrounded  by  sentinels,  and  hedged 
about  with  aids-de-camp  in  waiting,  that  he  was  delayed  over 
twenty-four  hours,  before  he  could  reach  the  presence  of 
General  Fremont.  Having  received  his  instructions,  on  the 
1st  of  September,  he  went  at  once  to  Cairo,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters,  and  assumed  the  command  to  which 
he  had  been  assigned. 

At  this  time  the  rebels  under  Polk  held  Columbus,  a  strong 
point  commanding  the  river  twenty  miles  below  Cairo,  and  in 
connection  with  Bragg,  at  Bowling  Green,  were  making  vig- 
orous efforts  to  provoke  Kentucky  into  an  abandonment  of  her 
assumed  neutrality.  They  had  also  a  force  operating  in 
South-eastern  Missouri,  under  Thompson ;  they  controlled  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  throughout  its  length,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio ;  held  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland,  and  seemed 
to  be  looking  to  the  control  of  the  Ohio,  by  the  seizure  of 
Paducah  and  other  strong  points  on  the  western  border  of 
Kentucky.  Perceiving  the  true  condition  of  affairs  almost 
at  a  glance,  and  properly  appreciating  the  strategic  import- 
ance of  Paducah,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  Grant  determined  at  once  to  forestall  the 
movement  which  Polk  had  already  begun  toward  that  point ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  September  he  signified  his  intentions  to 
Fremont  and  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky.  On  the  night  of 
the  same  day,  having  received  no  countermanding  order  from 
Fremont,  and  having  made  an  arrangement  with  Commodore 
Foote  for  a  convoy  of  two  gun-boats,  he  set  out  with  two  reg- 
iments of  infantry  and  one  battery  of  field  artillery,  embarked 
upon  steam  trafisports.  An  accident  to  one  of  the  transports 
caused   a   slight   detention   to  his  flotilla.     Nevertheless,  it 
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arrived  at  Paducah  by  half-past  einflit  o'clock  the  next  dav. 
A  .email  force  of  rebels,  under  (Jeneral  Tilj^liman,  had  reached 
there  before  the  national  troops,  but  fled  upon  their  aj)pronch, 
leaviniT  (Jrant  to  take  quiet  possession  of  the  town,  and  the 
rebel  stores  already  jrathered  there.      Ilavinfj   disembarked 
the  troops  and  occupied  the  telerrraph  office,  railroad  depot, 
and  marine  hospital,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  savinj:^  that  he 
had  n<»thin;;  to  do  with  opinions,  and  would  deal  only  with 
armed  rel)ellion,  its  aiders  and  abettors.     The  same  day  he 
returned  to  Cairo,  where  he  found  permission  from  Fremont 
to  take  Paducah,  if  he  thought  himself  stronjr  enough.      Hut, 
in  the  meantime,   Fremont,  had    sent  him,   bv  telerrraph,   a 
severe  reprimand  for  corresponding  with  the  Kentucky  State 
authorities  in  regard  to  his  contemplated  movement,  and  in- 
formed him  that  General  C.  F.  Smith  had  l>een  assigned  to 
the  command  of  Pa<lucah,  with  orders  to  report  directly  to 
Fremont's   hcad-fjuarters.     As   a  matter  of  course,  Grant's 
promptitude  was  an  exa."porating  blow  to  the  disunionists  in 
Kentucky,  and  waa  icvercly  denounced  by  the  rebel  authori- 
tiea  08  a   flagrant  violation  of  the   neutrality  declared  by  a 
sovereign  State.     Its  effect  was  to  give  the  national  forces 
firm  control  of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  as  well  as  of  the  Lower  Ten- 
nessee   and   Cumberland.      At   the    same   time   it  8er\ed  to 
unmask    the    real    intention    of  the    rebel    leaders,    while   it 
strengthened  the  hands  (»f  the  Tnion  men  in  the  Lemslature 
suflficiently  to  enable  them  to  carry  resolutions  favoring  the 
Union  cause,  thus  putting  an  end  fore%er  to  the  rcl)el  fiction 
of  Kentucky  neutrality.     During  the  next  ten  weeks,  Grant 
was  prohibite<l  from  engaging  in  important  operations,  and 
by  the  order  of  Fremont  was  kept  in  a  strictly   defensive 
attitude. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  capture  of  Paducah.  Smithland,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuml)erland  Kiver,  was  taken  possession  of 
^y  C.  F.  Smith,  acting  under  special  instructions  from  Fre- 
mont. Grant,  in  the  meantime,  was  engaged  in  strengthen- 
ing the  defenses  of  Cairo,  and  in  building  those  at  Bird's  Point 
and  Fort  Holt. 
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Cairo  had  come  to  be  recognized  by  the  Government  as  a 
point  of  great  importance.  Being  situated  at  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  Illinois,  thrust  in  between  Kentucky  on  the 
one  hand  and  Missouri  on  the  other,  with  ample  railway  com- 
munication with  the  north,  and  covered  from  attack  by  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  Rivers,  it  was  early  selected  as  a  base 
of  operations  against  the  rebels  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley. 

New  troops  were  now  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
North-west ;  and  while  they  were  filled  with  ardor,  and  in- 
spired by  an  exalted  spirit  of  patriotism,  they  were,  men  and 
officers,  entirely  ignorant  of  warfare.  Plere  and  there  was 
an  occasional  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  but 
that  was  a  memory  of  the  past.  Officers  and  men  alike  re- 
quired instruction.  The  task  of  organizing  and  giving  this 
instruction  naturally  fell  to  Grant,  the  commanding  general 
of  the  district.  At  that  time  he  had  not  a  single  trained 
soldier  or  officer  of  the  regular  army  under  his  command, 
and  hence  he  was  compelled  to  direct  everything  in  person. 
He  was  actually  obliged  to  teach  the  regimental  and  company 
officers  how  to  make  requisitions  for  rations  and  equipage. 
McClellan  and  Buell  had  so  completely  monopolized  the  offi- 
cers of  the  regular  army,  that  Grant  was  also  forced  to  select 
his  staff  entirely  from  officers  of  the  volunteer  service.  They 
had  first  to  be  taught  their  duties  before  they  could  be  of  any 
assistance ;  so  that  for  much  of  the  time  Grant  had  to  act  as 
adjutant-general,  quartermaster,  commissary,  ordnance  officer, 
and  aid-de-camp.  He  was  busy  from  morning  till  night,  and 
frequently  from  night  till  morning,  in  writing  orders,  endors- 
ing papers,  and  doing  the  multifarious  work  incident  to  such 
a  command. 

Fortunately,  in  this  emergency,  he  displayed  that  profound 
knowledge  of  character  for  which  he  has  since  become  so 
justly  distinguished.  Lieutenant  John  A.  Rawlins,  (now 
Brigadier- General  and  Chief-of-staff,)  a  young  lawyer  of  tal- 
ent, with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Galena,  was 
chosen  for  the  position  of  Adjutant-General,  and  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  great  eagerness ;  bringing  to 
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hia  assistance  habits  of  regularity  and  order  in  the  transaction 
of  bu-sincss,  a  remarkably  retentive  memory  and  a  powerful 
understanding.  Under  the  instructions  of  his  chief,  he  was 
not  lung  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  administrative 
details. 

During  this  period  of  two  months  Grant's  forces  were  in- 
crea.-ed  to  20,00U  men,  from  whom  he  organized  the  nuclcu.-* 
of  that  army  with  wiiich  he  afterwards  repossessed  the  entire 
valley  nf  the  Mississippi,  and  which  throughout  a  career  ex- 
tending' to  the  end  of  the  war,  never  met  the  rebels  but  to 
concjuer  them.  ^^  hil.-^t  engagc<l  in  this  work  he  more  than 
once  advised  the  capture  of  Columbus,  a  strong  point  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Missi.^sippi,  twenty  miles  below  Cairo,  which 
the  rebels  were  fortifying,  and  where  they  were  gathering  a 
large  and  well  appointed  force.  This  pu.-ition  Ixjing  naturally 
one  of  the  strongest  on  the  river,  enabled  the  rclx'ls  to  com- 
pletely bar  the  navigation  of  the  stream,  and  to  menace  cither 
Paducah  or  Cairo.  By  holding  IJelmont  also,  a  point  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  directly  under  the  guns  of  CoUunbus, 
they  could  cross  trf>ops  at  all  times  for  the  purpose  of  making 
incursions  into  Mi?souri  an«l  menacing  Cape  Ciirardeau,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances,  even  St.  Louis  itself.  As 
early  as  the  10th  of  September,  Grant  wrote  that  if  he  were 
permitted  to  use  his  discretion,  and  could  have  slight  rein- 
forcements, he  could  take  Columbus,  but  he  received  no  reply 
to  his  letter. 

On  the  2l8t  of  October,  a  .spirited  fight  took  place  at  Fred- 
ericktown,  in  South-eastern  Missouri,  between  the  rebels 
under  Jeff.  Thompson  and  a  detachment  of  Grant's  command, 
sent  out  from  Caj>e  Girardeau,  under  Colonel  Plummer,  as- 
sisted l)y  Hawkins*  Missouri  cavalry  and  Colonel  Carlin's 
regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  nioving  from  Pilot  Knob, 
The  movement  of  the  Union  detachments  having  been  well 
timed,  Thompson  was  considerably  outnumbered  by  the  unite<l 
force,  and,  although  strongly  posted,  he  was  overpowered 
after  two  hours'  severe  fighting,  and  compelled  to  fly,  leav- 
ing sixty  killed  upon  the  field. 
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On  the  1st  of  November,  Grant  was  directed  Ly  Fremont 
to  make  demonstrations  toward  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and 
Blandville,  but  was  cautioned  against  bringing  on  an  actual 
eno-ao-ement.  The  next  day  Fremont  informed  him  that  a 
force  of  three  thousand  rebels  had  taken  position  on  the  St. 
Francis  River,  about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Cairo,  and 
ordered  him  to  detach  a  force  to  assist  a  column,  already 
moving  from  Ironton,  in  driving  them  away.  In  compliance 
with  these  instructions,  Grant  sent  one  regiment  from  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  Colonel  (now  Governor)  Oglesby,  with  a 
small  brigade  of  mixed  troops  from  Commerce,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Indian  Ford,  on  the  St.  Francis.  But  the  next  day 
Grant  was  informed  that  Polk,  at  Columbus,  had  begun  to 
send  reinforcements  to  Price,  who  was  at  that  time  confront- 
ing the  national  forces  in  South-west  Missouri.  Fremont 
therefore  ordered  a  demonstration  towards  Columbus,  and 
Grant  immediately  sent  the  regiment  of  W.  H.  L.  "Wallace  to 
reinforce  Oglesby,  and  directed  Oglesby  to  turn  his  column 
towards  New  Madrid, — a  point  on  the  Mississippi  below  Co- 
lumbus,— with  instructions  to  communicate  with  him  at  Bel- 
mont. General  C.  F.  Smith  was  requested  to  send  out  a 
force  from  Paducah,  for  the  purpose  of  menacing  Columbus 
from  the  rear,  while  two  smaller  detachments  moved  out  from 
Bird's  Point  and  Fort  Holt,  with  the  intention  of  giving  the 
demonstration  the  appearance  of  a  general  movement. 

Having  made  these  dispositions,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
of  November,  Grant  embarked  the  rest  of  his  available  force, 
consisting  of  five  regiments  of  infantry,  one  section  of  artil- 
lery, and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry, — in  all  about  thirty-one 
hundred  men, — and,  under  the  convoy  of  two  gun-boats,  began 
the  demonstration  towards  Columbus.  But  having  heard 
during  the  night  that  the  rebels  had  been  crossing  troops  from 
Columbus  to  Belmont,  and  fearing  for  Oglesby's  safety,  he  at 
once  decided  to  convert  his  demonstration  into  an  actual 
movement  against  the  rebel  camps  at  Belmont.  This  pur- 
pose was  favored  by  the  semblance  of  a  landing  which  he  had 

made  the  night  before  on  the  Kentucky  side,  ten  or  twelve 
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miles  below  Cairo.  At  early  dawn  of  the  7th  the  transports 
steamed  down  the  river,  and  landing  at  Hunters  Point  juet 
outside  the  range  of  the  heavy  guns  at  Colunibu?,  the  troops 
were  rapidly  disembarked,  and  moved  by  the  flank  to  within 
two  miles  of  Belmont.  Here  they  were  halted  long  enough 
to  fonn  in  order  of  battle,  and  then  marched  forward  to  the 
attack. 

The  rclxil  camp  had  been  cstaldij-hed  in  on  open  field  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  its  front  covered  by  a  wooded  slough 
running  through  several  small  lagoons,  an«l  further  strength- 
ened by  a  line  of  abattis.  The  enemy  under  Colonel  Tappan 
havinir  been  warned  bv  the  lot)kout  from  Columbus,  were  on 
the  alert,  and  lost  no  time  in  disposing  themselves  to  resist 
Grant's  approach.  General  Pillow,  with  four  regiments  of 
hia  division,  hurriedly  crosacd  tlie  river  and  took  comm;ind 
of  the  rel>els. 

The  national  forces  moved  forwanl  to  the  attack  as  soon  aa 
circumstances  would  permit,  covered  by  a  heavy  line  of  skir- 
mishers meeting  with  determined  opposition  at  every  step. 
By  nine  o'clock  they  were  all  engaged,  except  one  battalion 
left  to  guartl  the  transports  and  landing.  The  rebels  fought 
>vith  determination,  disputing  every  foot  of  the  way,  and  hold- 
ing to  every  tree  till  the  la.'^t  minute  ;  but  after  four  hours' 
hard  fiiihtinu,  with  varvinrr  f(»rtunes,  Grant's  raw  volunteers 
swept  everything  before  them, — j)ushcd  the  rebels  Ijcyond  the 
lagoon,  burst  upon  their  camp,  captured  their  artillery  and 
equipage,  and  took  many  prisoners.  During  the  action  the 
men  had  behaved  like  veterans,  but  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory they  forgot  what  little  they  had  learned  of  military 
order.  The  four  hours'  hard  work  through  which  they  had 
gone,  had  necessarily  disorganized  them  consideraldy,  and 
instead  of  forming  again  and  pressing  the  rebels,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  taken  cover  under  the  river  bank,  they  l)Ogan 
to  ]»lunder  the  rebel  encampment  and  count  the  fruits  of  their 
victory.  Many  of  the  field  oflicers  carried  away  by  enthu- 
siasm, and  not  realizing  the  dangers  of  their  situation,  wasted 
their  time  and  breath  in  making  speeches.     But  the  rebels 
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thouo'li  beaten  were  not  disheartened.  General  Polk,  over- 
lookino-  the  entire  scene  from  the  heights  of  Columbus,  had 
become  thoroughly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Pillow,  and 
hurried  reinforcements  to  him  as  fast  as  possible.  Three 
reo-iments  under  Colonel  Marks  reached  him  first,  soon  fol- 
lx)wed  by  General  Cheatham's  brigade,  thus  increasing  the 
rebel  force  to  eleven  or  twelve  regiments,*  over  twice  as  many 
as  Grant  had  with  him.  Pillow  lost  no  time  in  reorganizing 
his  command,  or  in  getting  it  into  a  suitable  position  from 
which  to  assail  Grant  in  flank  and  rear.  In  the  meantime, 
the  latter  having  observed  the  rebel  transports  crowded  with 
troops  crossing  from  Columbus,  and  discovered  the  movements 
of  Pillow,  saw  that  he  had  nothing  left  him  but  to  withdraw 
his  forces  promptly  to  the  transports.  He  directed  the  camps 
to  be  burned,  and  after  much  hard  work,  with  the  aid  of  the 
rebel  guns  at  Columbus,  he  succeeded  in  recalling  his  men 
to  their  colors.  The  march  in  retreat  was  begun  without 
further  delay,  but  had  hardly  commenced  when  the  combined 
rebel  force  was  discovered  between  them  and  the  transports. 
One  of  Grant's  officers  hurried  to  him  with  the  information, 
and  in  an  excited  manner,  exclaimed :  "  We  are  surrounded, 
and  will  have  to  surrender ! "  "I  guess  not,"  said  Grant 
with  composure.  "  If  we  are  surrounded  we  must  cut  our 
way  out  as  we  cut  our  way  in." 

When  the  troops  discovered  that  their  chief  was  deter- 
mined to  fight  his  way  out,  all  hesitation  was  at  an  end.  The 
attack  was  made  with  vigor,  and  resulted  as  had  been  ex- 
pected,— in  a  second  defeat  of  the  enemy.  The  transports 
were  reached  in  due  time,  and  the  command  embarked  under 
cover  of  the  gun-boats  without  further  loss  or  confusion. 

The  loss  of  the  national  forces  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  was  485  men,  while  that  of  the  rebels  reached  632.f 
This  was  the  first  battle  of  any  magnitude  in  that  theater  of 
operations,  and  is  justly  claimed  by  Grant  as  a  substantial 
and  important  victory.  Officers  and  men  had  behaved  with 
great  gallantry.  Colonel  s  Logan,  Lauman,  Dougherty,  and 
*  "  Southern  History  of  the  War,"  pp.  206-8.  t  Ibidem,  p.  209. 
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Fouke,  and  General  McClemand  led  their  men  with  con- 
epicuous  bravery  throughout  the  action,  while  Grant  himeelf 
exhibited  his  usual  coolness  and  determination.  In  the  heat 
of  the  action  his  horse  was  killed  under  him.  After  the 
larger  part  of  his  command  had  reached  the  transports,  he 
went  out  again,  accompanied  by  an  aid-de-camp  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  the  battalion  that  had  been  left  to  cover 
the  landing,  and  such  small  parties  as  had  not  yet  got  in,  but 
had  gone  only  a  few  rods  when  he  found  himself  in  front  of 
the  entire  rebel  line  not  sixty  paces  distant,  lieing  dressed 
in  a  soldiers  blouse,  the  rel>els  took  no  particular  notice  of 
him.  He  saw  that  all  his  stragglers  had  been  picked  up  or 
cut  off,  and  therefore  turned  to  ride  towards  the  boat,  but  aa 
the  rebels  continued  to  advance  rapidly  in  the  same  direction, 
he  was  comi>elled  to  put  his  horse  to  his  best  speed,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaciung  the  boat  just  as  she  was  pushing  off.  The 
rebels,  now  under  Polk  in  person,  reached  the  shore  a  few 
minutes  afterwanls,  and  o|)encd  a  severe  musketry  fire  on 
the  transports,  but  as  thcv  fired  low,  little  or  no  damafje  was 
done.  The  gun-boats  replied  with  canister  and  grape  and 
drove  them  back  in  confusion. 

The  rebel  historians  claim  this  as  a  great  victory,  but  noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  (rrant  accomplished  his  j)urposc, 
captured  and  burnt  the  rclK-l  camps,  took  their  artillery  and 
compelled  Pillow's  command  of  five  regimentfl  to  seek  safety 
under  cover  of  the  river  bank.  After  the  rebel  force  had 
been  doubled  by  two  additional  brigades,  and  hatl  succeeded 
in  surrounding  Grant,  the  latter  again  broke  the  rebel  linea 
and  forced  his  way  to  the  transports,  inflicting  almost  twice  aa 
much  loss  upon  the  enemy  as  he  had  received.  Oglesby'a 
movement  was  entirely  protected,  and  the  rebels  in  all  that 
region  were  thrown  uprm  the  defensive,  lest  their  strong 
places  should  l>e  wrested  from  them.  The  national  troops 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Belmont  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  they  had  gained  a  substantial  victory,  and  the  memory 
of  their  deeds  gave  them  a  confidence  and  steadiness  in  action 
which  transformed  them  at  once  into  veterans.     Neither  offi- 
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cers  nor  men  who  participated  in  that  battle  were  ever  known 
to  falter  in  the  hour  of  danger,  but  wherever  hard  work  was 
required  or  hard  blows  were  to  be  given,  a  regiment  with 
"Belmont"  upon  its  flags  was  sure  to  be  found.  And  yet 
the  country  at  large  did  not  realize  these  facts,  but  regarded 
Grant  with  distrust  and  looked  upon  the  battle  as'  at  best  a 
glorious  misfortune. 


CHATTER    VTT. 

TIIF.  RF.rin.S  CONCENTRATE  AT  nOWr.ING  CREEN  AND  PTRENCiTIIEN  CO- 
LLMIILS,  KOIITS  r>C)NKL.S()N  AM>  IIKNRY — FREMONT  SUCCEEDED  UY 
HALLECK — GRANT  CONFIRMED  IN  III9  COMMAND — DCF.LL  RELIEVES 
SHERMAN — IIALLECK  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE—  GRANT  MAKEi^  A  DEM- 
ONSTRATION TOWARDS  OOLl'MHCS  —  RECOMMENDS  A  MOVEMENT 
AGAINST  FOKT  HENRY  —  REGIN8  THE  MOVEMENT  —  CAPTURE  OF 
FORT    HENRY — CONCEITION   OF   THIS   MOVEMENT   DUE   TO   GRANT. 

The  rebels  now  set  about  etrenrrtheninjT  tbcir  position  in 
West  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  accordinfj^ly  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  who  had  been  sent  West  by  the  Davis  govern- 
ment, with  discretionary  powers,  determined  to  establitih  a 
stronj;  defensive  line  extcndinj^  from  the  Mississippi  to  Central 
Kcntuckv.  lie  concentrated  at  Bowlintr  firecn,  on  the  ex- 
trcmc  right  of  this  line,  covering  Nashville  and  Central  Ten- 
nessee, a  large  and  well  appointed  army.  Columbus  was  . 
rapidly  strengthened  by  all  the  heavy  guns  which  could  be 
obtained,  while  the  garrison  was  swelled  by  a  large  force, 
designed  to  cover  Memphis  and  hold  the  Mississippi.  The 
centre  of  the  line  was  occupied  by  two  strongly  entrenched 
camps,  Fort  Henry  situated  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Kiver,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Cumberland.  These  positions  had  been  selected  and  fortified 
with  considerable  care  by  experienced  engineers,  and  were 
well  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  barring  the  navigation  of  the 
two  rivers  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Tennessee.  Every 
exertion  was  made  to  render  them  entirely  secure.  Magazines 
were  constructed,  guns  of  heavy  calibre  were  mounted  upon 
the  water  fronts,  and  troops  were  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  South  with  great  dispatch.     The  rebel  leaders  seem  to 
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have  become  thoroughly  alarmed,  even  at  this  early  day*  by 
the  activity  which  the  Union  forces  were  displaying,  and  did 
all  they  could  to  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  num^ 
bcrs  and  resources. 

Owinfj  to  the  failure  of  Fremont's  administration  of  civil 
affairs  in  Missouri,  he  was  relieved  on  the  9th  of  November 
and  was  succeeded  the  same  day  by  General  Plalleck,  with 
enlarged  authority  both  civil  and  military. 

The  new  command  was  designated  as  the  department  of  the 
Missouri,  and  included  Arkansas  and  Western  Kentucky  in 
addition  to  the  territory  which  had  heretofore  been  within  the 
limits  of  Fremont's  department.  About  the  same  time  all 
that  j3art  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  lying  east  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  was  erected  into  an  independent  command  to 
be  called  the  Department  of  the  Ohio.  General  Buell  was 
designated  to  relieve  General  Sherman,  who  had  succeeded 
General  Anderson  a  short  time  before 

General  Halleck,  continued  Grant  In  the  command  which 
he  had  held  under  Fremont,  but  chano;ed  its  desiijnation  to 
the  District  of  Cairo — and  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  include 
Paducah.  During  the  two  months  which  followed  Halleck's 
accession  to  command  in  the  West,  no  important  operations 
were  conducted  from  Grant's  district,  but  the  time  was  passed 
in  instructing  the  troops,  and  in  perfecting  their  organization. 

Early  in  January,  1862,  Halleck  ordered  Grant  to  make 
demonstrations  from  Paducah  and  Bird's  Point  towards  Co- 
lumbus for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  re-enforcement  of 
Buckner  then  collecting  a  large  force  at  Bowling  Green.  In 
compliance  with  these  instructions  six  thousand  men  under 
McClernand,  were  sent  out  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo, 
while  a  somewhat  larger  force  under  C  F.  Smith  moved  at 
the  same  time  from  Paducah.  These  troops  were  marching 
and  countermarching  through  the  swamps  of  Kentucky, 
something  over  a  week,  and  although  they  were  not  engaged 
in  fighting  they  suffered  greatly  from  exposure,  and  hardships. 
A  few  days  after  they  started  the  order  to  send  them  was 
*  '•  Soutliern  History  of  the  War,"  p.  210. 
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countermanded.  In  the  meantime,  aa  early  as  the  Gth  of 
Janujxrv,  Grunt  had  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  Forts 
Donelson  and  Henry,  and  had  applied  to  General  llallcck  for 
authority  to  visit  him  at  St.  Ivouis  in  order  that  he  mijjht 
obtain  permission  for  the  movement.  Buell  had  asked  Mc- 
Clellan  then  General-in-Chief,  that  a  demonstration  miiiht  Iw 
made  in  the  direction  of  Nashville,  from  Cairo,  hut  neither 
llallcck  nor  McClellan  seemed  to  realize  the  full  importance 
of  the  suggestion.  The  latter  in  fact,  declared  the  capture 
of  Bowling  Cireen  and  Xa-^hville  to  be  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  at  that  time.  lUit  on  the  22d  of  January  Gen- 
eral Smith,  who  hatl  just  returned  from  a  reconnoissance  of 
Fort  Henry,  reported  that  the  place  could  Ixj  easily  taken  by 
the  iron  elads  and  a  strong  co-operating  land  force,  if  the  at- 
tack should  be  made  within  a  short  time,  (irant  sent  this 
information  at  once  to  Halleck,  and  on  the  next  day  set  out 
to  visit  him.  Halleck  however  would  not  sanction  the  im- 
dcrtaking,  hut  sent  him  hack  t(»  his  connuand  with  an  intima- 
tion that  it  would  he  time  enough  to  make  suggestions  when 
they  were  asked.  Fortunately,  however.  Grant  wa.s  not  con- 
vinced by  Halleck's  ideas  of  strategy,  but  on  the  2Hth  of 
January,  he  telegraphed  for  permission  "  to  take  and  hold 
Fort  Henry,"  following  it  the  next  day  by  a  letter  stating  his 
reasons  more  fully  than  he  had  yet  done,  for  believing  that 
the  place  could  be  taken  and  that  considerations  of  sound 
policy  would  warrant  the  attempt.  These  repeated  applica- 
tions, supported  as  they  were  by  Commodore  J'oote,  com- 
manding the  naval  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  at  last 
prevailed,  and  Halleck  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
movement.  Detailed  Instructions  were  sent  on  the  oUth  of 
January,  and  rcache«l  Cairo  f»n  the  1st  of  February.  On  the 
2d,  Grant,  accompanied  by  seventeen  thousand  men  on  trans- 
ports, and  seven  iron-clads  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Footc,  set  out  upon  this  expedition  and  two  days  thereafter 
the  troops  %vere  disembarked  a  few  miles  below  Fort  Henry, 
for  the  purpose  of  marching  upon  its  rear  while  the  gun-boat* 
should  attack  it  in  front. 
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The  rebels  had  erected  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
and  had  o-arrisoned  them  by  about  2500  men  under  General 
Tiln-hman.  The  main  work  was  however  on  the  eastern  side 
and  consisted  of  an  enclosed  bastioned  line  mounting  seventeen 
heavy  guns,  with  a  strong  hne  of  outworks,  covering  the  ap- 
proach by  the  Dover  road.  Fort  Heiman,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  overlooked  Fort  Henry,  but  not  having  been 
finished  the  rebels  abandoned  it  at  the  first  intimation  of 
danger.  The  Tennessee  River  at  that  time  being  very  high, 
Fort  Henry  situated  on  the  bottom  land,  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  water.  Grant  desired  to  make  his  movement 
entirely  certain  and  to  capture  both  forts  with  their  garrisons. 
He  therefore  delayed  the  advance  till  the  next  day,  employing 
the  interval  in  bringing  up  additional  troops,  and  in  making 
his  final  dispositions  for  the  attack.  Not  knowing  that  Fort 
Heiman  had  been  evacuated  he  ordered  C.  F.  Smith  with 
two  brigades  to  invest  and  take  it  at  daylight,  while  McCler- 
nand  was  ordered  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces  to  move 
to  the  rear  of  Fort  Henry  and  to  take  position  on  the  roads 
to  Fort  Donelson  and  Dover.  The  iron-clads  steamed  up  at 
the  same  time  and  by  noon  opened  at  short  range  upon  the 
water  batteries.  The  rebel  artillerists  under  the  direct  com- 
mand of  Tilghman  in  person,  served  their  guns  with  accuracy 
and  eifect  but  after  an  hour  and  a  half  every  gun  was  silenced. 
They  could  not  hold  out  against  the  heavier  metal  of  their 
assailants  though  they  inflicted  severe  injury  upon  them. 
The  Essex,  was  struck  by  a  shot,  which  penetrated  her  boiler, 
causing  a  terrible  explosion  from  the  effects  of  which  forty- 
eiirht  soldiers  and  sailors  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  fort 
surrendered,  with  General  Tilghman  and  staff,  and  about  ninety 
men,  but  the  main  force,  having  been  posted  in  the  outworks 
on  the  high  ground  fled  by  the  road  to  Fort  Donelson  as  soon 
as  they  saw  their  flag  hauled  down.  McClernand  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  the  place  assigned  him  till  some  time  after  the 
retreat  had  begun,  his  delay  having  been  unavoidably  caused 
by  the  high  water,  bad  roads,  and  difficult  character  of  the 
country,  and  the  victory  was  therefore  not  so  complete  as  it 
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might  have  been.  Grant  announced  his  success  to  Ilalleck, 
in  a  brief  and  modest  telegram,  closing  with  the  mformation, 
that  he  should  take  and  destroy  Fort  Donelson  on  the  8th 
and  then  return  to  Fort  Henry. 

Note.— The  conception  of  the  movement  against  Fort*  Ilcnry  and  Donelson 
is  doubUess  due  to  Grant,  for,  although  others,  as  Sherman  and  Ilucll.  n»ay 
have  (*tvn  the  necessity  of  tliis  movement  Ka  soon  as  or  even  before  Grant, 
Hhtu  is  no  evidence  tha<  eillier  of  thera  ever  •ugges.ted  it  to  him,  or  to  any 
CDC  else  who  did  suggest  it  to  him.  Iladeau's  "  Military  History  '  gives  a  full 
and  clear  exponition  of  all  the  corretsiKindence  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
shows  clearly  that  it  was  fJrant's  persistence  alone  which  succeeded  in  geting 
AUtliority  for  lliv  movement. 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 

BOWLING  GREEN  EVACUATED  —  FORT  DONELSON  HEAVILY  RE-EN- 
:,FORCED  AND  STRENGTHENED — GRANT  MOVES  UPON  IT — SKIRMISH- 
lyiQ  —  INVESTMENT  —  DEFEAT  OF  THE  GUN-BOATS  —  THE  REBELS 
UNDERTAKE  TO  CUT  THEIR  WAY  OUT — DESPERATE  BATTLE — GRANT 
ARRIVES  ON  THE  FIELD — RESTORES  ORDER — ANECDOTE — RENEWS 
THE  BATTLE — SMITH'S  SUCCESSFUL  ASSAULT — BUCKNER  ASKS  FOR 
AN  ARMISTICE — GRANT  PROPOSES  TO  MOVE  AT  ONCK  UPpN  HIS 
WORKS — UNCONDITIONAL  SURRENDER — GRANT  MADE  MAJOR-GEN- 
ERAL— HALLECK'S  JEALOUSY. 

In  anticipation  of  further  operations  on  the  part  of  Grant's 
column,  General  Pillow  assumed  command  at  Fort  Donelson 
on  the  9th  of  February,  and  began  at  once  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  comino;  struo-gle.  The  remnant  of  Tilo-hman's 
force  had  already  arrived,  and  on  the  13th,  the  garrison  was 
further  strengthened  by  a  considerable  force  from  Kussellville 
under  the  command  of  Floyd.  Johnston,  who  was  then  at 
Bowling  Green  in  supreme  command,  called  a  council  of  his 
Generals,  and  after  fully  considering  the  condition  of  affairs, 
decided  to  fiMit  the  battle  for  Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee 
at  Fort  Donelson.  He  therefore  detached  all  the  troops  that 
could  be  spared  from  the  army  confronting  Buell,  and  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  provide  the  army  at  Donelson 
with  ammunition  and  the  means  of  defense.* 

But  Grant  was  equally  prompt  to  perceive  the  advantage 
of  activity,  and  made  all  haste  to  gather  the  means  of  assail- 
ing that  important  point,  although  he  had  been  cautioned  by 
Halleck  to  "  strengthen  Fort  Henry  and  hold  it  at  all  hazards." 
Re-enforcements  were  hurried  forward  with  admirable  rapidity 

*  See  "  Southern  History  of  the  "War." 
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by  the  Department  Commander  at  St.  Loui?,  but  with  them 
came  ehovels  and  picks  in  abundance,  and  the  urgent  advice 
to  have  them  used  by  the  slaves  of  the  countrv,  who  mi^ht  be 
impressed  for  that  purpose,  (irant  with  the  instinct  of  a  true 
pohlicr,  had  no  notion  of  wasting  his  time  in  such  work.  He 
had  no  sym[)athy  with  the  excessive  caution  and  timiditv, 
which  even  at  that  day  had  begun  to  control  the  policy  of 
the  future  (iCiicral-in-Chief. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver  made  it  impossible 
to  collect  the  forces  in  the  neigh borho(»d  of  Fort  Henry,  and 
get  them  ready  for  the  advance.  The  gun-boata  had  not  vet 
returned  from  their  exj>cdition  up  the  Tennessee,  so  that  not- 
with.-^tanding  Grant's  impatience,  he  was  forced  to  wait  as 
patiently  as  he  might,  although  he  knew  that  every  moment's 
delav  was  makinjj  his  task  more  diffieialt. 

On  the  11th,  a  part  of  McClemand's  command  moved  out 
several  niiles,  .and  on  the  12th,  the  whole  force,  consisting  of 
Mcriemand's  and  Smith's  divisions,  about  fifteen  thousand 
strong,  inclu«ling  eight  batteries  of  artillery,  marched  by  the 
telegraph  and  Dover  roads  towards  the  rebel  stronghold. 
The  wagons,  tents,  and  all  "encumbrances"  were  left  at  Port 
Ilenrv  imdcr  the  protection  of  Ix?wis  Wallace's  brif'ade. 
Such  re-cnforccmenta  as  had  already  arrived,  were  ordered 
to  remain  on  their  transports  and  to  accompany  the  gtin-boats 
by  the  way  of  the  Cumberland  Kivcr  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Donclson. 

The  relwls  made  no  effort  to  delay  the  advance  of  Grant's 
armv,  although  the  broken  and  heavilv  wooded  countrv  be- 
tween  the  two  rivers  would  have  rendered  it  an  easy  matter 
for  a  small  force  to  give  the  national  trfx)p9  great  annoyance. 

By  this  time  the  rel)els  had  succeeded  in  making  Fort  Don- 
elson  the  strongest  place  in  that  theatre  of  operations.  It 
was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  on  a  rugged 
and  heavily  timl>ered  range  of  hills,  overh>oking  the  river  in 
one  direction,  and  commanding  the  country  in  the  other.  The 
lines  had  been  laid  out  by  skillful  engineers  and  were  po  ar- 
ranged on  the  water  front  as  to  completely  sweep  all  the  ap' 
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proaches  on  that  side.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  same 
side  were  two  powerful  and  well  constructed  sunken  batteries 
mounting  ten  thirty-two-pounders,  one  ten-inch  columbiad, 
and  one  heavy  rifled  gun.  On  the  land  side  the  main  and 
inner  line  of  breastworks  was  continuous,  and  followed  the 
hills  and  ridges  with  re-entrants,  curtains  and  salients,  so  as 
to  enclose  over  a  hundred  acres  of  ground,  and  to  give  a  front 
of  over  two  miles,  covered  throughout  by  heavy  slashing  and 
abattis.  Both  flanks  of  this  line  rested  upon  creeks,  the  banks 
of  which  were  overflowed  by  the  back  water  from  the  river. 
Still  outside  of  this  line,  encircling  the  fort  and  the  town  of 
Dover,  was  a  line  of  detached  rifle  trenches,  surmounted  by 
log  breastworks.  The  rebel  force  consisted  of  twenty-six 
regiments  of  infantry,  two  independent  battalions,  and  For- 
rest's cavalry,*  numbering  in  all  about  twenty-three  thousand 
muskets,  and  sixty-five  guns,  of  which,  seventeen  were  heavy, 
and  the  rest  field  pieces. 

On  the  10th  Pillow  held  command  of  the  rebel  forces,  but 
he  was  superseded  by  Floyd,  (secretary  of  war  under  Bu- 
chanan) on  the  13th.  The  other  prominent  rebel  command- 
ers were  Buckner,  and  Bushrod  Johnson,  the  former  having 
command  of  the  fort  and  inner  line,  while  the  latter  assisted 
Pillow  in  the  command  of  the  rebel  left. 

Shortly  after  noon  of  the  12th  the  advance  guard  of  Mc- 
Clernand's  and  C.  F.  Smith's  columns  drove  in  the  rebel 
pickets  and  came  within  sight  of  the  stronghold,  in  front  of 
which  they  gradually  took  up  their  position.  Smith  on  the 
left  and  McClernand  on  the  right.  Slight  skirmishing  ensued 
at  intervals  along  the  lines,  but  nothino:  like  an  ensfagfement 
took  place  that  evening.  The  rebels  seemed  undecided,  while 
Grant  did  not  care  to  strike  till  he  could  have  the  powerful 
assistance  of  the  turtle-back  iron-clads.  The  next  day  waa 
spent  in  reconnoitering  the  ground,  extending  and  adjusting 
the  hues,  and  perfecting  the  investment.  Sharp  skirmishino-, 
and  some  desultory  fighting  took  place,  but  the  rebels  still 
refrained  from  attacking.  The  non-arrival  of  the  gun-boats 
*  "  Southern  History  of  the  War." 
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ami  (»f  the  expected  re-enforcements,  was  a  sufficient  reapon 
Avhy  Cirant  should  not  seek  to  hasten  the  action.  By  the 
seconil  niirht,  he  had  made  the  investment  as  complete  as  it 
could  l)c  made  hy  the  force  then  at  hand.  His  line  was  ahout 
three  miles  in  extent,  the  left  resting  on  Hickman's  Creek 
and  communicatinp;  with  the  Cumherland  while  the  centre 
occupied  an  open  field,  and  the  riijht  extended  well  out 
throu<rh  the  wooded  country  towards  Dover.  Batteries  of 
field  puns  occupied  favorable  positions  along  the  line,  hut  no 
entrenchments  had  l)een  thrown  up,  notwithstanding  (ieneral 
Hallerk's  foresight  in  sending  forward  axes,  shovels  and  picks. 
Neither  (inint  nor  his  army  had  yet  thought  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  such  weapons  during  the  progress  of  an  active  cam- 
paign. Everything  was  in  readiness  for  an  assault  or  a  siege, 
as  circunjstanccs  might  require,  as  soon  as  Foote  and  the 
transports  should  make  their  apjwarance.  At  this  time,  it 
will  l)e  rememl>ered,  that  Grant's  forces  consisted  of  only  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  six  field 
batteries,  nlxjut  14,000  men,  or  nearly  ten  thousand  less  than 
the  rel)cl  force  in  their  front.* 

Foote  reached  the  nei2hl)orhoo<l  of  Fort  Donelson  during 
the  night  of  the  I'^th,  bringing  with  him  the  long-expected 
re-enfurcemcnts.  These  were  disembarked  at  once,  formed 
into  a  new  division  under  General  I>cwis  Wallace  and  na- 
eigned  to  n  place  between  Smith  and  McClemand,  near  the 
center,  while  McArthur's  brigade  of  Smith's  division  waa 
moved  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  These  dispositions 
were  |)erfectcd  by  noon  of  the  14th,  and  at  three  P.  M.,  the 
flotilla,  under  Foote  steamed  up  the  CumlKrlan<l  and  opened 
fire  at  close  range  upon  the  rebel  works.  The  rebel  batteriea 
replied  at  once  and  with  great  spirit,  and  having  an  elevation 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  water,  they  were  enabled  to 
deliver  their  shot  with  telling  eflfect.    The  iron-clads  continued 

•  "  Campaigns  of  Gonoral  Forrest,"  p.  96,  itate?  :  "  Aa  it  wa*.  Grant,  land- 
ing with  a  petty  forcr  of  fifteen  thoutand  in  the  rerr  centre  of  a  force  of  nearij 
forty -fire  tliouaand,  having  the  interior  lines  for  concentration  and  communi- 
cation, by  railway  at  that,  wat  able  to  Uke  two  lieary  fortificatioiu  in  detail, 
and  place  hort  de  combat  wnrlyfijiitn  Ikmaaml  of  hi«  enemy. 
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their  approach  to  within  four  hundred  yards,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  succeeded  In  driving  the  rebels  from  their  guns  had 
not  two  of  the  best  boats  been  disabled.  The  action  continued 
an  hour  and  a  half  with  great  desperation,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  all  the  gun-boats  were  so  severely  crippled  that  they 
were  obliged  to  haul  off.  They  had  lost  fifty-four  men,  killed 
and  wounded.  Including  among  the  latter,  Commodore  Foote 
and  several  other  officers. 

McClernand  had  made  a  gallant  but  unauthorized  attack 
on  the  right  of  the  line.  In  which  Colonels  Wallace,  Haynle, 
and  Morrison,  and  the  troops  under  their  command  behaved 
with  great  Intrepidity ;  sharp  skirmishing  had  been  going  on 
all  day  In  front  of  the  other  divisions,  It  having  been  Grant's 
intention  to  order  a  general  attack  in  case  the  navy  should 
succeed  In  silenclno;  the  rebel  batteries.  This  not  having  been 
done  the  army  continued  immovable.  The  losses  up  to  this 
time  were  insignificant,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  fifty 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  rebels  deluded  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they 
had  gained  important  advantages,  and  were  greatly  elated  by 
their  partial  success,  from  the  fact  that  the  batteries  had 
beaten  off  the  gun-boats.* 

The  entrenchments  on  the  land  side  seemed  to  be  so  strono; 
and  so  well  manned  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  a  successful  as- 
sault by  new  troops.  Grant  had  begun  to  contemplate  a 
resort  to  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  a  regular  siege,  but 
the  idea  that  he  had  lost  the  day,  or  would  not  ultimately 
reduce  the  place,  never  entered  his  mind.  In  the  words  of 
Colonel  Oglesby :  "  he  had  gone  there  to  take  that  fort,  and 
intended  to  stay  till  he  did  it."  Ee-enforcements  had  begun 
to  pour  in  rapidly,  and  although  the  men  were  entirely  un- 
trained, they  were  of  the  right  material  to  encounter  danger 
and  hardships.  Up  to  the  13th,  the  weather  was  fine  and 
warm,  but  during  that  night  a  storm  of  sleet,  hail,  and  snow 
set  in,  and  before  morning  the  mercury  stood  at  twenty  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point.  The  tents  had  been  left  be.- 
"  Southern  History  of  the  War." 
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hind,  the  troops  were  without  rations  or  fires,  and  many  liad 
even  thrown  away  their  bhmkets  during  the  march  from  Fort 
Henry,  vet  there  was  no  fahering.  Every  man  stood  to  his 
post,  and  every  othcer  did  his  duty  cheerfully  and  willingly. 

The  rebels  seeing  the  Union  lines  strengthening  day  by 
dav,  seemed  from  the  first  to  have  had  no  hope  of  maintain- 
ing their  ])osition.  They  were  kept  constantly  on  the  alert 
lest  the  attack  should  fall  upon  them  unexpectedly,  while  the 
cold  and  wet  pinched  them  as  unrelentingly  as  it  did  the 
hardy  northerners.  The  situation  was  far  from  being  an  agree- 
able one,  and  in  the  vivid  imagination  of  Floyd  and  I'illow,  it 
nj>|)eared  worse  than  it  really  was.*  On  the  night  of  the 
14th,  Floyd  called  a  council  of  his  (Jenerals,  in  which  it  was 
represented  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  hold  out  for 
any  len<ith  of  time  with  their  inadef|uatc  numbers  and  inde- 
fensible po.-^Ition.  On  this  statement  of  the  case,  after  nmch 
discussion,  it  was  deciilcd  that  "  but  one  course  remained  by 
which  a  rational  hoj>c  of  saving  the  garrison  could  be  enter- 
tained, and  that  was  to  drive  back  the  molesting  force  on  the 
Dover  siile,  and  pass  their  troops  into  the  open  country  in  the 
direction  of  Nashville."  f  But  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  de- 
termination was  not  discovered  till  the  relxls  had  ncarl>-  suc- 
ceeded in  their  attempt  to  carry  it  into  eflTect. 

At  two  o'clock  A.  M.,  (irant  was  sent  for  by  Commodore 
Foote,  and  before  dawn  of  the  loth,  he  had  gone  on  board  the 
flag-ship,  where  he  received  the  information  that  the  fleet  would 
be  compelled  to  return  to  Cairo  for  repairs.  In  the  meantime 
the  relx?ls  had  made  arrangements  to  carry  out  their  desj)er- 
ate  policy,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light  they  sallied  from  the 
left  of  their  line  in  heavy  masses.  The  attack  fell  at  first 
upon  McArthur's  brigade  of  Smith's  division,  but  soon  ex- 
tended alonjr  the  brigades  of  Oglesby  and  W.  II.  L.  ^^  allacc, 
of  McClcmand's  division,  and  ultimately  to  Cruft's  brigade 

•"  Campaifinm  of  Foireft."  p.  70,  lUtcs  that  a  council  wag  held  earlr  on  the 
mominir  of  the  14th.  at  which  it  w  '.  <1  to  make  a  iortie  and  escape  to 

the  open  country,  but  it  waa  aband<  :  .        -  -ome  rooAOiu  not  made  public. 

t"  Southern  Hiitory  of  the  War,"  p.  247. 
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of  L.  Wallace's  divigion.  The  national  troops  fought  with 
great  courage,  stubbornly  holding  their  own  as  long  as  it  was 
possible,  against  the  superior  weight  and  impulsion  of  the 
enemy's  columns.  Even  when  they  yielded  their  ground,  it 
was  only  because  their  ammunition  was  exhausted.  General 
McClernand,  and  Colonels  McArthur,  Oglesby,  Cruft,  Logan, 
Lawler,  W.  H.  L.  "Wallace,  and  Eansom,  together  with  the 
field  and  line  officers  of  every  grade,  behaved  with  the  most 
conspicuous  gallantry.  Taylor's,  Dresser's  and  McAllister's 
batteries  were  well  posted  and  swept  the  advancing  rebels 
with  a  storm  of  canister  and  grape.  Everything  that  valor 
and  endurance  could  do  to  stem  the  tide  of  defeat  was  done, 
and  yet  with  varying  fortunes  and  occasional  success,  the 
Union  troops  Avere  slowly  pressed  back.  The  ammunition  of 
nearly  all  the  troops  engaged  had  been  exhausted,  and  the 
crisis  of  the  battle  seemed  to  have  arrived,  when  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  lull  in  the  fight,  Thayer's  brigade  of  Lewis 
Wallace's  division,  moved  into  the  post  of  danger,  while  the 
hard  pressed  regiments  of  the  right  refilled  their  cartridge 
boxes.  So  great  had  been  the  rebel  success,  that  Pillow 
paused  in  the  heat  of  his  advance  and  sent  to  Johnston 
at  Nashville,  the  following  message :  "  On  the  honor  of  a 
soldier,  the  day  is  ours."  But  he  had  claimed  the  victory 
before  it  was  won,  for,  although  the  tide  of  battle  in  the 
morning  had  set  strongly  in  his  favor,  he  was  destined  before 
night-fall  to  have  it  rolled  back  upon  him  with  resistless  force. 
At  nine  o'clock,  Grant  having  finished  his  interview  with 
Foote,  set  out  to  return  to  his  head-quarters,  but  received 
no  intimation  of  what  was  taking  place,  till  he  met  an  aid 
who  had  been  sent  to  inform  him  of  the  rebel  sortie.  On 
his  way  to  the  field  of  battle,  he  encountered  C.  F.  Smith, 
who  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  and  at  once  ordered  him  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  assault  the  rebel  riffht  with  his 
entire  division.  Pushing  on  rapidly,  he  soon  came  in  sight 
of  his  broken  and  disordered  troops.  The  condition  of  affiiirs 
was  nearly  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Logan,  Lawler,  and  Ean- 
som, were  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  officers 
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and  men  were  killed.  Wliiltit  riding  over  tlic  field  in  the 
njidst  of  the  confuiiion  and  uncertainty  which  prevailed, 
Grant  dij-covered  that  the  knapsacks  of  the  rehel  dead  were 
j)acked,  and  that  their  haversacks  were  filled  with  ratiitns. 
Knowinjx  that  no  eoldier  would  have  made  euch  preparations 
for  an  ordinary  sortie  nor  even  for  a  general  battle,  he  saw  at 
once  tliat  the  rebels  had  been  fighting  for  a  road  to  the  open 
country.  I' iilly  appreciating  the  situation,  lie  said  to  those 
about  him  :  "  \N  hiehever  party  makes  the  first  attack  will 
win  the  day,  and  the  rebels  will  have  to  be  very  fjuick  if  they 
beat  me!"  lie  sent  his  staff  at  once  to  reassure  the  troops 
by  telling  tln-m  of  his  fortunate  discovery,  and  with  the 
promptitude  of  genius,  gave  the  word  for  an  advance  along 
the  entire  line.  Having  done  this,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  gallujtcd  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  Smith,  and  ordered 
his  divi.-ion  to  assault  the  enemy's  works.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  requested  Fcxite.  in  writing,  to  steam  up  with  his 
fleet  and  make  a  show  of  renewing  the  attack. 

At  about  four  o'clock,  evervthinf;  wa«  in  readiness.  On 
the  center  and  right,  Wallace's  division,  Cruft's  and  M.  L, 
Smith's  brigades  in  advance,  supported,  as  occasion  rerjuired. 
by  McClernand  and  Mc.Vrthur,  moved  against  the  enemv, 
and  after  a  gallant  struggle,  recaptured  the  lost  guns  of  the 
morning  and  pressed  him  back  into  his  works. 

In  obeilience  to  the  orders  of  his  chief,  C.  F.  Smith  had 
lost  no  time  in  forming  Lauman's  brigade,  composed  of  the 
Second,  Seventh,  and  Fourteenth  Iowa,  with  the  Twenty- 
fifth  and  Fifty-second  Indiana,  into  a  column  of  attack.  Hav- 
ing ordered  Cook's  brigade  to  make  a  demonstration  on  his 
left,  he  rode  along  the  lines  of  the  forlorn  hope,  and  in  a  few 
soldierly  words  taught  them  what  must  be  done.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry,  mingled 
with  the  sullen  roar  of  artillery  from  the  center  and  right, 
told  the  gallant  veteran  that  the  time  for  his  advance  had 
come.  Throwing  himself  between  the  two  lines,  he  gave  the 
word  "forward."  His  men  sprang  to  the  attack  with  a  zeal 
and  rapidity  rarely  surpassed,  and  although  the  ground  over 
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which  they  had  to  move  was  broken,  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  small  trees,  and  swept  by  the  sharp  and  unrelent- 
ino-  musketry  of  the  rebels,  they  pushed  forward,  through 
brush  and  abattis,  scaled  the  heights  and  burst  upon  the  rebel 
line  with  a  force  that  nothing  human  could  resist.  Artillery 
and  re-enforcements  hurried  forward,  securing  the  advantage 
which  had  been  gained,  and  pressing  the  enemy  still  farther 
back,  while  McClernand,  Wallace,  and  McArthur,  pushed 
their  advance  with  renewed  vigor. 

When  night  closed,  the  desperate  struggle  was  no  longer 
doubtful.  It  found  the  Union  army  flushed  with  victory,  and 
filled  with  hope  for  the  morrow.  It  had  regained  all  the 
ground  lost  during  the  day  ;  re-established  and  strengthened 
its  lines,  and  what  was  better,  had  secured  a  firm  lodgment 
within  the  enemy's  stronghold.  Grant's  generalship,  after  his 
timely  appearance  upon  the  field,  aided  by  the  valor  of  Smith 
and  the  steady  courage  of  his  undisciplined  volunteers,  won 
the  day,  eveil  after  it  had  been  lost. 

During  the  night  which  followed,  Floyd  again  called  his 
officers  together,  but  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some 
one  brave  enough  to  relieve  him  from  the  duty  of  surrender- 
ing. Conscious  of  the  many  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
country,  whilst  secretary  of  war,  he  feared  that,  once  a  pris- 
oner, summary  justice  would  be  executed  upon  him.  He  there- 
fore made  over  the  command  to  Pillow,  who  with  pusillanimous 
haste,  "  passed  "  it  to  Buckner  the  third  in  rank.*  This  being 
done,  these  men  took  possession  of  two  small  steamboats,  and 
with  a  small  brigade  of  troops,  stole  away  from  their  comrades. 
Colonel  Forest  with  his  regiment  of  cavalry,  went  out  by  the 
river  road.  Buckner  did  not  hesitate  in  the  only  course  left 
him,  but  called  at  once  for  a  bugler,  and  wrote  a  note  to  Grant 
asking  for  an  armistice  and  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Grant  having  issued 
orders  the  night  before  for  an  early  attack,  declined  the  armis- 
tice, and  replied  at  once:  "iVo  terms  other  than  an  uncon- 
ditional and  immediate  surrender,  can  he  accepted.     I  propose 

*  Rebel  Official  Reports. 
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to  move  immediately  upon  your  works."'  These  words  were 
as  stiirtlinfir  to  the  rebels  as  the  attack  which  they  portcmlcJ 
wouhl  liiive  been,  and  were  answered  l)y  the  "  unconditional 
and  immediate  surrender,"  of  Fort  Donelson  and  all  its  o-ar- 
ri-on,  con.-isting  of  14,023  men,  with  IT  heavy  «^ains,  48  field 
pieces,  over  20,000  stands  of  small  arms,  and  about  3,000 
horses,  besides  large  quantities  of  military  stores  of  all  kinds. 
The  news  of  this  splendid  victory  spread  like  lightning. 
The  name  of  f  Jrant  was  hailed  with  joy,  while  the  deeds  of 
his  gallant  army  were  read  with  eager  delight  by  every  loyal 
citizen  and  true  soldier,  throughout  the  land.  The  President 
hastened  to  express  his  gratitude  to  (irant  by  senditiL'  him  the 
commission  of  Major-(iencral,  Everyb<»(lv  rejoiced  at  this  act 
of  justice,  except  (ienend  Ilalleck,  who  did  all  in  his  power 
to  give  exclusive  credit  for  the  victory  to  C.  F.  Smith,  and  to 
secure  for  that  officer  the  reward  which  (irant  ha<l  so  honestly 
won.  On  the  other  Imnd,  Grant  never  for  a  moment  with- 
held the  praise  which  was  due  to  his  sidjordinates,  but  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  recommended  all  who  earned  it,  for 
pn)motion,  and  yet  there  were  some  among  them  who  did  not 
scruple  to  charge  him  with  incompetency,  or  to  circulate  ca- 
luminous  rcport<<  against  his  private  character.* 

•For  a  full  oxplonntion  of  Hallock's  action  towards  Grant,  i>ec  Badcau's 
"  Military  History  of  Ulysaes  S.  Grant." 
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FRUITS  OF  THE  VICTORY  AT  FORT  DONELSON — NASHVILLE  EVACUA- 
TED— JOHNSTON  CONCENTRATES  HIS  ARMY  AT  MURFREESBORO — 
EVACUATION  OF  COLUMBUS — GRANT  ASSUMES  COMMAND  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  WEST  TENNESSEE — SHERMAN  SUCCEEDS  HIM  AT  CAIRO 
— GRANT  RESTRAINED  BY  HALLECK — REBUKED  AND  RELIEVED  FROM 
COMMAND  FOR  GOING  TO  NASHVILLE — CHARGED  WITH  INSUBORDI- 
NATION— HE  ASKS  TO  BE  RELIEVED — RESTORED  TO  COMMAND — 
THE  REBELS  CONCENTRATE  AT  CORINTH — BUELL  ORDERED  TO  JOIN 
GRANT — GRANT  TAKES  COMMAND  AT  SAVANNAH — CONCENTRATES 
HIS  ARMY  AT  PITTSBURG  LANDING — STRATEGIC  CONSIDERATIONS — 
BUELL  SLOW — THE  REBELS  DETERMINED  TO  FALL  UPON  GRANT 
— PRELIMINARIES  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  SHILOH — GRANT  PREPARED — 
TERRIBLE  FIGHTING — DETAILS  OF  THE  FIRST  DAY'S  OPERATIONS 
— ARRIVAL  OF  BUELL — GRANT  STILL  HOPEFUL — THE  BATTLE  RE- 
NEWED NEXT  MORNING — EASY  VICTORY — RESULTS. 

The  damage  Inflicted  upon  the  rebel  cause  by  the  fall  of 
Fort  Donelson  was  not  limited  by  the  prisoners  and  spoils 
captured  at  that  place.  Southern  Kentucky  and  a  large 
portion  of  Middle  Tennessee,  were  cleared  completely  of  all 
insurgent  force,  and  including  the  strongly  fortified  camps  at 
Columbus  and  Bowling  Green,  as  well  as  the  important  city 
of  Nashville  with  large  quantities  of  military  stores  that  could 
not  be  removed,  passed  at  once  under  the  control  of  the  Union 
armies.  The  entire  North  was  electrified  with  hope  and  in- 
spired by  renewed  vigor,  while  the  South  was  correspondingly 
depressed. 

General  Johnston,  the  rebel  commander,  realizing  when  it 
was  too  late  to  avert  it,  that  the  Confederacy,  through  his 
policy  of  dispersion,  had  received  a  vital  blow,  set  himself 
to  work  vigorouslv  to  concentrate  and  reorganize  his  broken 
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and  widt'lj  scattered  forces.  After  much  trouble  and  some 
delay  lie  succeeded  in  collecting  at  Murtreesboro,  an  aimv 
which,  according  to  the  rebel  historian,  Pollard,  numbered 
seventeen  thousand  men,  though  in  all  probability  it  was 
considerably  larger  ;  his  object  now  being  to  cooperate  with 
Beauregard,  and  ultimately  to  join  with  him  in  the  defence 
of  the  lower  ;Mi.-.sis.sij)pi  vjdley  and  the  railroad  system  of 
the  South-west.  This  rcfjuired  the  cstabli.>.hment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  new  defensive  line,  of  which  I.-land  No.  10  and 
Murfreej-boro  at  first,  and  Corinth  and  Chattanoocra  after- 
wards  became  the  principal  points. 

(Icncral  Ilidleck,  soon  after  the  great  victory  an  the  Cum- 
berland, set  movements  on  foot  under  the  direction  of  CJeneral 
Tope,  which  resulted  in  compelling  the  evacuation  of  I.-«land 
No.  10,  This  event  occurred  on  the  ^th  i.f  April,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  operations  which  we  are  about  to  describe, 
gave  the  control  of  the  Miseissij)pi  Kiver  to  the  I'nion  forces, 
as  fcir  down  as  Memphis. 

In  obedience  to  an  assignment  from  Ilalleck,  Grant  assumed 
command  of  the  new  military  district  of  West  Tennessee,  with 
limits  undefined,  on  the  ITth  of  February,  and  was  succeeded 
in  comniand  of  the  District  of  Cairo  by  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man, who  had  l>cen  stationed  at  Paducah  during  the  operations 
against  Fort  Donclson.  This  officer  had  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  forwarding  re-enforcements  and  supplies,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  to  encourage  and  support  our  army  in  the 
field,  and  although  he  was  (irant's  sui>erior  in  rank,  he  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  join  and  serve  under  him,  without 
raising  the  question  of  precedence.  Grant  heartily  ap[»recia- 
ted  this  zealous  and  patriotic  conduct,  as  well  as  the  kindness 
and  confidence  with  which  Sherman  had  offered  his  services. 
It  speaks  well  for  both  that  henceforth  these  men  were  firm 
and  devoted  friends. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Dr>nclson,  Ilalleck  tele- 
graphed to  Grant  to  be  cautious  in  his  movements  — to  risk 
nothing  by  sending  out  detachments,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  retreat  than  to  risk  a  general  battle.     But  Grant, 
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with  the  true  instincts  of  a  General,  sent  C.  F.  Smith,  on  the 
21st  of  February,  to  take  Clarksville,  and  on  the  27th,  went 
in  person  to  Nashville  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Buell, 
whose  advance  had  reached  that  place.  He  w'as  anxious  to 
know  in  what  direction  he  should  have  to  strike  next,  and 
therefore  did  all  he  could  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the 
enemy's  movements.  During  this  time  he  wrote  and  tele- 
graphed daily  to  Halleck  and  his  Chief-of-stafF,  in  regard  to 
the  condition  and  whereabouts  of  his  command,  and  neglected 
nothinof  which  should  have  enofao;ed  the  attention  of  a  care- 
ful  and  painstaking  General.  And  yet  his  dissatisfied  and 
envious  superior,  charged  him  with  neglect  of  duty  and  diso- 
bedience x)f  orders,  and  shortly  afterwards  reported  him  to 
Washington  as  irresolute  and  insubordinate. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  Halleck,  having  already  ordered  the 
army  from  Fort  Donelson  to  Fort  Henry,  with  the  view  of 
operations  up  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  inflicted  the  further  indig- 
nity upon  Grant  of  compelling  him  to  place  Major-General 
C.  F.  Smith  in  command  of  the  expedition  and  to  remain 
himself  in  command  of  Fort  Henry.  Smarting  under  the 
unjust  rebukes  which  were  continually  coming  from  Plalleck's 
head-quarters,  and  feeling  keenly  the  crowning  act  of  injus- 
tice which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him.  Grant  made  a  truthful 
and  soldierly  statement  of  his  conduct  up  to  that  time,  closing 
with  the  request  "  to  be  relieved  from  further  duty  in  the 
Department."  Instead  of  granting  this  request  Halleck  re- 
iterated his  unwarranted  rebukes,  to  which  Grant  replied  by 
requesting  to  be  relieved  from  further  duty  till  he  could  place 
himself  right  in  the  estimation  of  those  higher  in  authority. 
The  decided  and  spirited  tone  of  this  letter  seems  to  have 
brought  Halleck  to  his  senses  at  last,  for  about  the  middle  of 
March  he  answered  Grant  that  he  could  not  be  relieved  from 
duty,  but  as  soon  as  it  could  be  assembled  in  the  field,  he 
must  resume  command  of  his  new  army  and  lead  it  on  to  new 
victories. 

In  accordance  with  this  authority,  Grant  took  command  of 
his  troops,  and  began  at  once  to  make  preparations  for  putting 
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them  in  the  field.  But  the  fir^t  order  he  received  from  II.il- 
leck  \va.s :  "  Don't  bring  on  a  generul  enga<;enient ;  if  the 
enemy  appear  in  force,  our  troops  must  fall  back — General 
Smith  mu^t  lujld  hid  po.sition  without  exjtoping  himself." 

In  the  meantime  (ieneral  Smith  had. pushed  forward  to  the 
nei<^hl)orhood  of  Eastport  for  the  purpose  of  makinj;  a  move- 
ment ngain!*t  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  ll{iilroa<l,  some- 
whore  l)etwt?cn  Decatur  and  Corinth,  but  under  the  influence 
of  IlalKck's  timid  and  vacillatinfT  policy  this  movement  wa« 
paralyzed,  almost  at  the  outset,  an«l  was  finally  al)andoned 
without  resultin*;  in  serious  injury  to  the  enemy.  The  rebels, 
having;  sent  a  small  force  from  Corinth,  which  secufcd  to 
threaten  Smith's  rear,  lie  fell  back  from  Eastport  :\}m\  disem- 
barked his  forces  at  Savannah,  and  at  Crump's  and  Pitt-^burg 
Landin;;s. 

By  this  time  the  rel>cl  policy  of  concentration  had  be{;un 
to  devclup  itself,  and  in  order  to  counteract  it,  Buell  was  or- 
dered from  Nashville  to  Savannah  by  the  way  of  Columbia 
an<l  Wayneslioro,  and  every  eflort  was  made  to  re-enforce  the 
army  on  the  Tennessee,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a  desperate 
8tru<rglc.  Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the  North-west  were 
rapidlv  sent  forward.  They  were  composed  of  poo<l  and  true 
men  but  none  of  them  hatl  seen  service,  and  many  of  them 
were  not  even  provided  with  arms  and  camp  C(jui|ia<:e.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  no  fi»rward  movement  except  with  the 
older  troops  could  l)C  made  till  these  deficiencies  had  been 
in  a  measure  supplied.  The  new  rerrimcntii  were  assigned  to 
brigades  and  divisions  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  new  encamp- 
ments were  formed,  and  whatever  could  be  done,  was  done  to 
get  the  array  into  shape. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Grant  assumed  direct  command 
of  the  tr(M»ps,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Savannah,  a  smull 
tf»wn  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  from  which 
coniiniiniration  could  be  kept  u|>  with  Buoll,  now  known  to 
be  moving  in  that  direction.  He  found  McClemand's  and 
Smith's  divisions,  the  oldest  and  l)cst  part  of  the  army,  en- 
camped at  that  place  ;   Wallace  lay  at  Crump's  Landing,  still 
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farther  up  the  river,  but  on  the  opposite  side ;  while  Ilurlbut 
and  Sherman  with  their  new  levies  were  some  miles  further 
on  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  Seeing  at  a  glance,  that  in  the 
event  of  an  attack,  his  army  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  Grant  determined  to  concentrate  without  delay  at 
Pittsburg;  Landing. 

Accordingly,  McClernand  and  Smith  were  sent  thither  as 
fast  as  the  steamboats  could  carry  them.  Wallace  was  re- 
garded as  being  within  supporting  distance,  and  was  there- 
fore left  in  his  old  camp,  with  orders  to  keep  a  lookout  for  the 
enemy  in  the  direction  of  Purdy. 

The  point  at  which  the  troops  were  concentrated,  is  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  twenty  miles  north-east  from  Corinth, 
and  was  first  selected  by  General  Smith.  It  was  well  chosen, 
for  although  it  lay  upon  the  side  of  the  river  next  to  the 
enemy,  it  gave  our  troops  the  power  of  moving  out  for  battle 
at  any  time  as  a  unit,  and  being  partially  covered  in  front  by 
Owl  Creek,  flanked  on  one  side  by  Lick  Creek  and  on  the 
other  by  Snake  Creek,  both  of  which  are  difficult  to  pass  at 
all  times,  and  specially  so  during  high  water,  it  was  suscepti- 
ble of  an  easy  defense.  Had  Savannah,  or  any  point  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  been  selected,  the  army  would  certainly 
have  been  safe  so  long  as  it  remained  stationary,  but  as  soon 
as  it  should  become  necessary  to  advance,  the  lack  of  steam- 
boats or  pontoons  to  cross  the  entire  army  at  once,  and  the 
danger  of  crossing  by  detachment,  would  have  more  than 
counter-balanced  the  danger  incurred  by  concentrating  at 
Pittsburg  Landing.  Grant  had  also  determined  to  remove 
his  head-quarters  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  as  soon  as  the  troops 
could  all  be  collected  there,  but  owing  to  a  deficiency  of 
steamboats,  it  required  a  longer  time  to  do  this  than  had  been 
expected.  On  the  4th  of  April,  however,  just  as  everything 
was  in  readiness  for  the  abandonment  of  Savannah,  Grant  re- 
ceived a  telegram  asking  him  to  meet  General  Buell  at  that 
place  the  next  day.  Desiring  to  confer  with  Buell,  the  order 
for  the  movement  was  suspended,  but  Buell  did  not  reach 
Savannah  as  expected,  and  Grant  was  compelled  to  wait  till 
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the  tith.  Ijiiell  bcpun  his  movement  on  the  loih  of  March, 
and  sihliough  the  distance  to  he  overcome  was  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  it  took  his  army  twenty-three  days 
to  reach  the  Tennessee  River. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give  the  details 
of  the  correspondence  between  Grant,  llalkck,  and  Bucll, 
concerning  the  events  of  the  three  weeks  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  But  after  careful  study  of  those  documents 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  there  was  no  considerable 
force  of  armed  relK'ls  at  that  time,  in  all  Middle  Tennessee,  it 
is  liard  to  imagine  how  the  warmest  parti-an  of  I'ncll  can 
claim  that  he  moved  with  proper  celerity.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  he  was  culpably  tardy  in  all  his  movements  then  as 
well  as  frequently  afterwards.  To  him  alone  l)elonfj8  the 
blame,  if  there  is  any  due,  tor  whatever  advanta»;e  the  rebels 
gained  l)y  havinjj  the  prejxjnderance  of  force  in  the  first  day 
of  the  battle  at  Shiloh. 

firant  has  l)oen  severely  and  unjustly  criticised  for  the  con- 
dition in  which  his  anny  waa  caujjht  by  that  battle.  He  has 
been  charged  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  absenoc  of  pontoons,  the  insufficiency  of  river  tran^j>orta- 
tion,  the  delay  of  Buell,  both  in  the  march  and  in  cros.-ing  the 
river,  the  alleged  disadvantages  of  the  field  on  which  he 
fought,  the  rawness  of  the  tr(K)ps,  and  the  three  weeks  of  in- 
activity after  he  arrived  at  Savannah.*  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bere<l  that  Ilalleck  with  his  head-quarters  at  St.  Louis,  five 
hundred  miles  away,  held  general  command  and  directed  the 
movements  of  all  the  loyal  forces  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri,  forwarded  the  re-enforcements,  controlled  the 
sujiplies  of  every  kind,  including  pontf>ons  and  river  transpor- 
tation, assigned  commanders,  and  dictated  the  minutest  details 
of  the  policy  which  they  were  to  pursue,  it  may  be  justly 
stated  that  he  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  deficiencies  which 
embarrassed  the  movements  of  the  army.  He  it  was  who 
forbade  all  movements  against  the  enemy  after  the  fall  of 
Donelson,  "  till  re-enforcement«  were  received,"  who  super- 
•  See  "  Swinlon'»  Twelve  DecUire  Battles  of  the  War  "—Article,  Shiloh. 
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ceded  Grant,  and  kept  him  In  disgrace  at  Fort  Henry,  till  the 
advance  of  the  army,  had  been  arrested,  and  who,  even  after 
the  restoration  of  Grant  to  his  command  again,  forbade  him 
to  move  against  the  enemy  till  Buell  should  arrive. 

Following  sharply  npon  the  commencement  of  Smith's  op- 
erations in  the  direction  of  Eastport,  the  concentration  of  rebel 
troops  at  Corinth  began.  Beauregard,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
South-west,  with  unlimited  authority,  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  consummate  this  movement.  Having  determined, 
wisely  for  the  rebels,  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy  that  should 
be  affwresslve  Instead  of  defensive,  he  ordered  Polk  to  with- 
draw  from  Columbus,  and  sent  a  part  of  his  force  to  Island 
No.  10,  which  had  been  fortified  for  their  reception.  But  the 
larger  part  consisting  of  two  strong  divisions,  were  hurried 
rapidly  to  Corinth.  Bragg's  fine  corps,  said  to  be  "  the 
best  troops  in  the  Confederacy,"  were  brought  up  from  Mo- 
bile and  Pensacola,  while  Johnston's  army  consisting  of  Har- 
dee's corps  and  Breckenrldge's  division,  were  brought  by  rail 
from  Murfreesboro  and  Chattanooga.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Governors  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  were  called  upon  for  volunteers,  and  in  speedy 
response  sent  forward  their  people  towards  Corinth  by  regi- 
ments, companies,  squads  and  singly.  Johnston  being  the 
senior  oflicer  assumed  the  general  command,  though  Beaure- 
gard was  the  controlling  spirit.  Scouts  and  spies  kept  them 
informed  of  everything  going  on  in  the  national  camp,  and 
advised  them  promptly  of  Buell's  progress.  When  Buell's 
bridge  over  Duck  River  was  finished,  and  news  reached  them 
of  his  advance  towards  Savannah,  they  determined  to  fall  at 
once  upon  Grant.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  this  movement  began, 
but  on  account  of  bad  roads  and  difficult  marching,  it  was 
not  till  night  of  the  next  day,  that  the  main  interval  had  been 
passed.  The  expectation  of  the  rebels  was  to  attack  at  dawn 
of  the  5th,  but  before  that  time  a  furious  rain-storm  set  in 
and  suspended  all  further  operations  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  rebel  cavalry  and  small  detachments  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance along  the  Union  outposts,  as  early  as  the  2d  of 
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April,  SO  that  .skirmishes  were  of  almost  hourly  occurrence, 
till  the  battle  it^el^  finally  hurst  upon  the  army.* 

The  general  features  of  the  field  upon  which  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  wa.-i  fought,  may  be  brietiy  described  as  follows  :  It  is 
a  rugged  plateau,  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river, 
seamed  and  broken  by  ravines,  and  covered  throughout  its 
extent,  by  dense  forests,  and  underbrush,  except  at  wide  in- 
tervals, where  small  fields  have  been  cleared  for  cultivation. 
Falling  off  gradually  towards  the  interior,  it  is  limited  on  the 
north  and  Mjuth  by  Lick  and  Snake  Creeks,  which  empty  into 
the  Tennessee  about  four  miles  apart,  and  both  which  are  im- 
passible during  liigh  water.  Between  two  and  three  miles 
from  the  river,  the  heads  and  affluents  of  these  streams  inter- 
lace and  seam  the  jtlateau  into  ugly  and  dithcult  ridges. 
Pittsburg  I..:inding,  with  its  two  or  three  log  cabins,  had  been 
at  one  time  an  important  shij)ping  point,  but  since  the  days 
of  railroads  its  gh)ry  had  departed.  The  roads,  however, 
which  connect  it  with  Purdy,  Corinth,  Hamburg  and  Crump's 
I^uiding,  rendered  it  ca*iJy  accessible  from  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  morning  of  Sunday,  April  Cth,  which  broke  clear  and 
bright,  found  Grant  anxious  and  uneasy  still  detained  at  Sa- 
vannah fur  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Pui  11.  The  contin- 
uou;*  skirmisljing  of  the  few  days  ju-t  passed,  togi-tlur  with  the 
information  gathered  from  scouts  and  rebel  pri>oner«  had  put 
him  oji  his  guard.  The  anny  was  encamind  in  the  following 
order  :  Hurlbut  and  Wallaec  held  an  interior  position,  stretch- 
ing fr(.m  the  Tennessee  Kiver  across  the  lower  bridge  on  Snake 
Creek,  while  Sherman,  McClernand  and  Prentiss  occuyiied  an 
irregular  line,  something  over  a  mile  farther  out,  of  which  the 
key  point  was  near  Shihdi  Church  on  the  main  road  to  Corinth. 

•  "  Campaipnii  of  General  Fomxt."  p.  Ill :  "  But  Geneml  BcaurcKanl  earn- 
estly ft<lviM)^l  the  idea  of  atUckinp  the  enemy  »hould  be  aliandoneil,  and  that 
the  whi.le  force  should  return  to  Corinth,  inasmuch  b»  it  wa-«  now  w-invly  poc- 
iible  they  would  »>e  able  to  toke  the  FtKlemln  unawares,  after  on.  h  .hlay,  and 
the  noisy  demonKtrations  which  had  licen  made  meanwhile." 

Same.  p.  113:  During  Satunlay,  '  there  was  a  pood  deal  of  unimjHjrtant 
but  lively  skirmishing." 
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The  right  of  this  line  was  held  hj  McDowell's  brigade  of 
Sherman's  division,  occupying  a  position  on  the  Purdy  road 
near  the  crossing  of  Owl  Creek;  the  left  resting  on  the  Ten- 
nessee,  was  held  by  Stuart's  brigade  of  the  same  division,  well 
posted  on  the  Hamburg  road  just  north  of  Lick  Creek  ;  while 
the  center  was  held  by  the  two  remaining  brigades  of  Sher- 
man's division,  posted  near  Shiloh  Church,  nearly  three  miles 
out  on  the  Corinth  road,  assisted  by  Prentiss,  whose  division 
still  farther  to  the  left,  covered  a  net-work  of  paths  connecting 
the  main  roads  to  Corinth  and  Hamburg.  McClernand  lay 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  behind  Sherman  with  his  right 
somewhat  refused ;  Lewis  Wallace  was  at  Crump's  Landing. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Grant's  army  was  formed  in  two 
lines,  something  over  a  mile  apart,  with  the  advanced  line 
strongly  re-enforced  on  the  right.  His  entire  force  on  the 
field  was  thirty-three  thousand  men,  or  thirty-eight  thousand 
with  Wallace's  division.  It  has  been  stated  that  Grant's 
army  was  surprised  In  its  camp,  but  this  statement  like  many 
others,  has  not  stood  the  test  of  investigation.  Neither  Hal- 
leck.  Grant  nor  Buell,  expected  the  rebel  army  to  sally  from 
its  works  to  offer  battle,  but  when  it  did  so,  its  coming  was  no 
secret.  Both  Sherman  and  Prentiss  were  on  the  alert  at  an 
early  hour ;  their  outposts,  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
advance,  had  discovered  the  enemy  on  the  5th,  and  had  been 
strongly  re-enforced.  At  early  dawn  both  divisions  were  under 
arms  and  ready  for  the  conflict  about  to  burst  upon  them. 

The  rebel  army  advanced  to  the  attack  along  all  the  roads 
leading  from  Corinth,  with  its  three  corps  formed  in  line,  one 
behind  another,  Hardee  leading,  followed  by  Bragg,  and  then 
by  Polk  and  the  reserve  under  Breckenridge.*  The  outposts 
of  Prentiss  and   Sherman,  received  the  first    onset  of  the 

*"  Forrest  and  his  Campaigns  "  gives  the  rebel  force  as  follows  : 

1.  Polks  corps,  2  Divisions,  4  Brigades,  10,000  men,  effective. 

2.  Brag<r's    "     2        "  6        "  15,000    " 

3.  Hardee's"      2        "  6        "  13,500    " 
Cavalrj,  4,500 


Total,  43,000  men  and  50  guns. 
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enemy,  l)ut  stubbornly  disputing  every  step  of  the  {ground,  fall- 
in;;  back  tilowly  from  tree  to  tree,  and  making  every  lop  and 
ridpe  a  breastwork,  they  ptayed  the  enemy's  advance  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  I\v7i  o'clock  the  battle  had  be^un  to  rage 
heavily  aloup  the  entire  I'nion  centre.  Hardee,  with  hi.s  two 
wide-stretching  divitfions,  had  pressed  clofC  in  upon  Prentiss, 
overlapping  him  on  both  Hanks,  and  extending  well  across 
Sherman's  front,  but  i)y  thi«  time  the  advancing  lines  had  be- 
come broken  and  disordered,  into  the  intervals  of  which  Bragg 
lost  no  time  in  pu.-hing  his  well  disciplined  regiments  and  bri- 
gmlcs.  The  force  now  converging  their  tire  upon  I'rentiss' 
front,  consisted  of  nearly  three  full  divi-ions,  and  several 
batteries,  while  the  rc8t  of  the  rebel  forces,  under  lliiidman, 
Cleburne  an«l  W(>o<l,  were  pressing  forward  heavily  against 
Sherman.  Fortunately  they  were  met  by  men  who  were  aa 
brave  ami  steady  as  themselves,  thf)ugh  far  newer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  battle.  Hy  eight  o'cl(>ck  the  struggle  wa.s  raging 
furiously  at  every  [>oint.  Sherman  and  Prentiss  were  inde- 
fatigal)le  in  their  efforts  to  hold  their  hard  pressed  and  over- 
matched battalions  tf)  the  deadly  work  ;  their  batteries  were 
well  po-ted  and  well  served,  an«l  their  infantry  delivered  a  fire 
as  dea<lly  as  that  they  received.  Put  I'olk's  <livisions  soon 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Johnston  and  lieauregard 
seemed  detennined  to  sweep  everything  l)efore  them  by  the 
very  force  of  numl)ers,  and  in  a  Airy  of  exultation  pressed 
forward,  regiment,  brigade  and  division,  with  unrelenting 
vigor.  (Jradually  the  flanks  of  Prentiss'  division  were  pressed 
back,  and  then  the  center,  by  the  overwhelming  force  which 
fell  upon  them.  Sherman's  left,  composed  of  raw  recruits, 
was  also  compelle<l  to  give  ground  shortly  afterwards,  Imt 
that  gallant  General  still  held  his  right  and  center  at  Shiloh 
Chunh,  with  the  tenacity  of  a  bull-dog.  By  this  time  his 
left,  strengthened  by  four  regiments  from  Ilurlbut's  division, 
and  three  regiments  and  several  batteries,  (the  veterans  of 
Donelson, )  from  McClernand's  division,  had  filled  the  gap 
between  Sherman  and  Prentiss,  and  with  a  gallantry  rarely 
equalled  they  stayed  the  rebel  advance. 
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Grant  had  taken  an  early  breakfast,  at  his  head-quarters 
near  Savannah,  and  was  about  starting  to  meet  Buell,  when 
he  heard  the  opening  guns  of  the  enemy.  With  his  usual 
promptitude  he  dispatched  an  order  to  Nelson,  commanding 
Buell's  leading  division,  to  push  forward  to  Pittsburg  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  He  also  wrote  to  Buell,  telling  him  that  the 
action  had  begun — and  then  set  out  for  Pittsburg  Landing, 
where  he  arrived  at  eight  o'clock,  having  stopped  on  his  way 
at  Crump's,  and  ordered  Wallace  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
either  to  march  to  the  battle-field  or  to  defend  his  camp. 

Grant  hastened  at  once  to  the  front,  encouraging  men  and 
officers,  pushing  forward  supplies  of  ammunition,  orderii^g 
stragglers  to  rejoin  their  colors,  sending  re-enforcements  to 
various  parts  of  the  line,  and  fearlessly  exposing  himself  on 
every  part  of  the  field.  His  efforts  were  unceasing  but  his 
hard  pressed  army  was  gradually  driven  back.  At  10  o'clock 
he  had  reached  the  extreme  advance,  and  was  helping  Sher- 
man to  hold  his  staggering  forces  to  their  work.  By  this 
time  Hurlbut,  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  (with  Smith's  veteran  di- 
vision), and  McClernand,  had  moved  up  to  strengthen  the  cen- 
ter, lying  between  and  across  the  two  roads  to  Corinth.  Every 
brijiade  was  now  engaijed  ;  Stuart  held  the  left,  then  came 
Hurlbut,  then  the  remnant  of  Prentiss'  division,  next  Wal- 
lace ;  next  McClernand,  and  finally  Sherman.  In  this  order, 
our  troops,  although  assailed  by  nearly  double  their  numbers, 
fought  the  battle  through.  First  one  part  and  then  another 
of  the  line  receiving  the  full  force  of  the  rebel  attack,  the 
army  Avas  gradually  driven  towards  the  Landing.  Hurlbut's 
line  was  repeatedly  broken  but  not  disheartened  ;  he  re-formed 
it  and  held  on,  yielding  only  when  overpowered.  Prentiss,  by 
dint  of  extra  stubbornness,  or  beipg  more  fortunate — perhaps 
more  unfortunate — maintained  his  position  till  he  had  been 
surrounded  and  captured  with  nearly  three  thousand  of  his 
men.  Wallace  was  killed,  and  his  division  pressed  back  si- 
multaneously with  Hurlbut,  carrying  back  McClernand's  left ; 
and  finally  even  Sherman  Avas  compelled  to  yield,  yet  the  day 
was  not  lost  irrevocably.     If  Buell  or  Wallace  would  only 
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come,  victory  might  be  snatclicd  from  tlie  jaws  of  defeat. 
Many  men  had  tied  from  the  field  early  in  the  fight,  and 
sought  safety  at  the  Landing — but  the  heroes  of  Fredericks- 
town,  Belmont,  and  Donelson,  showed  themselves  to  be  veter- 
ans in  every  sense,  their  splendid  valor  remaining  unshaken, 
thou'di  their  ranks  had  been  terribly  thinned. 

Earlv  in  the  dav,  (Irant  dispatched  itrders  for  Lewis  Wal- 
lace to  march  to  the  battle  :  and  iv^  the  fight  grew  in  fierce- 
ness, couriers  and  stat!  officers  were  sent  to  hurry  his  laggard 
footsteps.  But  through  some  untoward  fatality,  night  closed 
upon  the  struggle  l>efiirc  Wallace  had  overcome  the  few  short 
mill's  which  M'paratod  him  from  fame  and  the  stricken  field. 
Nelson  and  Woo<l,  commanding  divisions  of  lUuIl's  army, 
now  known  to  have  reached  the  river,  were  also  urged  to 
•  loJ»e  no  time,  in  crossing  to  Grant's  assistanc<;. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when  Buell,  in  person, 
arrived  up<tn  the  field,  in  advance  of  his  troops.  Almost  hia 
first  question  was:  "  What  preparations  have  you  made  for 
retreating,  fieneral?"  (irant,  to  whom  the  <juestion  was  ad- 
dressed, replied  with  the  courage  of  a  paladin:  '■''  I  have  not 
dt'ftptiirr'i  of  whipjnnij  (hnn  yt .'"'  * 

Nelson's  troops  began  to  arrive  upon  the  field  at  a  little 
before  five  o'clock,  and  were  ordered  into  position  on  the  left 
of  the  line,  but  not  till  the  action  had  nearly  ceased.  They 
lost  only  three  men  before  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  battle. 

Johnst<»n  had  Ix'cn  killed  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  Beaure- 
gard took  his  place  and  continued  to  press  his  jaded  troops  to 
the  attack.  By  fimr  o'clock  the  l^nion  forces  had  been  driven 
nearly  two  miles  backward,  into  the  angle  between  Lick  Creek 
and  the  river.  The  left  Hank  resting  upon  the  ri<lge  just  l>e- 
low  the  landing,  was  stron^Jy  posted  and  covered  by  a  battery 
of  some  forty  guns  of  all  calibres  which  Colonel  A\  ebster  of 
(i rant's  staff,  had  jm. steel  and  manned  with  volunteer  artillery 

•Baell  is  naid  to  hnro  renewed  thU  conromation  i^vcral  diij-»  nftcrwards. 
and  by  wny  of  rejiroach  »aiil  to  Grant :  "  You  hadn't  steamlNMita  enough  lo 
carry  away  10,000  men."  "  Well,"  replied  Grant,  "  thi-rt-  wouldn't  have  been 
more  than  that  many  left  by  the  time  1  should  havt-  got  ready  to  ga" 
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men.  The  right  rested  on  the  creek  a  mile  and  a  half  away, 
covering  the  road  by  which  Wallace  was  expected  to  arrive. 
Two  (Tun-boats  had  taken  their  stations  opposite  the  mouth 
of  a  deep  ravine,  behind  which  our  troops  were  posted.  In 
this  position  the  national  army  received  and  repelled  again 
and  again  the  final  attacks  of  the  enemy ;  but  again  and  again 
did  Beauregard,  Bragg,  Hardee,  Polk  and  Breckenridge  lead 
their  soldiers  to  the  assault.  They  did  all  that  human  nature 
could  do.  Webster's  artillery,  poured  out  its  ready  canister, 
the  gun-boats  swept  the  rebel  flanks,  while  the  broken  but 
still  undaunted  regiments  of  the  Union  delivered  their  with- 
ering fire.  Before  night  closed  upon  the  scene,  Beauregard 
saw  that  to  struofo-le  longer  could  have  no  other  result  than  to 
swell  the  list  of  his  killed  and  wounded. 

With  his  usual  sagacity.  Grant  rode  towards  the  right  and 
told  Sherman  the  story  of  Donelson — how  the  armies  had 
fought  till  both  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  how  he  had  seen 
that  the  next  blow  struck  would  win  the  battle.  It  was  too 
late  and  his  troops  were  too  much  jaded  to  take  the  initiative 
then,  but  he  ordered  Sherman  to  attack  at  dawn  in  the  morn- 
ing.* 

During  the  night.  Nelson,  together  with  most  of  McCook's 
and  Crittenden's  divisions  of  Buell's  army,  nearly  twenty 
thousand  men  in  all,  arrived  upon  the  field,  and  took  position 
along  the  left  of  the  line  of  battle.  Lewis  Wallace,  after 
marching  and  countermarching  all  day,  within  five  miles  of 
the  field,  also  made  his  appearance  at  nightfall  after  Grant 
had  superintended  the  re-adjustment  of  his  line,  assigned  the 
new  divisions  to  their  stations,  and  visited  the  different  Com- 
manders giving  each  his  orders  to  advance  at  early  dawn.  Both 
hosts  slept  upon  their  arms.  The  wounded  remained  uncared 
for  except  by  Providence  ;  the  dead  leaves  of  the  forest  in 

*  From  "  The  Campaigns  of  Gen.  Forrest,"  it  appears  that  Beauregard  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  Buell's  arrival  upon  the  field,  and  even  when  informed 
by  Forrest  of  this  fact,  refused  to  believe  it.  It  seems  that  he  had  received 
intelligence  that  Buell  was  moving  with  his  whole  force  upon  Florence,  and 
therefore  could  not  understand  the  possibility  of  a  junction  between  Buell  and 
Grant.  P.  135-6. 
6 
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which  they  lay,  took  fire,  but  shortly  afterwards  a  rain  btorni 
broke  uj)un  the  field  and  extinguished  the  flames.  At  inter- 
vals of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  throughout  the  night,  the  gun- 
boats threw  their  ponderous  shells  into  the  enemy's  canip. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  April  Tth,  the  national  troops  with 
ronewc*!  confidence  and  vigor,  began  the  battle  afresh.  1  he 
divi.-^ions  of  McCook,  Crittenden  and  Nelson  formed  the  left; 
Ilurlbut's,  Sherman's  and  McClcrnand's  divisions,  between 
wliiih  \\'allace'8  divi-ion  and  the  renmant  of  Prentiss'  had 
been  (listributcd,  held  the  center;  and  I>wis  Wallace's  divi>ion 
the  extreme  right.  In  this  order  they  n)ove<i  out  to  the  fight. 
The  rebels  had  not  heard  of  Buell's  arrival,  and  yet  they  had 
not  venture«l  to  attack.  The  confident  advance  of  the  Union 
army,  aiul  the  steady  rattle  of  musketry  scnm  convinced  them 
that  the  tide  of  victory  had  turned  for  good  and  all.  They 
resistc<l  stublMimly,  disputed  every  ravine,  and  wooded  knoll, 
and  Kcmed  dctcnnincd  for  honor's  sake,  if  not  for  victory,  to 
hold  what  they  had  won;  but  the  pplendid  battle  tactics  of 
IUk'U,  the  gallantry  of  his  magnificent  army,  the  steady  cour- 
age of  Ix?wig  Wallace's  division,  and  an  much  as  all  other 
things  combined,  the  keen  anxiety  of  Ilurlbut's,  Mct'lernand's, 
and  Shennan's  gallant  men  to  wijK;  out  the  mi.>«fortunes  <*f  yes- 
tenlay,  carried  the  Union  flags  triumphantly  forward.  licau- 
rcgard  made  des|)cratc  efforts  to  advance  his  right,  strongly 
fi»rmed  and  supported  by  hi.s  batteries,  and  although  he 
che(^ved  for  awhile  the  advance  of  McCook,  Crittenden  and 
Nekton's  new  and  well  drilled  regiments,  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  give  way  in  order  to  save  his  line  of  retreat.  Sher- 
man, McClemand  and  Ixjwis  Wallace  had  pressed  forward 
with  such  ardor  as  to  crowd  back  the  rebel  left  beyond  all 
hope  of  recovery.  This  relieved  the  pressure  from  liuell's 
front,  and  enabled  him  to  renew  the  onset  successfully.  The 
relxls  fought  well,  but  at  no  time  did  they  check  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Union  line.  Grant,  l>eing  Buell's  senior, 
was  in  command  of  the  entire  army,  and  spared  no  effort  to 
make  his  victory  complete.  He  exposed  himself  fully  when- 
ever occasion  rc^iuircd  it ;  and  at  one  time  he  took  command 
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in  person  of  a  wavering  regiment  and  led  it  forward  to  the 
assault  of  the  enemy's  line.  Shiloh  Church  was  regained, 
the  lost  guns  were  recaptured,  and  others  were  wrested 
from  the  enemy.  After  this,  the  resistance  grew  weaker  and 
weaker  at  every  step.  By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
rebels  were  in  full  retreat  and  fighting  only  for  safety.  They 
retired  sullenly  but  covered  by  Breckenridge's  division  which 
had  seen  less  fighting  than  the  rest  of  the  army,  their  retreat 
did  not  become  a  rout.  Eain  had  again  set  in,  the  roads  were 
bad,  and  all  parts  of  the  army  were  much  fatigued  by  march- 
inor  and  fightinof.  Nothins:  more  could  be  done  but  to  stay  the 
advance.  Grant  consented  to  this  with  reluctance,  but  sent 
two  brigades  of  Wood's  division  with  a  part  of  Sherman's  to 
watch  the  enemy  and  press  his  retreat. 

The  rebels  in  this  battle  had  intended  to  destroy  Grant's 
army  before  Buell  could  reach  it ;  they  had  fought  with  great 
desperation,  without  much  effort  at  grand  tactics  or  combina- 
tion, resting  their  entire  hopes  upon  superior  weight  and  inf- 
pulse  to  drive  Grant  into  the  river.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
had  Johnston  not  been  killed,  or  had  Beauregard  renewed  the 
action  after  five  o'clock,  his  plan  must  have  been  successful. 
Others  have  asserted  that  Grant's  army  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed but  for  Buell's  timely  arrival.  But  Grant,  Sherman, 
McPherson,  Hurlbut,  McClernand  with  every  oflficer  of  spirit 
under  their  command  have  asserted  over  and  over  again,  that 
the  rebels  could  not  force  their  last  position,  though  they 
tried  it  with  all  the  valor  of  desperation.*  They  had  done 
their  best,  and  even  admit  in  their  official  reports  that  their 
progress  was  stayed  in  the  full  tide  of  victory  not  by  night, 
for  still  one  hour  of  daylight  remained  when  their  last  assault 
was  made,  but  by  the  determined  resistance  of  Grant's  army, 
aided  by  the  fire  of  the  gun-boats.     A  careful  study  of  all  the 

*This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  "Forrest's  Campaig^is."  That  vig- 
orous fighter  denies  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  from  the  gun-boats,  and  shows 
that  the  desperate  fighting  of  the  Union  forces,  aided  by  the  difiicult  ground 
in  their  front,  was  the  cause  of  Beauregard's  failure  to  carry  Grant's  last 
position. 
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official  reports,  both  rebel  and  national,  leaves  pcarcely  room 
to  doubt  that  had  Lewis  Wallace  arrived  upon  the  tield  by 
four  o'clock,  Cirant  would  have  gained  a  complete  victory 
before  niixhtfall.  IJuelTs  arrival  was  opportune,  and  when 
brought  into  action  his  troops  behaved  admirably,  rendering 
that  secure  which  fortune  might  otherwise  have  left  in  doubt; 
but  it  will  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  (Jrant  as  long  as 
fortitude  and  steadfast  courage  are  looked  upon  as  virtues, 
that  he  had  not  despaired  of  beating  the  rel)els  when  the  tide 
of  defeat  seemed  to  have  set  heaviest  against  him.* 

The  Union  losses,  including  those  of  liuell's  army,  taken 
from  official  returns,  amounted  to  about  l,7tJ0  killeil,  7,400 
wounded,  and  3,200  missing,  in  all  12,0o0,  while  the  rebels 
report  their  losses  at  1,728  killed,  H,#12  wounded,  J>oO  miss- 
ing, total,  10,099.  Omitting  the  missing  on  both  sides,  the 
rebels  lost  nearly  six  hundred  more  men  than  (irant.  This 
simple  fact  of  it>elf  ought  to  put  to  rest  forever  the  story  that 
Cirant  was  surprised.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  army 
fallen  upon  by  surprise  ever  fought  such  a  battle  ad  that  of 
Shiloh. 

•  Shortly  tkflcT  the  hsiUlc  of  Shiloh,  Goncnil  (Irnnt  lolotrmphfl  to  Ilalleck  : 

"  T"  s':i  - re  Ihnn  to  any  other  runn  ix  due  ti.i-  -   '■ iii  of  the  army." 

U.i.>    K  ..  ly  M.'nt  a  mi-Magc  to  Wa*hington  ,  _  IJrant  entirely, 

but  usin^;  his  rcry  wonli  in  commendin;;  Sherman.  '1  heiw  word*  from  Grant 
were  a  ^.Tncxful  ami  wi "  '  '  tua  jfnllnnt  ^  .'       '  '        "leir 

XUv  I'V  Ilalleck  woa  aii  .    ,,  ,  ,    .  .  lUB  blow  at  » ■    .      •      .  u 
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It  has  been  seen  how  two  armies,  whose  combined  force 
could  not  be  far  from  seventy-five  thousand  men,  united  upon 
the  field  of  Shiloh ;  and  how  on  the  second  day,  they  swept 
Beauregard's  shattered  battalions  in  confusion  and  dismay 
from  the  field.  Everything  was  now  in  our  favor.  The 
rebel  leaders  had  carried  out  their  policy  of  concentration 
with  skill,  and  had  hurled  their  united  forces  into  battle  with 
frantic  vigor,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  Union  host  had  but 
to  press  their  advantage  to  carry  their  victorious  colors  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  South-west.  Grant  saw  this,  and  had 
he  been  left  in  untrammeled  command,  would  have  given  the 
rebels  no  place  of  rest. 

His  advance  under  Sherman  had  pressed  to  within  sight  of 
Corinth,  while  the  main  body  of  the  jaded  army  was  reform- 
ing its  disordered  ranks,  burying  the  dead  and  gaining  a  par- 
tial respite  from  the  fatigues  of  battle  and  the  march.  At 
this  time,  the  9th  of  April,  INIajor-General  Plalleck  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  immediately  assumed  command.  The 
army  thenceforth  made  no  movement  towards  Corinth,  except 
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for  the  purpose  of  entrenching.  The  musket  and  carhine 
were  diacardcil,  while  the  ghovel  and  axe  were  in  constant 
requisition.  Grant  was  again  practically  removed  from  all 
control  of  troops,  but  this  time  under  the  pretext  of  making 
him  "second  in  command."  The  armv  was  rcoriianizcd,  and 
called  the  army  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  (livided  into  a 
right,  left,  center  and  reserve,  BuelKe  force  being  made  the 
nucleus  of  organization.  Thomas  commanded  the  right,  com- 
posed mostly  of  (irant's  tr(»<>ps;  Pope  commanded  the  center, 
made  up  principally  of  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  from 
Island  No.  10;  liuell  conmianded  the  left,  while  McC'lernand 
commanded  the  reserve.  Kc-cnforccments  and  materials  of 
all  kinds  were  hurried  forward  from  the  North,  with  bound- 
lew  lilHTality,  fir  the  country  had  been  taught  to  believe 
through  Ilalleck's  spiritless  policy  and  the  persistent  misre|>- 
rcpcntntions  which  had  been  circulated  far  and  wide  against 
Grant  and  hia  troops,  that  Shiloh  had  been  a  disastrous  de- 
feat instead  of  a  splendid  victory.  Six  precious  weeks  were 
squandered,  in  what  Ilalleck,  with  ridiculous  jicdantry,  called 
the  "Siege  of  Corinth."  During  all  this  time  the  rebels 
made  no  show  of  advancing,  but  remained  quietly  in  their 
entrenchments,  stUflvinu  how  thev  mijiht  aband<»n  tliem  with- 
ou^  appearing  to  have  <lone  so.  The  national  troops,  now  in- 
creased to  one  hunrlred  and  thirty  thousand  in  nund)cr,  were 
converted  into  ditchers  instead  of  l)eing  used  as  soldiers. 
Kvery  foot  of  ground,  Ijctwccn  Shiloh  meeting-house  and 
the  rebel  works,  was  laboriously  shoveled  behind  the  army,  in 
onler  that  it  might  get  within  sight  of  fortifications  which  it 
found  empty,  or  guarded  only  by  (Quaker  guns.  Fortunately 
for  liis  rejiutation.  Grant,  as  beff)re  stated,  was  permitted  to 
take  no  p:irt  in  this  business.  When  orders  were  given  in  his 
presence,  it  was  either  done  in  a  whisjwi'r,  or  the  person  receiv- 
ing them  was  led  aside  so  that  Grant  shotdd  not  hear  what 
was  said.  Upon  one  occasion  he  ventured  to  advise  an  attack, 
but  Ilalleck  scouted  his  advice,  and  intimated  too  plainly  to 
be  misunderstf»od,  that  when  his  opinions  were  thought  to 
be  sufficiently  important  they  would  be  duly  asked  for. 
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During  this  entire  campaign,  or  "  siege,"  Grant's  position 
was  a  false  one,  in  which,  injustice  was  continually  inflicted 
-upon  him.  He  was  looked  upon  by  everybody  as  being  in 
disgrace — and  therefore  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence  in  order 
that  he  might  escape  from  unmerited  obloquy.  It  is  said  that 
for  a  time  he  thought  seriously  of  resigning,  and  did  ask  for 
a  leave  of  absence  that  he  mi^ht  give  Halleck  a  chance  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Sherman  counseled  him  to  remain,  and  for- 
tunately for  the  country  his  counsel  prevailed. 

This  volume  is  not  concerned  with  what  Halleck  might 
have  done,  after,  or  during  the  siege  of  Corinth,  but  did  not 
do,  for  that  would  swell  its  bulk  beyond  all  proportion.  The 
policy  of  dispersion,  or  "  pepper-box  strategy,"  as  it  has  been 
derisively  but  not  inaptly  called,  which  he  inaugurated  after 
the  evacuation  of  Corinth — sendino;  Buell  towards  Chatta- 
nooga,  and  burying  Grant's  army  in  the  towns,  villages,  cross- 
roads and  elaborately  entrenched  camps  of  Northern  Mississippi 
and  \yest  Tennessee,  demands  the  severest  condemnation,  for  it 
lost  to  our  cause  the  advantage  of  its  past  successes,  delayed 
and  endangered  those  that  remained  yet  to  be  gained,  and  in- 
flicted upon  the  country  a  long  series  of  disgraceful  delays 
and  indecisive  combats.  Neither  can  we  do  more  than  make 
a  passing  allusion  to  the  campaign  of  General  Mitchell  into 
Northern  Alabama,  ending  with  the  occupation  of  Huntsville 
and  Decatur,  about  the  time  of  the  Corinth  campaign. 

Shortly  after  Buell  had  been  detached,  Halleck  went  to 
Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  General-in-Chief,  to  which  position  he  had  been  called  by 
the  President,  but  before  starting,  he  shot  a  Parthian  arrow 
at  Grant  —  by  offering  the  command  of  the  army  to  Colonel 
Robert  Allen,  chief  supervising  quartermaster  in  the  West,  an 
educated  soldier  and  an  able  man.  It  was  only  when  Allen  pos- 
itively declined,  that  the  command  was  restored  to  Grant,  but 
with  still  restricted  authority.  He  was  ordered  to  garrison  a 
large  number  of  points  and  to  send  re-enforcements  to  Buell, 
in  doing  which  he  was  thrown  upon  the  defensive.  But  while 
Halleck  was  thus  scattering  the  national  forces,  the  rebels  had 
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been  tauo-ht  a  lesson,  which  made  them  concentrate  all  their 
available  means,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Price  and  Van  Dorn 
were  ordered  to  remove  their  troops  from  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi department,  and  to  form  a  junction  with  Beauregard's 
army  at  Tupelo.  Bragg  had  already  crossed  into  Alabama 
and  Tennessee,  in  pursuit  of  Buell,  M'hom  he  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  the  Ohio  River,  fighting  him  finally  at 
Perryville — and  then  retreating  to  Murfrccsboro. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  Price  having  reached  Northern 
Mississippi  with  his  army  of  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
started  towards  luka,  where  he  arrived  on  the  19th,  having 
driven  in  small  detachments  of  the  national  troops  from  Jacinto 
and  Chewalla.  He  made  a  feint  of  following  Bragg  in  his 
northern  march,  in  the  hope  that  Grant  would  pursue  him, 
and  thus  leave  Corinth  an  easy  prey  to  Van  Dorn.  But 
Grant,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  was 
too  sagacious  to  fall  into  such  a  trap.  Knowing  from  his  scouts 
that  Van  Dorn  could  not  reach  Corinth  for  four  or  five  days 
yet,  he  determined  to  crush  Price  by  sending  out  a  heavy  force 
under  Ord  and  Rosecrans,  who  had  succeeded  Pope.*  He 
therefore  threw  Ord  towards  luka,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
railroad,  re-enforcing  him  by  Ross'  brigade  from  Bolivar, 
bringing  his  force  up  to  about  five  thousand  men,  and  directed 
Rosecrans,  with  Hamilton's  and  Stanley's  divisions,  and  Miz- 
ner's  cavalry,  about  nine  thousand  men  in  all,  the  bulk  of  the 
force  from  Corinth,  to  move  towards  luka  by  the  way  of  Ja- 
cinto and  Fulton — hoping  thus  to  cut  off  the  rebel  retreat 
and  to  concentrate  a  force  sufficient  to  overwhelm  Price.  This 
combined  movement  commenced  at  an  early  hour  on  the  18th 
of  September,  and  although  the  distances  to  be  overcome 
did  not  exceed  in  either  case  thirty  miles,  the  rebels  discov- 
ered it  before  it  was  fairly  executed.  For  some  reason  not 
satisfactorily  explained,  Rosecrans  failed  to  occupy  the  Fulton 
road.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  com- 
municate between  the  different  columns  or  between  them  and 
Grant's    head-quarters,  on    account  of  the    heavily  wooded 

*  Most  of  Pope's  troops  had  been  already  sent  back  to  Missouri. 
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country  and  intricate  roads.  Hence  the  junction  of  Ord  and 
Eosecrans  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  latter  had  had  a 
desperate  and  only  partially  successful  engagement  with  Price. 
This  took  place  on  the  19th,  in  front  of  luka.  Eosecrans' 
troops  fought  well,  but  owing  to  the  exceedingly  difficult  na- 
tui'e  of  the  ground,  he  was  not  able  to  bring  his  whole  com- 
mand Into  action.  The  rebels  were  finally  defeated  after  a 
sanguinary  battle,  and  under  cover  of  night  retreated  rapidly 
southward  by  the  Fulton  road.  Their  loss  Is  stated  by  Pol- 
lard the  rebel  historian  "  at  about  eight  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,"  not  counting  over  a  thousand  prisoners  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Hamilton  and  Stanley  went  In  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  rebels,  but  did  not  again  come  up  with 
them. 

On  the  22d,  Grant  ordered  the  pursuit  to  be  discontinued, 
and  directed  Eosecrans  to  return  to  Corinth,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  26th.  Ord  was  sent  to  Bolivar,  and  Hurlbut  in  the 
direction  of  Pocahontas.  Price,  by  a  wide  circuit,  joined 
Van  Dorn  at  Eipley.  The  united  force  then  moved  In  the 
direction  of  Pocahontas. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  Yan  Dorn  and  Price,  with  three 
divisions  advanced  thence  towards  Corinth  by  the  way  of 
Che  walla. 

Shortly  after  Halleck  left  for  Washington,  Grant,  seeing 
that  the  old  works  were  too  extensive  to  be  held  by  any  rea- 
sonable force,  directed  the  construction  of  an  inner  and  much 
shorter  line  of  entrenchments  at  Corinth,  and  by  the  time  the 
rebels  made  their  appearance  in  front  of  these  works  they 
were  sufficiently  near  completion  to  be  used  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. Eosecrans  had  wlthdr.awn  his  outposts  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy  and  formed  his  line  over  a  mile  in 
front  of  the  fortifications.  Stanley  held  the  left  with  a  brigade 
and  a  battery,  advanced  still  farther  to  the  left.  Davles  occu- 
pied the  center,  and  Plamilton  the  right,  with  MIzner's  cavalry, 
posted  where  occasion  required  it.  The  rebels  advancing  on 
the  Chewalla  road,  soon  drove  In  Stanley's  advanced  brigade, 
which,  being  supported  by  another,  made  head  for  a  time.     But 
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the  rebels,  contlnuiillv  devclcjpint;  their  front,  poon  liotlv  en- 
ga^eil  Davies'  division  also,  and  finally  the  entire  line.  Push- 
in*^  their  attack  with  great  vigor,  they  finally  C()nn>elled  Kose- 
crans  to  fall  back  with  the  loss  of  two  guns,  and  to  occupy  the 
fortifications.  lie  was  not  again  attacked  that  ni<rht.  The 
comi)arativc  case  with  which  this  atlvantaLre  was  cTf^inod  led 
Van  I)(»rn  to  believe  that  he  had  achieved  a  jireat  victorv,  and 
in  emulation  of  I'illow's  example,  he  sent  to  Richmond  a  hasty 
and  exultant  dispatch,  announcing  the  capture  of  Corinth. 
lUit  like  Pillow  again,  his  exultation  was  destined  to  cud  in 
bitter  disappointment. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morninf;  of  the  4th,  the  action  was 
renewed  by  the  relx?Is,  who  opened  upon  the  Union  lines  with 
their  batteries,  and  at  half-pa>*t  nine  o'clock.  Price  asuaulted 
the  Union  center  with  des|>eratc  determination.  A  storm  of 
canister  and  grajK?  was  poured  upon  the  relM-l  columns,  but 
with  only  i>artial  effect.  Cheered  on  bv  their  jrallant  btit 
mi-taken  offirers,  they  renewed  the  attnek,  now  become  gen- 
eral, and  soon  succeedol  in  breaking  Havies'  divisifin  and  in 
forcing  the  head  of  their  c«hinm  into  the  town.  P»ut  Kose- 
crans  concentrated  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  upon  them,  and 
pushing  forward  the  Tenth  Ohio,  and  Fifih  Minnesota  regi- 
ments, followed  closely  by  Sullivan's  brigade,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  rebels  bevond  the  works  and  in  rc-establi:*hinf' 
Davies'  line.  In  the  meanwhile  Van  Dorn  had  formed  the 
right  of  his  army  into  coluum  of  attack,  an«l  under  cover  of 
a  heavy  t<kirmish  line,  was  leading  it  in  jvcrson  to  the  assault 
of  the  I'nion  left.  Btit  IJosccrans  was  rea<ly  on  that  side 
also.  Stanley's  division  and  the  heavy  guns  of  Battery  Kob- 
inet,  manned  by  the  veterans  <»f  the  First  Regidar  Iiifrintry, 
made  answer  to  the  rel^d  musketry,  and  with  roimd  hhot, 
shell,  grape  and  canister,  played  dire  havoc  among  the  ad- 
vaneing  troops.  But  still  they  held  their  fiirward  course  till 
within  fifty  yanls  of  our  works.  Here  they  received  a  deadly 
rifle  fire,  and  after  strtiggling  bravely  for  a  minute  to  face 
it,  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  Again  the  rebel  lead- 
ers led  their  men  forward,  to  the  very  ditches  and  parapets  of 
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the  defenses,  but  again  were  they  bloodily  repulsed ;  this  time, 
however,  to  be  followed  by  the  gallant  soldiers  of  Ohio  and 
Missouri,  who,  seeing  the  enemy  falter,  poured  over  the  works 
and  drove  them  routed  and  broken,  back  to  the  woods  from 
which  they  had  advanced.  The  battle  had  spent  its  fury,  the 
rebels  were  no  longer  able  to  make  head,  and  lost  no  time  in 
withdrawing  their  disorganized  battalions  to  a  place  of  safety. 
They  left  dead,  upon  the  field,  1,420  officers  and  men,  and 
more  than  6,000  wounded,  besides  losing  2,248  prisoners, 
41  colors  and  2  guns.  The  next  day  Rosecrans,  re-enforced  by 
McPherson's  brigade,  began  the  pursuit,  but  he  bad  lost 
eighteen  hours  and  could  not  regain  the  advantage  which  had 
thus  escaped.  The  following  extract  from  Grant's  order  of 
congratulation  tells  the  re§t  of  the  story : 

"  The  enemy  chose  his  own  time  and  place  of  attack,  and  knowing  the 
troops  of  the  West  as  he  does,  and  with  great  facilities  of  knowing  their 
numbers,  never  would  have  made  the  attempt,  except  with  a  superior 
force  numerically.  But  for  the  undaunted  bravery  of  officers  and  sol- 
diers, who  have  yet  to  learn  defeat,  the  eflforts  of  the  enemy  must  have 
proven  successful. 

"  Whilst  one  division  of  the  army,  under  Major-General  Rosecrans, 
was  resisting  and  repelling  the  onslaught  of  the  rebel  hosts  at  Corinth, 
another  from  Bolivar,  under  Major-General  Hurlbut,  was  marching 
upon  the  enemy's  rear,  driving  in  their  pickets  and  cavalry,  and  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  artillery.  On  the" 
following  day,  under  Major-General  Ord,  these  forces  advanced  with 
unsurpassed  gallantry,  driving  the  enemy  back  across  the  Hatchie,  over 
ground  where  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a  §.uperior  force  should  be 
driven  by  an  inferior,  capturing  two  of  the  batteries,  (eight  guns,) 
many  hundred  small  arms,  and  several  hundred  prisoners. 

"  To  those  two  divisions  of  the  army  all  praise  is  due,  and  will  be 
awarded  by  a  grateful  country. 

"  Between  them  there  should  be,  and  I  trust  are,  the  warmest  bonds 
of  brotherhood.  Each  was  risking  life  in  the  same  cause,  and,  on  this 
occasion,  risking  it  also  to  save  and  assist  the  other.  No  troops  could 
do  more  than  these  separate  armies.  Each  did  all  possible  for  it  to  do 
in  the  places  assigned  it. 

"  As  in  all  great  battles,  so  in  this,  it  becomes  our  fate  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  many  brave  and  faithful  officers  and  soldiers,  who  have  given  up 
their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  for  a  great  principle.  The  nation  mourns  for 
them." 
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In  tliis  campaign  of  fifteen  day?,  althoun;li  weakened  by 
detachments  sent  to  IWell  and  hampered  by  imperative  in- 
etructiont*  from  Ilalleck  to  hold  the  points  wliieh  liad  been 
garriiiioned  under  \m  orders,  Grant  had  fouglit  and  won  two 
battles,  against  euperior  forces  of  tlic  enemy,  and  liad  ehown 
his  capacity,  if  permitted  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  leave 
comjuered  territory  to  take  care  of  itself,  to  assume  the  offen- 
eive  with  an  ample  force  to  sweep  every  vestige  of  rebel  power 
from  Mississippi.  This  is  the  only  period  in  his  military  ca- 
reer when  he  was  compelled  to  receive  attack  rather  than  give 
it,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  galling  to  his  feelings. 
His  Combinations  were  made  with  great  promptitude,  his  or- 
ders were  issued  with  clearness  and  precision,  and  although 
at  times  they  were  not  so  well  executed  as  tlu-y  should  have 
been,  they  resulted  in  gaining  sub.-tnntial  and  valuable  suc- 
cesses for  the  national  cause.  The  resolution,  readiness  and 
perfect  comprehension  of  topographical  details,  including  the 
strategic  relation  of  imi)ortant  points,  exhibited  by  Grant  in 
this  campaign,  show  him  to  have  been,  even  at  that  day,  a  Gen- 
eral of  the  highest  order,  and  yet  Kosecrans  received  the  re- 
ward for  the  victories  gained,  by  l)eing  sent  to  relieve  Huell 
of  the  command  of  the  largest  and  best  appointeil  army  then 
,  in  the  West. 

A  full  and  detailed  history  of  the  operations  in  West  Ten- 
nessee and  Northern  Mississippi,  fnjin  August  to  October, 
would  of  itself  make  a  volume  of  exciting  interest. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

GRANT  ASSUMES  COMMAND  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TENTJESSEE — 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  RE-EQUIPMENT  OP  TROOPS  PERFECTED — NECES- 
SITY OF  OPENING  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER — HALLECK  OPPOSES  THE 
SCHEMES  OF  M'CLERNAND — m'CLERNAND  ORDERED  TO  ILLINOIS  TO 
RAISE  A  NEW  ARMY — DISPOSITIONS  OF  GRANT'S  ARMY — DISSATIS- 
FACTION OP  THE  REBEL  GOVERNMENT — PEMBERTON  ASSIGNED  TO 
COMMAND  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  MISSISSIPPI — GRANT  ON  THE 
MOVE  —  SKIRMISHING  —  PEMBERTON  ABANDONS  HIS  CAMP  NEAR 
■ABBEVILLE  —  MOVEMENTS  IN  NORTHERN  MISSISSIPPI  —  M'CLER- 
NAND's  expedition — ORDERS  DIRECTING  SHERMAN  TO  MOVE 
AGAINST  VICKSBURG — COLONEL  MURPHY  SURRENDERS  HOLLY 
SPRINGS — ARMY  ENCAMPED  ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OP  THE  TALLA- 
HATCHIE—  HALF  RATIONS  —  SYSTEM  OF  FORAGING  —  SPECIMEN 
CHRISTMAS  DINNER — GRANT's  ORDER  DIVIDING  HIS  COMMAND  INTO 
CORPS — ESTABLISHES  HIS  HEAD-QUARTERS  AT  MEMPHIS — HIS  CONFI- 
DENCE IN  Sherman's  generalship — Sherman's  operations — dem- 
onstrations AGAINST  HAINES'  BLUFF  —  m'cLERNAND  CAPTURES 
ARKANSAS  POST — M'CLERNAND'S  INSUBORDINATION — GRANT'S  MAG- 
NANIMITY — GRANT  AT  YOUNG'S  POINT — ADVISES  THE  GOVERNMENT 
TO  UNITE  THE  MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  WEST. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1862,  in  compliance  with  orders 
from  Washington,  General  Grant  assumed  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Tennessee,  which  he  immediately  divided 
into  four  districts,  allotting  one  division  of  troops  to  each. 
Sherman  was  assigned  to  the  District  of  Memphis  and  the 
first  division ;  Hurlbut  to  the  District  of  Jackson  and  the 
second  division ;  C.  S.  Hamilton  to  the  District  of  Corinth 
and  the  third  division ;  and  Davies  to  the  District  of  Columbus 
with  the  fourth  division. 

The  rebels  having  been  defeated  and  again  thrown  upon 
the  defensive  at  nearly  every  point  in  the  West,  Grant  now 
determined  to  take  the  offensive  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
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authority  could  be  obtained.  He  made  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  prepare  his  coninuind  for  an  active  cainjiai;;n.  Or- 
ganiz'»tions  were  perfected,  tlie  troops  were  re-clothed,  trans- 
j)ortation  was  diminished,  and  baggage  of  every  sort  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  entire  country,  and  ppecially  the   North-west,  had  by 
this  time  come  to  regard  the  opening  of  the  Mi^sis.-ippi  Kivcr, 
as  a  mihtary  necessity,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  proviiling 
a  conunercial  highway  to  the  nea,  but  as  the  means  of  eevering 
the  Confederacy  and  alhtrding  the  national  armies  a  base  of 
operations    against    the    vital    jxtints    of  the   rebel   territory. 
Grant  had  lung  hincc  recognized  this  necessity,  and  as  foon  as 
his  army  had  l)cen  relieved  of  \t»  immediate  troubles,  he  ect 
al)OUt  devisinjr  the  means  of  carrvinjj  forward   the  work  so 
efTectively  l>ogun.     Hut   while  he  was  working  in  the  field, 
with  the  legitimate  means  which  the  (jovernment  had  jdaced 
in  his  hands — a  movement  had  l)cen  put  on  foot  in  AN'ashing- 
ton,  by  one  of  hjs   ambitious   lieutenants,   having   the   same 
object   in  view,  ^(ieneral    McCIeniand  had  grown   tired  of 
ecrving  in  a  8ul>orilinatc  capacity,  or  as  he  expressed  it  in  hia 
own    figurative    language — "  furnishing    brains    for    Grant." 
lie  therefore  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  and  went  to  Wa-^h- 
ington,  w  here  he  laid  Wfore  the  President  a  plan  for  captur- 
ing Vicksburg,  and  o|>crating  eastward  in  Mississippi.   Having 
formally  proposed  this  movement,  he  proceeded  upon  parli.i- 
mentary  precedent  and  requested  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his  plan  into  effect.     The 
President  and  Secretary  of  War,  seem  to  have  approved  the 
plan  ami  listened  to  the  ref|ue»t  for  an  independent  command 
with  decided  favor,  but  (reneral  Halleck  opposed  it,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  would  necessarily  assume  proportions  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  pass  Ix'vond  the  limits  of  a  secondary  ojHira- 
tion,  and  urged  that  it  shouhl  properly  l>e  given  to  Grant, 
within  whose  department  it  would  fall.     TWjth    sides    were 
stubborn  ;  but  as  Halleck  at  that  time  was  Wlieved  by  the 
country  to  possess  great  military  capacity,  his  opinion  pre- 
vailed so  far,  at  least,  as  to  induce  the  President  not  to  inter- 
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fere  with  Grant's  army.  But  he  ordered  McClernand  to 
IlHnois  for  the  purpose  of  raii^ing  a  new  army,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  when  it  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field,  it  should 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  opening  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 
and  be  commanded  by  McClernand  in  person. 

In  the  meantime.  Grant  had  collected  the  available  part  of 
his  command,  now  designated  as  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps, 
at  LaGrange  and  Grand  Junction,  important  points  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  liailroad,  near  the  northern  border 
of  Mississippi,  and  had  ordered  Sherman,  then  commanding 
at  Memphis,  to  march  with  his  movable  force  towards  Wyatt, 
on  the  Tallahatchie,  for  the  purpose  of  menacing  the  enemy's 
left  and  forming  a  junction  with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
under  McPherson  and  C.  S.  Hamilton.  Expeditions  com- 
posed of  cavalry  and  infantry,  had  already  scouted  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  Ripley,  Lamar,  and  Holly  Springs,  driving 
back  Van  Dorn,  and  giving  Grant  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  enemy's  position  and  force.  The  rebel  government  at 
Richmond  appears  to  have  had  its  confidence  much  shaken  in 
the  leaders  of  the  rebel  cause  in  the  South-west.  Brafvo;  had 
been  driven  from  Kentucky  with  heavy  loss  ;  Beauregard  had 
thrown  up  his  command  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  the  interior 
to  restore  his  shattered  health ;  while  Lovell,  Price,  and  Van 
Dorn  had  been  defeated  at  luka  and  Corinth.  In  order  to 
repair  these  damages  as  far  as  possible  and  to  raise  the  hopes 
of  the  rebels,  Davis  assigned  Pemberton,  a  northern  renegade, 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  department  of  Mississippi. 

Grant  did  not  delay  his  movements  an  hour  longer  than 
necessary,  but  pushed  forward  with  great  celerity  and  vigor, 
reaching  Holly  Springs  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  the 
Tallahatchie — where  he  formed  a  junction  with  Sherman — on 
the  1st  of  December.  During  this  advance  from  LaGrange, 
Hovey  and  Washburn,  under  Grant's  instructions,  crossed 
the  Mississippi  at  Helena  and  moved  out  towards  Grenada 
for  the  purpose  of  menacing  the  rebel  communications  and 
rear.  Under  the  influence  of  these  combined  movements, 
Pemberton  abandoned  his  strongly  entrenched  camp  on  the 
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fcouih  bide  of  the  Tallahatchie  near  Abbeville,  auJ  fell  i)ack 
rapidly,  closely  pressed  by  the  cavalry  under  Colonel  Dioki-y. 
."^harp  skirmishes  occurred  at  AVater  VsUlcy  and  Sprinfrdalc, 
and  a  combat  of  some  magnitude  took  place  at  ( 'ufKcville  be- 
tween the  rebel  rear  guard,  consisting  of  a  part  of  IjovcU's 
corps,  and  Dickey's  mounted  force,  and  altlujugh  the  latter 
was  worsted,  it  was  only  after  a  well-contested  struggle  of 
several  hours,  during  which  Colonels  Dickey,  Hatch  and 
McCullough  (the  latter  of  whom  was  killed),  handled  their 
connnands  with  skill  and  bravery.  The  rebel  force  composed 
of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  were  in  great  preponder- 
ance; and  as  the  national  infnntry,  owing  to  bad  roads,  ha«l 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  advance,  Dickey  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back.  He  was  sent  inunediately,  however,  to- 
wards Okolona  and  Tupelo,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
Ohio  and  Mobile  IJailroad. 

But  the  overland  movement  towards  Jackson,  had  already 
been  paralyzed  by  the  winter  rains  which  had  set  in  some 
days  before.  The  roads  in  Northern  ^lisf^issippi  naturally 
bad,  had  become  almost  impassable  for  an  army  accompanied 
by  wagons  and  artillery.  This  thickly  wooded  region,  cut 
up  by  streams  with  broad  alluvial  l>ottoms,  presents  even 
undir  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  an  extremely  difficult 
theatre  for  military  operations,  f  irant  was  not  slow  in  reach- 
ing the  conviction  that  further  operations  in  that  direction 
were  out  of  the  question.  He  had  also  received  information 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War,  were  about  to  pre- 
cipitate the  movement  of  McClemand's  ex|x;dition  against 
\  icksburg — in  spite  of  Halleck's  opposition — and  having  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  General-in-Chief,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  he  issued  the  following  orders  to  Sherman : 

"  You  •will  proceed  with  aa  little  delay  aa  possible  to  Memphis.  Tenn., 
taking  with  you  one  division  of  your  present  command.  On  your  ar- 
riv.il  at  Memphis,  you  will  assume  command  of  all  the  troops  there  and 
that  portion  of  General  Curtis'  force  at  present  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  organize  them  into  brigades  and  divisions  in  your  own  way. 
Afl  soon  as  posaible,  move  with  them  down  the  river,  to  the  vicinity  of 
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Vicksburg,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  gun-boat  fleet,  under  com- 
mand of  Flag-officer  Porter,  proceed  to  the  reduction  of  tliat  place,  in 
such  manner  as  circumstances  and  your  own  judgment  may  dictate. 

"  The  amount  of  rations,  forage,  land  transportation,  etc.,  neces- 
sary to  take  will  be  left  entirely  withi  yourself.  The  Quartermaster 
at  St.  Louis,  will  be  instructed  to  send  you  transportation  for  thirty 
thousand  men.  Should  you  still  find  yourself  deficient,  your  quarter- 
master will  be  authorized  to  make  up  the  deficiency  from  such  trans- 
ports as  may  come  into  the  port  of  Memphis. 

"  On  arriving  at  Memphis,  put  yourself  in  communication  with  Ad- 
miral Porter,  and  arrange  with  him  for  his  co-operation. 

"  Inform  me  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  of  the  time  when  you  will 
embark,  and  such  plans  as  may  then  be  matured.  I  will  hold  the  forces 
here  in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  you  in  such  manner  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  may  make  necessary. 

"  Leave  the  District  of  Memphis  in  the  command  of  an  efficient  offi- 
cer, and  with  a  garrison  of  four  regiments  of  infantry,  the  siege-guns, 
and  whatever  cavalry  may  be  there." 

While  this  movement  was  in  progress,  and  the  force  under 
Grant  at  rest  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains,  the  rebel  cavalry 
under  Van  Dorn,  assumed  the  offensive,  and  marching  rapidly 
beyond  the  left  flank  of  Grant's  army,  struck  the  railroad  at 
Holly  Springs,  captured  the  place  and  destroyed  a  large 
quantity  of  stores.  This  movement  was  successful,  through  an 
unfortunate  array  of  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Grant's 
cavalry  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  detached  to  break  up 
another  railroad,  and  although  they  crossed  Van  Dorn's  line 
of  march,  just  as  he  was  passing  out  of  Pontotoc,  they  were 
too  much  fatigued  and  weakened  by  long  marches,  to  make 
rapid  pursuit.  A  brigade  of  infantry  which  was  sent  by 
Grant  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at  Holly  Springs,  failed  to 
reach  it  in  time,  owing  to  the  precipitate  haste  with  which 
Colonel  Murphy,  the  ranking  officer,  surrendered  his  com- 
mand, amounting  to  nearly  two  thousand  men.  This  officer 
had  ample  warning  of  Van  Dorn's  approach,  and  with  the 
force  at  hand,  could  have  easily  defended  the  place,  had  he 
shown  the  least  enterprise  or  soldierly  spirit.  Having  acted 
in  a  similar  manner  at  luka,  he  was  disgracefully  dismissed 
for  his  conduct  by  Grant,  a  few  days  thereafter.     The  rest 
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of  Van  Dorn'ji  campaign  was  a  failure,  for  lie  was  hold  at  bay 
by  all  of  the  little  garrisons  which  he  undertotik  in  i-ucccetiion 
to  capture,  and  was  finally  comjiellcd  to  make  a  witle  circuit 
and  return  towards  Grenaila. 

Thii*  interruption  of  communication  with  hi?  base  of  f^upplies, 
pave  (irant  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  from  his  advanced  j)o- 
pition  in  North  Mississippi,  under  the  ajipearance  of  compul- 
pion.  He  had  already  seen  that  the  Mississij)pi  Iv'iver  would 
afTord  a  line  of  operations  which  could  not  be  cut  by  raider?, 
and  which  led  directly  to  the  principal  objective  pf»int  in  the 
theater  of  ()j)eration.'» ;  and  that  he  ought,  therefore,  to  lose  no 
time  in  transferring  his  entire  army  by  that  route  tn  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  ^  icksburg.  It  was  vain  to  hope  that  the  rebels 
would  allow  that  place  to  fall  by  a  coup  de  jtiain,  and  unless 
it  should  so  fall,  its  natural  an<l  artificial  strength  would  nec- 
essarily require  a  large  force  and  much  time  to  overcome  it. 
These  considerations,  and  as  has  already  l)een  stated,  the  ex- 
treme dirticultv  of  continuinfi  the  movement  towards  Jackson, 
together  with  the  natural  anxiety  to  direct  in  person  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  infiuenced  him  to  remove  his  head-«juarters 
to  Memphis,  and  soon  after  to  the  neighborhood  of  \'ieksburg. 
The  army  was  slowly  withdrawn  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Tallahatchie,  where  it  was  encamped  and  thorou'ihlv  taught 
the  lesson  of  making  war  support  war.  The  interruption  of 
railway  conmiunication  with  the  rear,  deprived  the  army  of 
its  usual  supplies,  but  Tirant  had  given  up  the  idea  of  treat- 
ing the  rebels  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  exasperate  them. 
He  therefore  issued  orders  putting  the  army  on  "half  rations" 
and  requiring  it  to  live  off  the  country.  The  country  being 
neither  populous  nor  highly  cultivated  and  having  already 
been  marched  over  by  two  armies  and  various  detachments, 
was  regarded  as  unable  to  furnish  support  to  so  large  a  force 
for  any  length  of  time.  But  under  the  thorough  system 
adopted  by  McPherson,  Hamilton,  Ix)gan,  Denver,  McArthur 
and  others,  aided  by  the  enterprising  men  of  their  commands, 
an  ai>undancc  of  com,  bacon,  poultry,  pork  and  beef  was  r.b- 
tained.     All  parts  of  the  upper  Tallahatchie  and  Cold  Water 
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vallles  were  ransacked  and  foraged  ;  the  mills  were  set  to 
work  and  kept  running  night  and  day  by  detachments  from 
various  brigades  and  divisions ;  and  although  they  were  neither 
numerous  nor  large  enough  to  keep  the  army  provided  with 
a  full  supply  of  meal,  the  men  were  not  long  in  filling  up  the 
deficiency.  In  the  lack  of  bread,  they  made  hominy.  This 
was  done  by  burning  hickory  wood  to  ashes,  leaching  them 
and  tlien  soaking  the  uncracked  corn  in  the  lye  till  its  skin 
could  be  easily  removed.  After  this  it  was  only  necessary  to 
boil  the  hominy  till  tender,  thus  making  a  healthy,  nutritious 
and  agreeable  article  of  food.  On  Christmas  day,  Mcl'her- 
son's  pioneer  corps  sent  him  as  a  specimen  of  "  half  rations," 
an  admirable  dinner  for  himself  and  staflP,  made  up  of  roast 
turkeys,  chickens,  meat  pies,  Avell  baked  wheaten  bread,  corn 
bread,  cakes,  hominy,  and  stewed  fruits. 

The  irregularities  consequent  upon  the  system  of  foraging, 
were  not  conducive  to  a  high  state  of  discipline,  but  as  the 
necessities  of  the  case  were  somewhat  pressing,  breaches  of 
regulation  could  not  be  severely  punished.  Logan,  with  his 
usual  ingenuity,  forbade  his  men  to  burn  fence  rails,  but  al- 
lowed them  to  use  as  much  dry,  twelve  foot  split  wood  as  they 
could  find  corded  up  outside  the  fields.  He  also  forbade  them 
to  forage,  except  under  direction  of  officers,  but  they  could  not 
entirely  resist  the  temptation.  Logan  was  vigilant  and  active, 
however,  and  caused  his  Provost  Marshal  to  arrest  all  men 
cauffht  brinsins;  in  hogs  or  cattle  on  individual  account,  and 

0  0        0  0 

pen  them  up  together  till  discipline  had  been  vindicated.  As 
a  matter  of  course  the  accumulated  supplies  thus  obtained 
were  divided  by  the  proper  staflf  officers,  equally  among  the 
troops.  These  instances  serve  to  indicate  the  general  rule 
followed  in  the  different  divisions,  and  to  show  how  Grant 
was  accustomed  to  leave  subordinate  details  to  subordinate 
commanders,  subject  only  to  general  orders  and  regulations 
of  the  army.  The  Commanding  General  of  an  army,  may  un- 
dertake to  regulate  the  details  of  duty  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  in  camp,  for  every  subdivision  of  his  force,  or  he  may 
announce  general  principles  and  rules,  and  leave  the  details 
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of  tactics  and  administration  to  hid  Lieutenants.  The  former 
course  necessarily  converts  him  into  a  martinet,  annoys  and 
harast^cs  himself  and  staff  as  well  as  the  Generals  below  hin), 
and  seldom  accomplishes  any  important  result ;  while  the  latter 
leaves  him  free  to  attend  to  the  more  serious  business  of 
his  office,  and  confines  the  corps,  division,  bri<;ade  and  regi- 
mental conimnnders,  more  particularly  to  the  duties  which 
concern  them.  CJrant  had  at  this  time  but  two  regular  otfi- 
cers  on  his  staff,  and  only  three  others  within  his  whole  com- 
nian<l.  and  he  would  therefore  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
the  latter  policy,  had  he  not  had  the  sagacity  to  sec  it  was 
better  of  itself 

On  the  2'Jd  of  Dcccmlx'r,  1802,  Grant  issued  from  his 
head-cjuarters,  at  Holly  Springs,  the  following  order: 

•'  By  direction  of  the  Prewdent,  the  troops  in  this  Department,  in- 
cliKling  those  from  the  IVpartment  of  the  Missouri,  operating  on  the 
MiKsisHJppi  River,  are  lureby  divich-d  into  four  army-corpH  as  follows: 

"1.  The  troops  composing  the  Ninth  Division,  lirigadier-Gcneral  (I. 
W.  Morgan  commanding ;  the  Tenth  Division,  iJrigadier-Gencral  A.  J. 
Smith  commanding;  and  all  other  troops  operating  on  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  below  Memphis,  not  included  in  the  Fifteenth  Aniiy-Corjm,  will 
cooHtitutc  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  John  A.  McClemand. 

"2.  The  Fifth  Division,  Hrigndier-General  Morgan  L.  Smith  com- 
manding; the  division  from  Helena,  Arkansas,  commanded  hy  Hriga<lier- 
General  F.  Steele:  .ind  the  force  in  the  'District  of  Memjihis,'  will 
constitute  the  Fifteenth  Army-CorjfS,  and  \m:  comntanded  by  Major- 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

"  S.  The  Sixth  Division.  Hrigadier-General  J.  McArthur  commanding; 
the  Seventh  Division.  I5rigarlier-fieneral  I.  F.  Quimby  commanding;  the 
Kighth  Division.  Brigadier-General  L.  F.  Buss  commanding;  the  Second 
Brigade  of  cavalry.  Colonel  A.  L.  Lee  commanding  ;  and  the  troops  in 
the  District  of  Columbus,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Davies,  and 
those  in  the  district  of  Jackson,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Sul- 
livan, will  constitute  the  Sixteenth  Array-Corps,  and  be  commanded  by 
Major-General  S.  A.  llurlbut. 

"4.  The  First  Division.  Brigadier-General  J.  W.  Denver  commanding; 
the  Tliird  Division.  Brigadier-General  John  A.  Logan  commanding;  the 
Fourth  Division,  Brig.idier-tJeneral  J.  G.  Laum.in  commanding;  the 
First   Brigade  of  cavalry,  Colonel  B.  IL  Grieraon  commanding ;   and 
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the  forces  in  the  District  of  Corinth,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
G.  M.  Dodge,  will  constitute  the  Seventeenth  Army-Corps,  and  be 
commanded  by  Major- General  J.  B.  McPherson. 

"  District  commanders  will  send  consolidated  returns  of  their  forces 
to  these  head-quarters,  as  well  as  to  army-corps  head-quarters,  and  will, 
for  the  present,  receive  orders  from  Department  head-quarters." 

Soon  after  the  Issuing  of  the  foregoing  order,  Grant  went 
in  person  to  Memphis,  where  he  estabhshed  his  head-quar- 
ters, and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prepare  for  the 
work  before  him.  Having  great  confidence  in  Sherman's 
courage  and  generalship,  he  left  him  untrammeled  in  the  first 
descent  upon  Vicksburg,  giving  only  general  instructions,  and 
leaving  him  to  carry  them  out  as  circumstances  should  de- 
mand. Sherman  landed  at  first,  near  Young's  Point,  sent  an 
expedition  to  destroy  the  Vicksburg  and  Shrevesport  Rail- 
road, so  as  to  cut  oflf  the  rebel  supplies  from  that  quarter ; 
made  a  demonstration  upon  Haines'  Bluff,  on  the  Yazoo  about 
twelve  miles  above  its  mouth ;  and  finally  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, landed  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  a  few  miles  lower  down, 
and  moved  thence  across  the  almost  Impassable  swamps 
against  the  rebel  lines  along  the  slopes  of  the  Walnut  hills. 
But  the  natural  and  artificial  defences,  together  with  the 
strong  rebel  force  behind  them,  were  too  much  for  Sherman 
to  overcome.  In  the  nature  of  thino;s  his  movement  could 
not  be  made  a  surprise,  and  he  therefore  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  expedition  without  further  effort,  or 
to  make  a  bold  and  vigorous  attack.  He  chose  the  latter 
course  and  failed,  but  from  no  fault  of  his  own  nor  of  his  men. 
The  troops  after  a  most  gallant  fight,  in  which  they  suffered 
severe  loss,  were  withdrawn  to  the  river  and  re-embarked  on 
the  1st  of  January. 

General  McClernand,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  promise 
of  the  Government,  had  been  hurried  forward  to  take  the  com- 
mand, under  the  advice  of  Sherman  moved  at  once  against 
the  Post  of  Arkansas  on  the  White  lllver,  which  place,  he,  in 
connection  with  the  naval  squadron  under  Admiral  Porter, 
captured  on  the  11th  of  January.     The  fruits  of  this  victory 
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were    G,000  prisoners,  17  nun;?,  1-   colors,  G,000  stands  of 
sniJill  arms,  anil  u  larj^'c  aujuuut  of  military  stores. 

During  this  time  Grant  wad  still  at  MLUipiiis,*  but  whin 
McCleruand  juineil  the  cx|>c(lition  and  its  lir^t  failure  became 
known,  Cirant  obtained  authority  from  llalleck  to  strengthen 
it  with  all  his  available  forces,  and  to  as.<«ume  command  in 
por.-on.     His  first  movement  was  to  visit  the  forces  near  the 
mouth  (if  White  IJiver,  on  the  ITth  of  January.     After  con- 
ferring with  Admiral  Porter,  and  (lenerals  McC'Iernand  and 
Sherman,  he  ordered  the  expedition    to    rendezvous    in   the 
neighborhood  of  ^'il•ksburg  and  then  returned  t(»  Miinphis. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  that  place  he  received  a  letter  from 
McC'Iernand,  j)r()testing  in  an  insolent  and  insubordinate  man- 
ner, against  being  suj>ere'eded  in  command,  on  the  score  that 
he  had  been  assigned  by  order  of  the  President  and  coulil  not 
be  removed  except  by  him.     This  was  not  McClernand's  first 
offense,  for  he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  grumbling,  pro- 
testing, and  acting  with  marked  disres|)ect  to  his  superiors. 
(irant  was  therefore  urge«l  by  his  staff  to  test  the  question  of 
authority  at  once  by  relieving  McCleniand  from  all  conmiand, 
junl  sending  him  to  the  rear;   but  with  a  degree  of  magna- 
nimitv  rarely  e(|ualled,  he  sank  all  personal  feeling,  and  an- 
swered:  "No!   I  cannot  afford  to  (juarrel  with  a  man  whom 
I   have  to  command."     Acting  on  this  principle  he  treated 
McC'lenuind  with  the  greatest  considerati(»n,  giving  him  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  j)ost  of  h(jnor  and  more  than  his  share  of 
the  troops,  knowing  that  nothing  el.-e  would  satisfy  his  inordi- 
nate ambition,  and  feeling  that  McPherson  and  Sherman  would 
regard  themselves  ad  amply  rewarded  by  the  bim])le  privilege 

•  While  here  Grant  wo  appronched  by   an  acquaintance  from  St  Louia, 
with  a  jr  n   to  permit   tlie  »ale  of  call,  along  the   M  ;i   Kiver, 

witliin  tl,.  iicK,  uiKjn  contlition  that  he  »lioultl  receivf  jirofil*. — 

which  would  hare  been  cnormoua.  It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  8tate  this  oiTer 
w.xo  Kcomed,  and  the  person  making  it  treated  with  such  contempt  a.«  to 
Qverwlielm  liim  with  ohame.  The  news  of  this  attempt  and  its  signal  failure 
doubtless  cprcad  among  the  cormorants  who  were  fattening  upon  the  mi^for- 
tunes  of  the  country  ;  for  nothing  like  ita  repetition  waa  ever  known  to  havo 
occurred. 
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of  obeying  orders  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  no  matter  what  they 
might  be,  nor  what  sacrifices  they  might  exact. 

Without  delay,  Grant  sent  the  engineer  officers  of  his  staff 
to  join  the  army  and  gather  information ;  ordered  McPherson 
with  his  corps,  already  withdrawn  from  the  Tallahatchie  to 
Memphis,  to  proceed  to  Milliken's  Bend  as  fast  as  transporta- 
tion could  be  obtained ;  assigned  Plurlbut  with  the  Sixteenth 
corps  to  the  command  of  West  Tennessee,  and  to  the  task  of 
keeping  the  river  open  as  far  down  as  Helena  ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  Young's  Point,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
28th  of  January.  While  perfecting  these  arrangements,  being 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
operations  in  which  he  was  about  to  embark,  he  advised  the 
Government  to  unite  the  various  military  departments  in  the 
West,  into  one  command,  in  order  that  all  its  resources  might 
be  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  great  object. 
And  for  fear  that  this  advice  might  be  looked  upon  as  an 
effijrt  to  extend  his  own  power,  he  declined  in  advance  the 
supreme  control.  This  suggestion,  based  as  it  was,  upon 
strategic  consideirations  of  the  hio;hest  character,  is  enoufrh 
to  show  that  Grant  had  already  attained  the  stature  of  an 
able  General  and  a  far-sighted,  judicious  statesman.  It  was 
not  acted  upon,  however,  until  liosecrans'  defeat  at  Chick- 
amauga  rendered  a  consolidation  absolutely  necessary.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  meantime  how  Grant  showed  his  worthi- 
ness to  have  the  supreme  command,  in  spite  of  his  exceeding 
modesty. 
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In  onlcr  that  the  reader  may  understand  a  part  of  the  dif- 
ficuhien  which  the  arinv  of  the  Tennessee  (not  "the  army  of 
the  Mipsiw^ippi,"  n.s  McClcmand  jHjrsisted  in  c:illin<^  it,)  ha<l 
to  encounter,  he  shouKl  bear  in  mind  that  Vicksburj;  is  situ- 
ated on  a  bluff  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  low 
water  mark,  and  is  covered  in  front  and  flank  by  the  almost 
illimitable  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi.  •  These  lands  are 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  impaj'sable  swamps  and  tortu- 
ou",  fever-breeding  bayou-^,  filled  with  quntrmircs  and  quick- 
fand,",  treacherous  bottoms,  and  steep  bank.-,  uiinot^t  impa.-?'a- 
ble  by  troops  in  summer,  and  entirely  so.  except  by  boats, 
durin;^  the  rainy  season.  They  are  covered  by  a  dense  forest 
and  incuml)ered  by  a  luxuriant  prowth  of  cane  and  vines. 
No  roads  have  been  constructed  through  them,  and  none  can 
•be  excej)t  at  an  excessive  cost.  The  swamj)s,  forests,  jungles, 
bayous  and  rivers  of  thi-*  remarkable  region,  are  the  most 
])erfect  defense  that  could  be  devised  for  important  points  sit- 
uated on  the  highlands  which  lie  beyond  them.  To  the  army 
operating  along  the  main  river,  they  proved  to  be  a  perfect 
barrier,  for  although  they  were  frequently  penetrated,  it  was 
always  with  such  great  labor  and  loss  of  time,  that  the  rel>els, 
moving  by  rail  or  along  the  better  roads  of  the  highlands, 
were  enabled  to  meet  our  f(»rces  in  superior  strength,  or  to 
block  their  way  by  impassable  fortifications. 
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As  fast  as  the  troops  reached  IVIIllikcn's  Bend  and  Young's 
Point,  they  were  disembarked,  and  the  transports  were  sent 
to  brino-  forward  others.  In  the  meantime.  Grant  undertook 
to  devise  a  plan  which  should  give  him  either  the  immediate 
possession  of  Vicksburg  itself,  or  a  footing  on  the  neighbor- 
ins  hi<dilands  with  an  accessible  base  from  which  he  could 
operate  against  the  city  and  its  communications.  To  secure 
the  first  of  these  ends,  there  was  no  course  possible  but  to 
land  a  picked  force  by  surprise  from  steamers  and  flat-boats 
at  the  levee  of  the  city,  and  to  carry  its  works  by  a  vigorous 
attack.  But  this  was  clearly  too  hazardous  an  undertaking 
with  troops  unused  to  such  desperate  adventures.  It  was 
therefore  apparent  that  some  other  scheme  must  be  adopted. 
The  various  plans  which  suggested  themselves  may  be  classi- 
fied under  three  general  heads : 

First. — To  enlarge  the  canal,  commenced  the  year  before 
by  Butler,  across  the  peninsula  in  front  of  Vicksburg,  and  to 
send  through  it  a  strong  force  by  flat-boats  and  steamers  if 
practicable,  to  land  at  or  below  Warrenton,  whence  the  high- 
lands might  be  reached  and  the  defences  of  Vicksburg  carried. 
It  was  also  hoped  that  this  plan  would  result  in  turning  the 
river  through  the  canal  and  thus  in  a  measure  depriving 
Vicksburg  of  its  importance. 

Second. — The  probability  of  capturing  the  rebel  works  at 
Haines'  BluflP  by  a  combined  land  and  naval  attack  was 
thoughtfully  discussed,  as  was  also  the  possibility  of  turning 
this  place  by  operations  along  the  bayous  leading  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Yazoo  above  it. 

Third. — In  the  event  of  all  other  plans  failing.  General 
Grant  carefully  considered  the  feasibility  of  running  the 
batteries  with  the  fleet,  and  taking  his  entire  army  to  some 
point  on  the  INIississippi  below  Vicksburg,  by  whatever 
means  should  be  found  most  practicable.  By  this  plan  it  was 
hoped  to  secure  a  footing  at  Grand  Gulf  or  Rodney  and 
thence  to  move  at  once  into  the  interior  of  Mississippi,  or 
to  form  a  junction  with  Banks — then  occupying  the  Red 
River  country — and  with  the  combined  armies  to  maneuver 
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po  as  to  draw  out  and  <lestroy  the  rebel  army  under  IVai- 
bcrton. 

Tlie  first  of  tlic.-^c  plans  proved  impracticable  on  account 
of  the  faulty  Incation  of  the  canal*  and  the  iiiipos.-ibility 
of  rrivin"  it  a  j-ulKeicnt  widih  and  depth  to  admit  the  passage 
of  boats.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  conse- 
quent pressure  of  the  water  broke  the  levees  of  the  peninsula 
and  canal,  and  instead  of  cutting  a  navigable  channel  as  had 
been  hoped,  inundated  the  country  for  miles  around.  But 
even  had  this  canal  been  finished  as  intended,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  it  coulil  have  been  n.-ed  by  the  steandxtats,  as  the 
rebels  had  estabji.-hed  batteries  of  heavy  guns,  within  a  niile 
ami  a  quarter  of  its  outlet,  enfilading  it  thxiughout.  I  hey 
ha«l  rendered  it  untenable  for  the  dredge  bouts  before  the 
levees  broke. 

Grant  had  probably  but  little  faith  in  it  from  the  first,  for 
the  very  day  he  arrived  in  front  of  ^'i(•ksburg,  he  sent  Licu- 
tenant-C'ol(»ncl  Wilson  of  his  staff,  to  Helena,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  and  exploring  Yazoo  l*a>s — a  tortuous  bayou 
Icavin"  the  Missis^ip|)i  a  few  miles  below  Helena  and  with 
the  Cold  Water  and  Tallahatchie,  after  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  twisting  and  turning,  connecting  with  the  Yazoo 
Kiver.  A  few  days  afterwanls  McPherson  was  ordered  to 
open  a  way  through  Lake  Providence  to  Uayou  liaxter,  and 
Bavou  Alacon,  and  thence  through  the  Washita  into  tlie  Ked 
Kiver. 

Yazoo  Pass,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Mississippi  settle- 
ments, had  l)cen  used  by  trading  l>oats  as  the  means  of  reach- 
in"  the  country  along  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yazoo,  but  in  later 
years  it  waa  obstructed  by  a  levee  across  its  entrance,  near  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.     The  supply  of  water  having  been 

•  Oonenil  Hallcck  in  hi«.  iinnnal  rf  port  of  oporationi..  ^tatoo  tJ.at  thic  canal 
fiiiliMl  btt^usc  of  im  faulty  location,  there  »*in(r  an  oMy  at  ti.e  lower  end,  but 
thi!.  is  only  ivir'    "  t.     The  water  failed  to  nin  thronph  it  anfl  acroM 

the  penioMila  mi.Hle  of  the  peninMila.  in  accordance  with  t)i« 

jrenernl  law  in  Kuch  cajiea.  wao  lower  than  cither  i«ide ;  a*  a  conf^oqiience  the 
water  ran  in  at  hoth  end*,  and  aAer  the  guard  bank  waa  broken,  spread  out 
OTcr  the  swamps  and  lowest  land  first. 
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cut  oiF,  its  bed  was  encroached  upon  by  a  rank  growth  of 
cotton-wood  and  willow,  so  that  when  it  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  possible  line  by  which  the  Yazoo  could  be  reached,  its 
mouth  had  become  almost  obliterated.  But  when  the  levee 
was  cut,  the  flood  of  water  which  poured  through  the  cre- 
vasse in  a  few  hours,  uprooted  the  young  trees,  swept  away 
the  fallen  timber,  and  left  an  open  channel  wide  enough  for 
steamboats  to  descend.  The  rebels,  however,  anticipating  the 
intentions  of  Grant,  before  the  gun-boats  and  troops  could  be 
got  ready,  filled  the  lower  part  of  the  pass,  felling  into  and 
across  it,  the  forest  trees  growing  upon  its  banks,  and  over- 
lapping their  limbs  above  it.  These  were,  however,  removed 
by  the  troops,  under  the  direction  of  General  Washburn  and 
Colonel  Wilson,  after  infinite  labor,  and  ceaseless  exposure  for 
nearly  two  weeks.  The  expedition  consisting  of  two  rams, 
two  powerful  iron-clads,  six  tin-clad  steamers,  and  one  divis- 
ion of  troops  under  General  Ross,  embarked  on  about  twenty 
small  steamboats,  left  the  river  on  the  24th  of  February,  and 
by  the  1st  of  March  they  had  mostly  succeeded  in  pushing 
their  way  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Coldwater.  Thence- 
forward it  was  supposed  to  be  plain  sailing,  but  the  naval 
force  was  commanded  by  an  oflficer  of  extreme  caution  and 
timidity,  who  managed  upon  one  pretext  or  another  to  delay 
the  expedition  so  that  it  did  not  reach  its  final  station,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tallahatchie,  till  the  11th  of  March.  Pem- 
berton,  in  the  meantime,  had  sent  a  strong  force  from  Vicks- 
burg  under  Loring,  and  while  the  expedition  which  promised 
so  much  was  moving  with  such  deliberation,  this  force  took 
position  near  Greenwood,  and  threw  up  a  line  of  works  some 
five  hundred  yards  long,  extending  from  a  bend  in  the  Talla- 
hatchie, to  a  corresponding  bend  in  the  Yazoo,  and  covering 
the  mouth  of  the  Yallobusha.  They  also  sank  an  ocean 
steamer,  and  constructed  a  heavy  raft  In  the  Tallahatchie 
under  the  guns  of  their  fort.  When  the  iron-clads  made 
their  appearance,  they  were  greeted  by  a  well  directed  fire 
from  two  heavy  rifled  guns,  and  aUhough  they  replied  in  due 
time  with  their  nine  and  eleven  inch  Dahlgrens,  aided  by  the 
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fire  of  a  buttery  erected  by  the  troops  on  the  narrow  spit  of 
land  not  overHowed,  they  did  not  succeed  in  dis>iod«'iii<r  ^r 
eilencinj;  the  enemy.  Mearly  the  entire  face  of  the  country 
bein«;  under  water,  and  the  rebel  I'ort  being  covered  on  all 
eidcB  by  the  river,  and  in)pai<i*ablc  elought*,  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  the  inJiuitry  to  attempt  cither  a  turning  move- 
ment or  an  assault.  After  s|)cn(Hng  a  week  in  futile  eflnrts 
to  devif^e  means  of  getting  into  the  Yazoo,  the  expedition  was 
abandoned,  though  Grant  had  entertained  such  hope  of  its 
success  that  he  ordered  Mcl*herson  to  withdraw  Ids  detach- 
ments from  the  bayous  Icatling  s<iuthward  from  Lake  Provi- 
dence, and  to  join  the  Yazoo  I*a.«s  expedition  with  his  entire 
corps.  It  was  also  hojK-d  that  an  expedition  t^ent  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  throtigh  Steele's  Bayou,  Ivolling  Fork, 
and  Alligator  Bayou,  might  reach  the  Yazoo,  above  Ilaine?" 
Bluff,  thus  taking  the  position  at  Fort  Pemberton  in  reverse. 
Admiral  Porter  undertook  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  plan, 
and  succeeded  in  i>cnetrating  over  two  hundred  miles  into  the 
net-work  of  bayous,  but  the  rebels,  gathering  in  his  front  and 
rear,  and  felling  trees  into  the  streams,  soon  obstructed  the 
navigation  so  much  that  it  was  equally  in)f)os»ible  for  the 
gun-boats  to  a«lvancc  or  retire.  The  officers  and  men  were 
driven  Ulow  by  the  annoying  fire  of  sharp-shooters  lying 
behind  the  trees  within  a  few  yards  of  the  i>oats,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of  (Jeneral  Sherman,  with  a 
succoring  force,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Admiral  would 
have  lost  his  vessels  and  been  taken  prisoner  with  all  his 
officers  and  men. 

Thus  it  will  l)c  seen  that  Grant  was  foiled  at  every  step, 
and  ii)  every  plan.  The  iT)teniiinable  forests,  tortuous  bayous, 
and  impassable  swamps  of  the  Yazoo  country,  were  too  much 
to  Ix;  overcome  by  human  effort.  These  side  expeditions  were 
theref(»ro  abandoned  and  the  troops  rajiidly  concentrated  again 
in  front  of  Vicksbum. 

ThouLdi  no  substantial  advant.age  had  been  gained,  and  the 
high  land  seemed  farther  off  than  ever,  these  preliminary 
operations  were  not  entirf  Iv  without  benefit  to  the  national 
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cause.  The  army  was  kept  busy  and  therefore  healthy,  while 
the  rebels  were  greatly  annoyed  and  harassed.  Holding  not 
only  Vicksburg,  but  nearly  all  of  Western  Mississippi,  they 
were  compelled  to  move  constantly  from  one  place  to  another, 
scattering  their  strength  and  keeping  on  the  alert  at  all  points. 
But  the  greatest  advantage  was  that  the  Union  commander 
became  convinced  by  his  failures  that  there  was  but  one  way 
left  for  him  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  and,  "  at  that 
very  stage  when  an  intellect  of  less  determined  fibre  would 
have  been  resigning  itself  to  a  seemingly  implacable  fortune, 
Grant,  overleaping  fate  and  failure,  rose  to  the  height  of  that 
audacious  conception  on  which  at  length  he  vaulted  into 
Vicksburg."  * 

*Swinton's  "Twelve  Decisive  Battles  of  the  War,"  p.  283. 
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As  l>oforc  stated,  (irant  never  felt  entire  confidence  in  any 
of  the  plans  for  takin;:  \'ickr-l)ur|X  l)y  operations  north  of  it, 
and  therefore,  while  he  ^'ave  nil  of  them  the  heft  trial  circum- 
stances would  alh)W,  he  held  firndy  to  the  idea  of  transferring; 
liis  army  to  the  southward.  When  the  canal  across  the  pen- 
insula failed,  his  fertile  penius  discovered  another  route  prom- 
isinf  Wtter  results.  Bv  examining  the  map  of  the  country 
ndjacent  to  Vickshurfr  it  will  he  seen  that  there  is  a  system  of 
bayous,  lea<lin<T  hy  a  tortuous  course  of  thirty  miles  from  the 
neirrhhorhood  of  Miiliken's  Bend — the  rendezvous  of  Grant's 
armv — to  New  Carthane,  some  twenty  miles  below  Vicksburg. 
Enirineers  were  sent  t<»  examine  this  route,  and  soon  re- 
pt»rted  that  it  could  be  prepared  for  steamboat  navifjation,  by 
ciittinjr  a  canal  from  Ibickport  to  Walnut  Ikyou  and  then 
clearincr  the  bavous  of  the  trees  which  had  urown  up  in  their 
beds.  (Jrant  pave  the  necessary  orders  f<>r  l>efrinninp  the 
work;  but  without  waiting  for  its  completion  be  began  the 
movement  by  ordering  McClemand's  corps  to  march  along  the 
levees  bordering  the  bayous,  to  New  Carthage.  The  country 
being  inundated  nearly  e%'erywbere,  except  along  the  banks 
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of  the  bayous,  causeways  had  to  be  thrown  up,  in  one  in- 
stance over  a  mile  in  length,  before  the  troops  could  pass. 
Madison  Parish,  through  which  the  line  of  march  lay,  has 
been  brought  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  but  the  roads, 
owing  to  the  freshet,  were  at  that  time  as  bad  as  they  could 
possibly  be,  so  that  the  march  was  made  with  great  difficulty. 
AYheu  the  advance  reached  Smith's  plantation,  New  Carthage, 
two  miles  beyond,  was  an  island  which  could  only  be  reached 
by  ferrying.  Boats  were  built  and  others  collected  from  the 
neighboring  plantations,  by  which  means  one  division  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  village,  but  the  rest  of  the  corps  was 
sent  twelve  miles  farther,  striking  the  river  at  Perkins'  plan- 
tation.    McPherson's  corps  followed  soon  after. 

By  this  time,  owing  to  a  subsidence  of  the  flood  in  the  river, 
and  the  difficulty  of  cutting  off  the  trees  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  bayous,  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  this 
route  also  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  army  supplied  ;  and 
should  the  river  continue  to  fall,  which  it  was  likely  to  do  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  it  would  be  utterly  out  of  the  question 
to  send  transports  through  the  bayous,  even  after  the  trees 
were  removed.  Grant  therefore  determined  to  overcome  all 
difficulties  on  the  score  of  supplies  and  transportation  by  send- 
ing the  transports  and  iron-clads,  under  the  fire  of  the  Vicks- 
burg  batteries,  to  join  the  army  below  that  place. 

Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  April  16th,  Ad- 
miral Porter,  with  six  iron-clads,  one  tug,  one  steam  ram, 
and  three  river  steamboats,  the  latter  manned  mostly  by  vol- 
unteers from  the  army,  ran  past  the  batteries  of  Ylcksburg 
under  a  terrific  and  almost  incessant  fire. 

It  was  a  clear,  starlio;ht  ni2;ht,  but  the  rebels  set  fire  to 
houses  near  the  river  bank ;  and  one  *of  the  transports  also 
took  fire  from  the  effects  of  a  burstinsr  shell,  so  that  the  whole 
scene  was  soon  under  a  jjlare  of  lisrht,  almost  as  brio-ht  as 
day.  The  fleet,  instead  of  going  by  under  a  full  head  of 
steam,  drifted  with  the  current,  the  gun-boats  answering 
shot  with  shot.  The  passage  required  nearly  two  hours,  dur- 
ing which  the  rebels  were  enabled  to  work  their  heavy  and 
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well  posted  fjuns  witli  telling  cflcrt.  The  reverberation  of 
artillery,  tlie  liowlin^  of  rifle  shot,  anil  the  eon:?tant  burstinjr 
of  ehelirt  made  the  pcene  one  of  the  most  terrific  ever  wit- 
nessed in  warfare.  Grant  accompanied  the  fleet  with  his  own 
steamer  to  within  range  of  the  rebel  guns,  and  frum  that  point 
anxiously  watched  the  entire  movement.  By  twelve  o'clock 
ho  hatl  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  had  proved  entirely 
successful.  The  gun-boata  were  uninjured ;  one  transport 
waa  abandoned  and  burned,  an<l  another  had  her  steam-chest 
pierce«l,  but  with  all,  it  was  now  certain,  that  by  u>ing  the 
gun-boats,  tugs,  and  traiisjvtrts,  the  entire  army  could  be 
ferried  across  the  river  at  any  point,  in  a  few  hours.  This 
end  being  secured  beyond  a  douht,  (irant  felt  that  his  cam- 
paign could  not  fail.  Supplies  for  immediate  use  were  for- 
warded by  barges  an<l  flat-boats  which  also  ran  the  batteries 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  ;  and  as  the  flooil  trraduallv  sub- 
sided,  and  the  of»untry  emerged  from  the  water,  roads  were 
constructed  on  the  west  si<lc  of  the  river,  leading  fntm  Milli- 
ken's  licn<l  and  Young's  Point,  to  Bowers'  *  Landing,  just 
alxive  Warronton.  I'nder  the  efticicnt  direction  of  Colonels 
Bingham  and  Macfeeley,  Chief  (Quartermaster  and  Commis- 
sary, every  want  of  the  army,  until  it  flnnlly  cut  loose  from 
all  connection  with  the  river,  was  jironiptly  supplied.  The 
greatest  danger  had  already  lK?cn  overcome,  when  the  army 
and  transjHjrts  j>.issed  below  Vicksburg.  To  (irant,  and 
Cirant  alone,  is  due  all  the  credit  of  carrvinjr  this  movement 
into  effect,  for  although  circumstances  may  have  in  a  man- 
ner driven  him  to  adopt  the  plan  of  which  this  was  the  first 
ami  most  important  step,  he  perceived  from  the  day  of  his 
arrival  at  the  point  opposite  Vicksburg,  all  the  great  strategic 
advantages  to  be  obtliined  by  operating  against  that  place 
from  the  southward,  and  therefore  l)ent  all  his  energies  to 
placing  his  army  in  such  position  as  would  enable  him  to  gain 
those  advantages.  The  persistency  with  which  he  tried  to 
find  some  other  route  than  the  one  finally  adopted,  shows  his 

•  Ixicated  by,  an<l  failed  after  T.  S.  Bowers,  A.  A.  G.,  an  efflcient  ami  valued 
offit  er  of  Grant's  staff. 
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anxiety  to  avoid  unnecessary  risk ;  but  when  all  other  routes 
had  failed,  there  was  nothing  left  to  a  man  of  his  temper  but 
to  o-o  forward  in  the  one  that  remained.  He  was  counseled 
to  wait  for  the  dry  season,  and  in  the  meantime  to  send  a  part 
of  his  army  to  help  Rosecrans  overwhelm  Bragg.  Sherman 
advised  him  to  return  at  once  to  Northern  Mississippi,  and 
renew  the  overland  campaign ;  McPherson  and  Steele  rather 
favored  the  same  plan.  So  long  as  the  question  was  open  for 
discussion,  Grant  was  almost  entirely  alone  in  the  opinion 
which  he  held.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  his 
plan  was  a  hazardous  one,  or  that  in  the  event  of  any  serious 
misadventure,  his  army  would  be  in  great  peril ;  but  he  also 
knew  that  he  could  not  afford  to  turn  back,  even  to  gain  a 
victory  elsewhere.  The  country  had  begun  to  clamor  for  his 
removal,  and  it  was  rumored  that  the  Government  had  de- 
termined to  replace  him  by  McClernand.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances success  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  as  at 
Shiloh,  he  had  "not  yet  despaired"  of  winning  it.  It  must 
not  be  understood  from  the  foregoing,  that  Grant  at  any  time 
called  a  council  of  war,  or  solicited  through  any  other  means 
the  advice  of  his  subordinates.  No  General  was  ever  more 
easily  accessible  than  he,  and  no  one  ever  listened  with  more 
attention  to  the  voluntary  suggestions  of  those  in  whom  he 
had  confidence  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  neither 
McPherson  nor  Sherman,  (not  even  McClernand,*)  "  fur- 
nished him  with  brains,"  then  or  thereafter,  either  for  the 
conception  or  the  execution  of  his  plans.  It  is  but  fair,  how- 
ever, to  add  that  when  he  announced  his  determination,  and 
issued  the  final  orders  for  the  march,  every  officer  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  gave  him  unqualified  support. 

The  movement  of  the  troops  to  firm  footing  on  the  banks 

*  Should  the  future  historian  ever  fret  hold  of  the  records  kept  by  General 
McClernand,  he  should  not  waste  too  much  time  in  trying  to  reconcile  them 
with  this  remarlv,  but  should  bear  in  mind  it  has  been  said  of  tliat  sajjacious 
Commander,  that  after  the  receipt  of  orders  to  execute  a  good  movement,  he 
not  unfrequently  wrote  to  his  Commanding  General  advising  the  same  move- 
ment, antedating  his  letter  and  carefully  forgetting  to  mention  the  instructions 
already  received. 
8 
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of  the  Mis^t-lsjiippi,  below  ^'ick^bu^}r,  ^vas  one  of  the  most 
difficult  ever  acconjpii.-hetl  by  un  army.  Canala  were  tluj^, 
bayous  were  cleared  out,  roads  were  thrown  up  and  coniu- 
roye<l,  boats  were  built,  wa^^ons  and  artillery  were  with  in- 
credible lab(jr  drawn  thmuj^h  the  (twainps,  belbre  the  army 
could  be  a>.-embled  within  btrikinj^  di.-tancc  of  the  cnenjy. 
During  this  march,  over  three  thousand  feet  of  bridging,  in- 
cludiii;r  four  brid;;c8  of  over  t'lx  hundre<l  feet  in  lenj^th,  were 
built,  and  that  without  the  u.*e  of  n  tinjjle  military  bridge 
train.  Cotton-pins  and  llat-boats  aflbrdeil  all  the  materials 
re«juired  by  the  hanly  and  self-reliant  pohliers  of  the  Union. 
Nothin{;  could  have  been  more  admirable  than  the  hpirit  with 
which  the  army  overcame  difficultie.'*.  It  shared  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  qualities  which  mark  their  indomitable  Commander, 
a«  the  njost  |>eculiar  (ieneral  yet  kn«»wn  to  hi.-tory.  If  no 
other  (lencral  wouM  have  undertaken  Mich  a  campai<^n,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  ^ay  that  no  other  army,  except  one  C(jm- 
posetl  of  Amcricuni*,  could  have  curried  it  buccesefully  to  its 
completi«»n. 

liy  the  '29th  of  April,  juj«t  one  month  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  movement  from  Milliken's  lieiid,  (Jrant  had  as- 
sembled McClernand's  and  Md'herson's  corp-,  a  force  of  alM»ut 
thirty  thousand  men,  at  New  Carthage  and  IVrkins'  Landing, 
five  more  transports*  had  run  past  the  \'ick.-burg  batteries, 
and  were  adiled  to  the  fleet  below,  and  all  were  in  readiness  to 
assist  in  ferrying  the  army  to  the  Misri.-sippi  fide,  which  had 
been  carefully  reconnoitercd  frrim  Warrenton  to  the  mouth  of 
the  IViir  Black,  without  fin«ling  a  landing  jilacc  connected  with 
the  high  land  by  a  jja^sable  road.  'J'here  was  nothing  left 
for  it  but  to  select  come  i>oint  at  which  the  river  wa^hed  the 
foot  of  the  bluffs.  The  first  point  of  this  kind,  was  Grand 
Gulf,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Hig  Black,  and  as  the  rcl)el8 
had  fortified  and  garricone«l  the  jtlace,  a  landing  could  not  be 
made  till  their  batteries  should  l>c  silenced.  In  order  to  mis- 
lead the  enemy  in  reference  to  his  real  designs.  Grant  onlered 
Sherman  to  make  a  <lemonstration  with  two  divisions  and  the 
•  Nine  rirer  steamers  ran  pajt  the  batterie*,  only  two  of  which  were  lott 
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gun-boats  still  above  Vicksburg,  on  the  rebel  position  at 
Haines'  Bluff,  and  after  attracting  all  the  attention  that  he 
could,  without  making  an  actual  attack,  to  withdraw  and  fol- 
low rapidly  upon  the  footsteps  of  the  main  force.  Sherman 
carried  out  his  instructions  so  efficiently  as  to  deceive  Pem- 
berton  completely. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  Porter  made  a  determined  attack 
with  his  iron-clads,  upon  the  rebel  batteries  at  Grand  Gulf, 
passing  and  repassing  the  town,  pouring  out  first  one  broad- 
side and  then  another  ;  holding  his  armored  vessels,  including 
his  own  flag-ship,  for  six  hours  to  the  desperate  work,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  rebel  guns  w^ere  too  far  above  water  to 
be  dismounted,  and  too  well  manned  to  be  easily  silenced. 
They  returned  shot  for  shot,  with  great  regularity,  occasion- 
ally pausing  for  awhile  but  renewing  the  fire  whenever  favor- 
able range  could  be  got  upon  their  antagonists. 

Grant  was  again  an  anxious  spectator.  He  had  embarked 
a  part  of  McClernand's  corps,  and  held  them  ready  to  make  a 
landino-  and  scale  the  heiffhts  when  the  rebel  batteries  should 
be  silenced;  but  Porter's  gallant  fight  had  shown  that  the 
navy  was  incompetent  to  do  the  work  assigned  it,  though  it 
was  as  fit  for  action  after  the  six  hours'  work  as  before,  only 
one  iron-clad  having  been  seriously  damaged  and  thirty  or 
forty  men  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  plain  that  some  other 
point  must  be  selected.  Accordingly  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
the  transports,  under  cover  of  the  fleet  ran  past  the  batteries, 
as  at  Vicksburg,  under  a  heavy  fire,  while  the  troops  marched 
across,  after  dark,  to  Hard  Times  Landing,  two  miles  below 
Grand  Gulf.  Early  the  next  morning  they  were  re-embarked 
on  board  the  transports  and,  accompanied  by  the  gun-boats, 
started  down  the  river  again.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
a  landing  could  not  be  effected  short  of  Eodney,  but  Grant 
was  fortunate  enough  to  learn  from  a  neo;ro  that  the  hio-hland 
could  be  reached  by  landing  at  Bruinsburg,  about  ten  miles 
below  Grand  Gulf.  The  troops  had  been  already  supplied 
with  rations,  and  stripped  of  all  impediments,  and  when  the 
advance  reached  Bruinsburg,  which  Avas  found  unoccupied, 
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no  time  was  lo.<t  in  pu.-liin;;^  out  a  jiarty  as  far  as  the  hills,  hy 
the  road  alniij;  the  south  Ijaiik  of  Bayou  Pierre.  This  party 
was  8oon  stren;,'theneil ;  and  hy  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
enough  of  McClernand's  corps  hail  obtained  a  firm  footinj;  on 
dry  land  to  render  the  lod^Muent  entirely  8afe.  Transports 
ami  pun-boats  vied  with  each  other  in  ferrying  the  army  from 
Hard  Times  to  the  landinj^  place,  while  Grant  busied  himself 
in  pu.-hing  them  to  the  front.  So  anxious  was  lie  to  get  his 
army  united  «»n  the  Mississippi  side,  that  he  issued  orders  for- 
bid<ling  even  the  Generals  to  take  their  hur-es  till  every  man 
who  cnuld  carry  a  musket  was  across.  The  infantry  cros.-ed 
first,  and  then  the  artillery,  but  wagons  of  all  kinds  were  left 
behind;  Cirant  even  left  his  own  lujrses  and  personal  baggage 
and  re(|uired  his  staf!"  to  do  the  same.  In  order  to  go  to  the 
frtint  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  a  horse  from  a  small  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  which  he  had  allowed  to  cniss  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  scouts  and  couriers.  The  ferrying  waa 
continued  throughout  the  night  and  by  daylight  on  the  1st 
of  May,  all  of  McClernand's  and  a  part  of  MclMierson's  corps 
had  crossed.  McClemand,  who  had  pushed  out  his  leading 
division  five  or  six  miles  during  the  afternoon  and  nitiht,  re- 
ncwetl  his  atlvance  at  early  dawn,  and  by  sunrise  liad  bcLiun 
to  feel  the  enemy.  The  sound  of  artillery  ^oon  afterwanl  bore 
to  Grant's  ears  the  as-^urance  that  IVmberton  ha<l  not  been  in- 
active. C)rdering  MelMierson  to  hurry  the  remainder  of  his 
tro«)ps  to  the  front  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  he  mounted  his 
borrowed  horse  and,  accompanie«l  by  two  staff  officers,  rode 
rapidly  to  the  field  of  battle,  about  eight  miles  from  the  river, 
and  assumed  direct  control  of  the  trof>p9.  McClernand  had 
found  the  enemy  composed  f»f  infantry  and  cavalry,  posted 
upon  a  succession  of  heavily  woo<led  ridges  covering  the  two 
roads  leading  into  Port  Gibs(»n,  and  although  not  in  very  great 
force,  able  to  make  a  successful  and  stulibom  resistance,  owing 
to  the  natural  strength  of  the  position.  The  divisions  of 
Ilovey,  Carr  and  A.  J.  Smith,  were  thrown  against  the 
enemy  along  the  riirht  hand  road  while  Osterhau-*  division 
pressed  him  back  on  the  left.     The  rebel  General  Bowen  felt 
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that  he  must  hold  Grant  back  with  all  his  mioht,  and  defeat 
him  if  he  wished  to  save  Grand  Gulf,  and  bar  the  road  to 
Vicksburo;  long;  enouj^h  to  make  its  defense  sure.  lie  there- 
fore  disputed  every  foot  of  tiie  field,  with  stubborn  and  deter- 
mined bravery.  But  Grant  pushed  forward  his  troops  with 
the  greatest  celerity,  driving  the  enemy  steadily  but  slowly  all 
the  while,  till  the  arrival  of  Loo-an  with  McPherson's  leadino- 
division  enabled  him  to  re-enforce  both  Osterhaus  and  the 
troops  under  Plovey,  Carr  and  Smith,  and  by  a  vigorous  at- 
tack all  along  the  line  and  on  both  flanks,  to  drive  the  rebels 
broken  and  defeated  from  their  last  position,  with  the  loss  of 
150  killed,  840  wounded,  and  600  prisoners,  besides  3  guns 
and  4  flags.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  but  the  rebels 
continued  their  retreat  through  Port  Gibson,  and  beyond  the 
Bayou  Pierre.  They  burned  the  bridges  across  the  forks  of 
the  bayou,  and  fell  back  the  next  day  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Big  Black  River,  having  blown  up  the  magazines,  spiked  the 
guns  and  abandoned  Grand  Gulf,  during  the  night  of  May  1st. 

Grant  pushed  forward,  and  repaired  the  bridges,  and  while 
the  army  continued  the  pursuit  to  Hankinson's  Ferry,  he  rode 
to  Grand  Gulf  reaching  there  at  nightfall  on  the  2d.  Ad- 
miral Porter  had  already  taken  possession.  Grant  directed 
the  proper  staff  departments  to  transfer  the  base  of  supplies 
at  once  to  Grand  Gulf,  sent  orders  to  Sherman  to  cross  the 
river  there,  and  wrote  despatches  to  Banks  informing  him  of  his 
success,  and  telling  him  that  he  should  not  turn  towards  the 
south,  nor  detach  any  part  of  his  troops  for  operations  in  that 
direction.  At  midnight  he  mounted  and  rode  rapidly  back  to 
the  army,  which  he  joined  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  at  sun- 
rise. The  night  before  he  had  slept  upon  the  ground,  with- 
out a  tent,  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  with  his  saddle  for  a 
pillow  and  without  even  an  overcoat  for  covering.  Now, 
throwing  himself  upon  a  hard  wooden  bench  he  took  two 
hours'  sound  sleep,  this  time  without  even  the  luxury  of  a 
saddle. 

The  rebel  writers  have  tried  to  palliate  the  soreness  of  their 
defeat  at  Port  Gibson,  by  saying  that  they  were  outnumbered 
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two  to  one,  but  they  forget  that  it  was  Crrant's  good  gcneral- 
sliip  which  enabled  him,  by  the  cuncentratiun  of  ^u^>erior 
forces  on  the  field  of  action,  to  make  his  first  (^top  sure.  No 
General  ever  displayed  greater  activity  or  clearness  of  judg- 
ment than  (irant  did  during  the  preliminary  movement*  of 
this  campaign  ;  but  the  rebels  having  fallen  back  towards 
Vicksburg,  he  now  suspended  his  advance  fur  the  purj)ose  of 
waiting  fur  Shermsm  to  join  him.  The  delay  wiis  improved  by 
bringing  forward  supplies,  making  rcconnoi?aiiccs  aiul  gather- 
ing iutonualiuu  for  tiiture  uac. 
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After  Beauregard's  retirement,  the  Richmond  authorities 
put  the  control  of  all  their  military  operations  in  the  South- 
west, into  the  hands  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  made  his 
head-quarters  with  Bragg — receiving  daily  reports  from  all 
parts  of  his  extensive  command.  Pemberton  gave  him  the 
impression  that  Grant  would  relinquish  the  campaign  against 
Vicksburg,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  he  sadly  misconceived  the 
temper  of  his  adversary. 

During  the  progress  of  the  battle  near  Port  Gibson,  John- 
ston ordered  re-enforcements  from  Tennessee,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  directed  Pemberton  to  gather  all  his  forces 
and  "  drive  Grant  into  the  river ;"  but  that  officer  was  not  only 
incapable  of  doing  this,  but  of  understanding  the  principles 
of  warfare  upon  which  the  order  was  based.  Instead  of 
abandoning  Vicksburff  at  once  and  concentrating  his  entire 
force  in  the  direction  of  Jackson — a  railroad  center — he  col- 
lected his  troops  within  the  fortifications  which  had  already 
shown  their  inutility,  and  waited  for  the  blow  which  was 
menacing  him. 
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In  pursuance  of  Grant's  instruction?,  IIur]l)ut  pent  out 
from  ^\'e^t  Tennessee,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Griert-on,  with  iiirtructions  to 
ride  through  Mi:<t^ist»ippi  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rebel 
property,  breaking  the  raiiroiwlt*,  and  scattering  rebel  con- 
script.-, and  finally  j(iining  either  (irant,  or  liiink.-,  as  circuni- 
etances  .-Imuld  determine.  This  raiil  proved  to  be  eminently 
euccessful,  demnnstrating  clearly  to  the  country  that  the  Con- 
federacv  wa."*  but  a  thell — emittv  within  and  onlv  .-tronir  on 
the  out.-ide — a  piece  of  information  upon  which  Grant  was  by 
no  mean."*  slow  to  net. 

Sherman,  with  the  Fifteenth  corp«,  joined  the  army  on  the 
8th  of  May  ;  wagons  and  supplies  had  been  brought  forward 
in  the  meanwhile,  and  definite  information  obtained,  touching 
the  encujy's  movements.  Cirants  force  was  now  not  far  from 
forty-five  th<»u.-and  men,  and  everything  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, when  the  word  for  the  advance  was  given.  His  plan 
was  to  sweep  around  to  the  eastward  of  the  liig  Black,  with 
Sherman's  and  McClernand's  corp.«,  marching  bv  the  roads 
toward-  Kd wards'  l)e|)ot  and  IJolton,  on  the  Vick^burg  and 
Jackson  Itailmad,  while  Mcl'her.*on  was  to  be  thrown  well 
out  towards  the  interior — if  necessary  as  far  as  .lark.-on — by 
the  way  of  Raymond.  Rations  of  J*ugar,  coffee  and  salt,  to- 
gether with  "three  days  of  hard  bread  to  last  five"  were  issued 
to  the  tnx)ps;  everything  else  was  to  be  gathered  from  the 
country.  In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  different  corps 
pushed  rapidly  forward,  encountering  but  little  or  no  resistance. 
On  the  1:2th  of  May,  McPherson's  leading  division,  under 
command  of  the  gallant  and  irr(pres.»ible  Logan,  encountered 
the  enemy  in  strong  force  under  CJregg  and  ^^'alkcr,  recently 
arrived  fnun  Port  fiibson  and  fJeorgia,  posted  on  the  north 
side  of  Fondrcau's  Creek,  near  Raymond,  and  alicr  a  brilliant 
combat  of  several  hours,  in  which  a  part  of  Crocker's  divis- 
ion became  finally  engaged,  drove  them  from  the  field,  with 
the  loss  of  1-0  killed,  and  7.30  wounded  and  pris<tner8.  Our 
losses  wore  HO  killed,  (from  Colonel  Richards'  Twentieth 
Illinois  infantry,  and  Major   Kaga's  Twentieth  Ohio,)   341 
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^vounded,  and  32  missing.  The  rebel  force  was  about  6,000 
stron'T,  and  fou^jcht  well.  McFherson  and  Lo-^an  behaved 
with  great  gallantry,  and  displayed  excellent  generalship  in 
this  afftiir,  while  Stevenson,  Dennis,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stur- 
jris  of  the  Eio;hth  Illinois,  and  all  the  officers  and  men  showed 
the  highest  soldierly  qualities. 

This  battle,  in  which  a  second  detachment  of  the  enemy 
had  been  routed,  gave  Grant  great  confidence  in  the  following 
steps  of  the  campaign.  Instead  of  pushing  McClernand  and 
Sherman,  who  had  both  crossed  Fourteen  Mile  Creek  and  got 
within  seven  miles  of  Edwards'  Depot,  directly  upon  the  lat- 
ter place,  he  determined  to  make  sure  of  Jackson  first  and 
to  scatter  the  force  now  known  to  be  assembling  there  under 
Johnston  in  person.  "To  this  end  McPherson  was  pushed  to- 
wards that  place  by  the  Clinton  road;  Sherman  was  ordered 
to  move  rapidly  by  the  way  of  Kaymond  and  JVIississippi 
Springs,  to  the  same  place;  while  McClernand  was  directed 
to  withdraw  by  his  right  flank  from  his  menacing  position  in 
front  of  Edwards'  Depot,  and  to  march  to  Raymond  whence 
he  could  support  either  McPherson  or  Sherman.  These 
movements  were  made  with  precision  and  celerity,  and  on  the 
14th,  Grant  entered  Jackson  in  triumph,  after  a  sharp  fight 
of  several  hours  between  McPherson's  leading  division  under 
Crocker,  and  a  force  of  rebels  under  Johnston.  The  latter, 
finding  that  the  city  could  not  be  held,  had  posted  guns  in 
fix)nt  of  Sherman  and  thrown  this  force  out  upon  the  Clinton 
road  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  McPherson's  advance  long 
enough  to  permit  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Canton 
road.  Large  quantities  of  military  stores,  including  six  or 
eight  guns  and  an  abundant  supply  of  sugar,  fell  into  our 
hands.  Grant  was  one  of  the  first  persons  to  perceive  the 
ruse  which  his  wily  antagonist  had  adopted,  and  at  once  gal- 
loped into  the  town  closely  followed  by  the  troops.  Charging 
Sherman  with  the  demolition  of  the  bridge  across  the  Pearl 
Klver,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  rebel  military  property 
not  needed  by  the  army — not  forgetting  the  railroads  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  Grant  apprised  McClernand  that  evening 
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of  his  eucccsi',  and  directed  lilin  to  move  Carr,  O.^terhaus  and 
Ilovey,  the  next  mornin;^  towards  lit>lton  Station,  and  A.  J. 
Smith  towards  Edwards'  Depot,  (ieneral  V.  \\  HIair  coin- 
mandin;^  a  divi.-ion  of  Sherman's  troops,  not  yet  arriveil,  and 
liansom  with  a  hri^ade  of  MclMierson's  corps,  were  also  di- 
rected to  move  upon  the  same  point.  Soon  after  arrivin;;  at 
Jackson,  (trant  learned  that  John.-ton  had  sent  the  niirht  be- 
fore,  three  different  couriers  with  positive  orders  tor  I'euiher- 
ton,  retpiirin;;  him  to  march  out  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the 
national  army.  Without  j^ivinj^  Mt-lMierson  an  hour's  rest, 
(irant  directed  him  to  countermarch  his  corps  and  push  with 
nil  possible  ha-^te  t(jwards  liolton,  for  the  purj)ose  of  uniting 
with  McClernand's  corps,  and  anticipating  the  rebel  attack. 
Sherman  was  left  to  finish  the  w(»rk  which  he  had  so  thoroughly 
bejiun,  and  then  to  follow  the  main  body  of  the  army  by  the 
Clinton  r<»ad.  <^irant  in  person  left  Jackson  on  the  m(»rning 
of  the  loth,  and  encam[)ed  that  ni^ht  at  Clinton.  Before 
daylij^ht  on  the  I'Jth,  he  was  informed  by  two  citizens  just 
from  Vicksburp  that  they  had  passed  I'emberton's  entire 
armv,  estimated  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men,  the 
cvenin;^  before,  at  B;iker's  Creek,  and  still  marching  towards 
Ii<jlton.  Their  information  was  so  explicit  and  circumstantial 
that  (irant  despatched  a  staff  officer  at  once  to  McPherson 
and  McClemand  with  orders  to  prepare  for  a  general  battle, 
but  not  to  bring  on  the  action  till  all  tho  trfxjps  were  thoroughly 
in  hand.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  rode  rajtidly  to  the 
front  himself,  arriving  on  the  field  about  ten  o'clock.  He 
found  Ilovey's  division  with  artillery,  posted  and  drawn  out 
in  line  of  battle  at  Champion's  plantati(»n,  on  the  Edwards' 
Depot  road,  two  miles  east  of  Baker's  Creek;  McPherson'a 
corj)s  was  in  readiness  to  support  Ilovey;  McClernand,  with 
Carr  and  Osterhaus,  f>ocupicd  a  position  on  the  same  line,  on 
the  midtUe  road  from  Raymond  to  Edwards'  Depot,  but  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  Hovey;  while  Blair  and  A.  .1. 
Smith  were  still  farther  to  the  left,  converging  on  the  same 
point.  Sherman  at  the  same  time  was  well  on  the  way  from 
Jackson.     Grant  threw  forward  Logan's  division  to  the  right 
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of  Hovey,  and  gave  the  latter  orders  to  advance.  The  skir- 
mishing had  already  become  pretty  hot  and  by  twelve  o'clock 
the  troops  of  both  armies  were  in  full  battle  array.  A  pre- 
lude of  sharp  skirmishing  with  an  occasional  shot  from  the 
cannon  of  either  side  introduced  the  terrible  shock  of  arms 
which  followed.  The  rebels  held  the  advantage  in  position, 
their  lines  being  formed  along  the  heavily  wooded  ridges  lying 
in  the  bend  of  Baker's  Creek.  Their  center  on  the  main  road 
held  Champion's  Hill,  the  key  point  of  the  field.  Upon  this 
point  Hovey  impelled  his  enthusiastic  men  with  terrible  vigor 
and  by  two  o'clock  had  carried  it  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
capturing  four  guns  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  The 
enemy  did  all  in  his  power  to  withstand  the  onset,  but  were 
steadily  pressed  back.  Logan  advanced  almost  simultane- 
ously with  Hovey,  pushing  through  an  open  field,  along  the 
northern  slopes  of  Champion's  Hill,  and  also  driving  back  the 
enemy  in  his  front.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  rallied 
in  Hovey's  front  and  being  strongly  re-enforced  threw  them- 
selves upon  him  with  great  determination,  in  their  turn  press- 
ing him  back  and  threatening  to  wrest  from  him  the  heights 
which  he  had  gained  at  such  a  fearful  cost.  At  this  critical 
juncture  McPherson,  who  had  fortunately  brought  forward 
Crocker's  division  and  posted  it  behind  the  interval  between 
Hovey  and  Logan,  under  Grant's  direction,  ordered  it  at  once 
to  the  support  of  Hovey  whose  hard  pressed  regiments  were 
now  greatly  fatigued  and  some  of  them  entirely  out  of  am- 
munition. Boomer's  brigade,  on  the  left,  was  marched  rapidly 
by  the  flank  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  reached  there  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  full  force  of  the  rebel  onset.  For  fifteen  minutes 
the  rattle  of  musketry  was  incessant.  At  the  same  time  sev- 
eral batteries  had  been  collected  near  Grant's  head-quarters, 
and  converging  their  fire  upon  the  woods  from  which  the 
rebels  were  emerging.  Boomer  was  enabled  to  drive  them 
back  with  great  loss.  McPherson  and  Logan  were  mean- 
while swinging  the  right  of  the  line  well  forward,  steadily 
driving  the  rebels,  and  finally  overlapping  their  left  and  strik- 
ing them  in  the  flank  and  rear,  capturing  two  batteries  and 
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ncnrlv  a  tliou.^ainl  prisoners.  This  movement  in  connection 
witli  Boomer's  h|.lcinli»l  assault,  resulted  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  the  field,  broken  and  routed.  IW  four  o'clock  they  were 
flcein"-  in  confusion  rapidly  towards  Vicksburg.  MiClernand, 
allhou'di  frequently  ordered,  did  not  succeed  in  getting  either 
Carr  or  Osterhaus  heavily  engaged.  Smith  and  IMair  were 
too  far  to  the  left  to  produce  any  decided  effect,  all  hough  their 
artillery  and  skirmishers  were  engaged  with  Loring's  division 
f..r  a  short  time.  Kansom  marched  across  the  country  to- 
wards the  heaviest  firing  and  joined  MclMicrson  after  the 
action  had  ceased. 

The  victory  could  scarcely  have  been  more  complete,  and  aa  ■ 
has  been  seen,  it  was  gained  almost  entirely  by  three  divisions, 
Ilovey's,  lagan's  and  Crocker's,  not  exceeding  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  in  all,  while  the  rebels  could  not  have  been  fewer 
than  twenty-five  thousand.  The  rel)cl  historians  excuse  this 
defeat  also  on  the  ground  that  they  were  vastly  outnumbered  ; 
and  it  is  true  that  Grant  had  in  the  short  space  of  twenty- 
fnir  hours,  tran-iformetl  the  rear  of  his  army  into  the  full  front 
of  it,  concentrating  some  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  all  within 
supporting  distance  of  each  other,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he 
won  the  battle  with  less  than  one-half  of  this  force.  His 
ombinations  %vere  atlmirable;  nothing  in  warfare  was  ever 
more  praiseworthy,  and  had  M(;C'lernand  fiirccd  the  fighting 
in  his  immediate  front,  as  did  Ilovey,  Boomer  and  I>ogan,  un- 
der Grant's  immediate  sujjervision,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  part  of  the  rebtl  fi»rcea  could  have  esca|M?d.  As  it  was 
they  lost  about  ")'>'>  killed,  incluiling  General  Tilghman,  2,200 
wountletl,  and  2,000  prisoners,  besides  18  puns  and  a  large 
numWr  of  small  arms.  Grant's  loss  (mostly  in  Ilovey's  di- 
vision antl  Boomer's  brigade,)  waa  426  killed,  1,842  wounded, 
and  1*^0  missing,  total,  2,457. 

The  i>ursuit  was  continu'd  to  Edward's  Depot  that  night, 
tlie  leading  troops  capturing  at  that  place  an  anminnitinn  train 
of  ten  or  twelve  railroad  cars.  .Vt  dawn  f>f  the  ITth,  the  pur- 
suit was  rcnewe<l  in  the  direction  of  Vicksburg  ;  and  by  seven 
o'clock    McClemand's  advance,   under  Osterhaus  and  Carr, 
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came  up  with  the  rebel  rear  guard  posted  in  strong  entrench- 
ments nearly  a  mile  in  extent,  covering  the  railroad  and  mili- 
tary bridges  across  the  Big  Black.  These  divisions  were 
developed  without  delay  under  a  strong  fire  from  the  rebel 
artillery,  during  which  Osterhaus  was  wounded.  Carr  held 
the  right,  his  right  brigade  commanded  by  General  Lawler, 
resting  upon  the  Big  Black.  After  some  desultory  artillery 
firing  and  skirmishing,  Lawler  found  a  weak  place  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  rebel  works,  and  lost  no  time  in  leading 
his  brigade,  composed  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  men,  to  the 
assault.  Advancing  across  an  open  field  several  hundred 
yards  in  width,  they  received  a  deadly  fire,  but  without  fal- 
tering they  rushed  gallantly  through  the  ditch  and  over  the 
rebel  breastworks,  sweeping  away  all  opposition,  and  captur- 
ing eighteen  guns  and  nearly  two  thousand  prisoners.  In 
this  gallant  affair,  Colonel  Kinsman  of  the  Twenty-third 
Iowa  was  killed,  and  Colonel  (now  Governor)  Merrill  of  the 
Twenty-first  was  wounded, — both,  while  cheering  forward 
their  men  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner. 

This  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  in  the  open  field.  Pem- 
berton  immediately  abandoned  his  camp  on  the  Big  Black,  and 
retreated  in  disorder  to  Vicksburg.  Johnston  had  gone  in 
the  direction  of  Canton,  but  did  not  attempt  a  diversion  in 
Pemberton's  favor,  though  he  might  have  fallen  upon  Sher- 
man's flank  and  harrassed  him  considerably. 

Durln<>-  the  night  four  floating;  bridges  were  built  across  the 
Big  Black  by  the  troops  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer 
officers.  McClernand  built  one  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  rail- 
road bridge,  near  the  railroad  crossing  ;  McPherson  built  two 
further  up  the  river,  one  of  timber  obtained  by  pidllng  down 
cotton-gin  houses,  the  other  of  cotton  bales  rafted  together ; 
while  Sherman  made  his  of  the  India  rubber  pontoons. 
After  night-fall,  Grant  rode  up  the  river  to  see  Sherman, 
whom  he  found  at  Bridgeport,  engaged  in  crossing  his  com- 
mand. The  two  commanders  crossed  the  bridge,  and  seated 
themselves  on  a  fallen  tree.  In  the  light  of  a  pile  of  burning 
fence  rails,  and  had  a  friendly  conference,  while  the  eager  and 
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swift  marching  men  of  the  Fifteenth  corps  filed  by  them  and 
disaj)j)eareil  in  the  darkness.  Grant  recounted  the  results  of 
the  campaign  and  detailed  his  plans  for  the  next  day,  alter 
which  he  returned  through  the  forest  to  his  own  head- 
quarters. 

Un  the  next  day,  the  Ibth  of  May,  the  anny  marched  by 
the  various  roads  to  the  rear  of  \  ick.-burg,  anil  after  ^light 
skirnii.-hiug  drove  the  rebel  pickets  inside  of  their  works. 
Communication  by  signal  was  o[>ened  at  once  with  the  gun- 
boats and  transports  lying  above  \'icksiturg,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  establish  communications  with  the  Yazoo  Kiver. 
The  rebels  had  already  evacuated  Haines'  lilufF,  and  the  navy 
took  possession  of  the  place,  and  proceeded  to  burn  the  gun- 
carriages,  canips,  and  stores,  and  to  blow  up  the  magazines. 
This,  however,  wa«  done  in  mistaken  zeal,  and  inflicted  an 
actual  damage  upon  us  rather  than  upon  the  enemy. 

We  may  now  ])ause  to  con-ider  what  had  been  accom- 
plished. Within  these  eighteen  days,  (Jrant  had  won  five  bat- 
tles, taken  40  lield-guns,  many  colors  and  small  arms,  and 
nearly  0,000  prisoners ;  kilKul  and  wounded  .">,20U  of  the 
enemy ;  separated  their  armies,  in  the  aggregate,  nearly 
00,000,  strong  ;  captured  one  fortified  capital  city  ;  coii)|>elled 
the  aban«lonment  of  the  strong  positions  of  Cirand  (iulf  and 
Haines'  lilutf,  with  their  armament  of  20  heavy  guns;  de- 
stroyed the  railroads  and  bridges;  and  made  the  investment  of 
Vicksburg  complete.  In  doing  this  Mcl'herson's  and  McCler- 
nand's  corps,  had  marched  an  average  of  loG  miles,  while 
Shernmn's  had  marched  IT.')  miles.  Durinj;  this  time  the 
unite<l  strength  of  the>e  three  corps  diil  not  exceed  4..»,000 
men.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
upon  the  brilliancy  of  this  campaign  nor  to  descant  upon  the 
surpassing  Inddness  and  vigor  of  the  generalship  displayed  by 
Grant,  in  conducting  it.  There  is  nothing  in  history  since 
Hannibal  invaded  Italy  to  compare  with  it. 
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The  rebels  though  badly  beaten  were  at  last  concentrated 
within  the  fortifications  of  Yicksburo;,  and  avallino;  themselves 
of  its  great  advantages  they  were  enabled  to  make  a  pro- 
tracted and  desperate  defence.  In  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  a  definite  understanding  of  the  rebel  position  and  the 
difficulties  that  yet  remained  for  the  Union  army  to  overcome, 
let  him  imagine  a  plateau  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  Mississipj)i,  originally  level,  or  sloping  off 
gently  towards  the  Big  Bhick,  but  now  cut  and  seamed  in  all 
directions  by  ravines  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  deep,  with 
steep  sides  made  more  difficult  by  a  heavy  growth  of  fallen 
timber,  which  the  rebels  had  cut  down  for  the  purj)ose  of  en- 
cumbering the  ground  and  giving  them  fair  range  upon  troops 
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trvin<T  to  advance  over  it.  These  ravines  Icatlinnr  into  tlirce 
creekb  emptying'  into  the  Misbisjiippi,  one  just  above  Vicks- 
burg,  another  within  its  limits,  and  the  third  entirely  below 
rt,  were  divided  by  high  and  dithcult  ridges,  along  which  had 
been  thrown  up  a  eeries  of  open  and  closed  redoubts,  armed 
with  artillery  and  connected  by  single  and  double  lines  of  well 
constructed  ritle  trench  for  infantry.  The  entire  line,  includ- 
ing three  miles  of  river  front,  was  nearly  eight  miles  in  ex- 
tent, for  the  defence  of  which  the  rebel  General  had  somc- 
thinir  over  twenty  thousand  effective  men. 

(irant's  anny  was  posted  in  the  following  order:  Sher- 
man's corps,  composed  of  Steele's,  Blair's  and  Tuttle's 
divi.-ions,  held  the  right,  extending  from  the  ridge  road  around 
to  the  river;  McPhcrson,  with  Logan's,  Crocker's  and  Quim- 
by's  divisions,  held  the  center  on  both  sides  of  the  Jackson 
road;  while  McClernand,  with  C'arr's,  A.  J.  Smith's,  Oster- 
haus*  and  Ilovey's  divisions,  held  the  left  cxten<ling  well 
around  to  the  south  side  of  the  city.*  The  ground  had  been 
reconnoitercd  in  front  of  the  different  divisions,  and  although 
seen  to  Ix;  exceedingly  difficult  it  was  not  regarded  as  impass- 
able, f  I  rant  had  been  informed  by  his  cavalry  that  Johnston 
wa.s  frJitherin;^  a  etronjr  force  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Bij; 
l^lack  with  which  to  fall  upon  his  rear,  and  knowing  that 
Pemberton's  army  must  yet  be  in  considerable  disorder,  if  not 
actually  too  much  demoralized  to  make  a  determined  roist- 
&nce,  he  decided  upon  an  assault  of  the  enemy's  line. 

Accordingly  he  issued  orders  for  all  the  field  batteries  to 
open  fire  upon  the  rebel  works  at  half-past  one,  and  that  at 
precisely  two  o'clock,  the  entire  army  should  move  to  the 
attack.  These  orders  were  promptly  obeyed:  the  batteries 
poured  forth  an  incessant  fire  for  over  a  hnlf-hour  at  close 
range,  di.«mounting  and  silencing  nearly  all  the  rel)el  pins ; 
and  promptly  at  the  time  appointed,  the  infantry  sprang  cheer- 
fully forward,  confident  of  swoeyting  over  the  rebel  works  as 
they  had  done  at  the  Big  Black  bridge.     Steele,  Blair,  Ix»gan 

•  IjiiimnnV.  Ilcrron'*  and  Mc<\rtbur's  (livigioDs  were  afterwards  added  to  the 
iaTcsting  force. 
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and  Carr  made  fair  headway,  but  the  rebeLs  replied  with  spirit 
and  with  deadly  effect.  The  ground  was  too  much  broken 
and  encumbered  with  fallen  timber  and  regular  abattis ;  no 
order  could  be  maintained  among  the  troops,  though  every 
effort  was  made  to  carry  them  forward  even  in  disarray ;  but 
it  was  impossible.  The  Thirteenth  Regulars,  Eighty-third  In- 
diana and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  planted 
their  colors  on  the  rebel  parapet,  but  ojfficers  and  men  alike 
perceived  their  inability  to  do  more,  and  suspended  the  attack. 

The  national  loss  was  considerable  with  no  adequate  gain 
except  a  more  advanced  position  and  a  better  understanding 
of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  rebel  works. 

The  failure  of  this  attempt  did  not,  however,  cut  off  all 
hope  of  carrying  the  place  without  resorting  to  the  laborious 
process  of  a  siege.  The  troops  were  permitted  to  rest  for 
awhile  ;  roads  were  opened  along  the  lines  of  investment,  and 
to  the  new  bases  of  supplies  at  Chickasaw  Landing  and  War- 
renton  ;  provisions  and  ammunition  were  brought  forward, 
and  everything  was  got  in  readiness  for  a  new  trial.  At  six 
o'clock  P.  M.,  of  the  21st,  Grant  issued  orders  directing  that 
at  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  a  general  attack  should  be  made 
along  the  entire  line,  and  particularly  on  all  the  roads  leading 
into  Vicksburg.  In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  the  troops 
moved  forward  at  the  appointed  time,  but  owing  to  the  broken 
ground  over  which  they  were  compelled  to  march,  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  impossible  to  move  either  in  well  ordered  lines,  or 
in  weighty  effective  columns.  As  before,  officers  and  men 
from  right  to  left  did  their  best.  Sherman's  troops  reached 
the  parapet  of  the  works  in  their  front,  and  planted  their 
colors  upon  them,  but  could  not  cross.  Logan's  division  of 
McPherson's  corps,  headed  by  Stevenson's  brigade,  made  a 
gallant  and  orderly  advance,  but  the  position  they  assailed 
was  the  strongest  part  of  the  rebel  line,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back,  after  losing  heavily.  Lawler's  brigade  of 
McClernand's  corps,  remembering  their  success  at  Big  Black 
River  bridge,  dashed  forward  in  handsome  style,  and  at  one 
time  seemed  about  to  add  a  new  victory  to  the  number  already 
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inscribed  upon  their  tattered  colore.  Sergeant  Griffith*  with 
a  lumdtul  ot"  men  from  tiie  leading  regiment,  actually  crossed 
the  rebel  parapet  and  cajjtured  a  number  of  prisoners,  but  the 
regiment  found  it  impos.-iblc  to  follow  him.  After  holding 
on  at  the  ditch  of  the  rebel  works  for  several  hours,  thov  were 
compelled  to  fall  back.  This  partial  success  was  magnified 
liy  .Mc('lernand  into  the  capture  of  "several  points  of  the 
enemy's  entrenchmentf."  He,  therefore,  called  upon  (Irani 
for  re-cnforccments,  exprcsJsing  his  confidence  that  with  them 
he  could  take  the  city,  (irant,  from  his  head-cjuarters  had 
witnefsed  the  attack  along  McC'lernand's  front,  and  therefore 
doubted  the  jiropriety  of  sending  re-entorcementf,  but  fearing 
that  he  mijjht  undcrectimate  the  advantat;es  which  h:id  been 
gained,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  send  one  of  Mcl'lurson's 
divisions,  and  instructed  that  officer  accordin<:lv.  He  also 
informed  him  and  Shennan  of  what  McClcrnand  claimed  to 
have  done,  and  directed  them  to  renew  the  attack.  Mcl*her- 
»on  sent  C^uindn's  division  from  his  left,  lioomcr's  brigade 
lcn<linj'.  The  attack  wiw  renewed  ajmin.  And  this  time  with 
still  more  disastrous  results.  The  gallant  lioomerf  waa 
killed,  and  the  list  of  caj*ualtics  thn»ughout  the  army  largely 
increased.  Simultaneously  with  the  land  attack,  Admiral 
Porter  attacked  the  river  front,  lM)th  from  al)ovc  and  below, 
and  althou;ih  he  used  aunnunition  without  stint,  he  could  not 
silence  the  rebel  guns. 

It  had  now  become  apparent  that  the  relx^ls  could  not  be 
dislodged,  except  by  a  siege,  or  starvation.  Grant  therefore 
determined  to  try  both.     He  sent  to  West  Tennessee  for  all 

•  The  pilbinUy  of  tlii»  boy — not  rot  ciRhlccn  years  old — wan  greatly  praised 
by  the  entire  army.  fJrant  pr«>mote<l  him  at  once,  and  eubsequently  olttaincd 
for  him  the  appointment  of  Cadet  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  with 
honor.     lie  ia  now  •  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  in  the  regular  army. 

t  Colonel  Boomer,  although  only  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old,  WM 
one  of  the  most  highly  accomplished  and  promising  ofBcers  in  the  army.  His 
conduct  at  Champion's  Hill  and  in  the  battles  of  West  Tennessee,  bad 
attracted  the  attention  and  won  for  him  the  regard  of  both  Grant  aod 
McPherson.  Had  he  lirod,  he  would  doubtless  hare  risen  to  great  dis- 
tinction. 
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the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  there.  Ilalleck,  with 
great  alacrity,  gathered  all  that  could  be  dispensed  with  in 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  sent  them  for- 
w^ard.  Herron's  division  of  the  Thirteenth,  Lauman's  of  the 
Seventeenth,  Kimball's  and  Sooy  Smith's  of  the  Sixteenth 
corps,  under  Washburn,  and  the  Ninth  corps  under  Parke, 
were  brought  forward  In  succession  as  fast  as  steamboats 
could  be  found  to  transport  them ;  so  that  within  a  fortnight 
the  besieging  army  was  increased  to  something  over  seventy- 
five  thousand  effective  men.  In  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  garrison.  Grant  completed  the  investment  of  the  rebel 
lines ;  established  batteries  on  the  peninsula  in  front  of  the 
city  ;  and  stationed  a  force  at  Milliken's  Bend.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  his  own  lines  secure,  he  caused  all  of  the 
roads  leading  towards  the  Big  Black  to  be  obstructed  by 
fellinor  trees  in  them. 

Sherman  with  a  corps  of  observation,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  thousand  men,  drawn  from  the  investing  force,  and 
further  strengthened  by  the  ^s^inth  corps,  was  thrown  out  to 
the  north-eastward  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  move- 
ments of  Johnston,  now  threatenins;  the  line  of  the  Black 
Biver  with  something  over  twenty  thousand  men.  Sherman 
established  a  strono;  line  of  detached  works,  extending  from 
near  Bridgeport  on  the  Big  Black,  by  the  way  of  Tiffinton  and 
Milldale,  to  the  Yazoo ;  Osterhaus  kept  watch  over  the  Big 
Black  below  the  railroad  crossino; ;  while  Washburn  estab- 
lished  a  strongly  fortified  camp  on  Sherman's  left,  at  Haines' 
Bluff.  During  all  this  time  the  siege  operations  were  pushed 
steadily  forward  night  and  day ;  parallels  and  trenches  were 
opened  at  every  favorable  point ;  batteries  were  built  and 
cavaliers  erected ;  heavy  guns  were  borrowed  from  the  navy 
and  mounted  on  commanding  points  ;  roads  were  made  ;  siege 
materials  were  prepared  ;  mines  were  sunk  ;  towers  for  sharp- 
shooters were  built ;  every  means  that  ingenuity  could  devise, 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  in  hand.  Wooden  mor- 
tars were  made  for  throwing  grenades  and"  small  shells ;  and 
sharpshooters  were  kept  constantly  on  the  watch   for  the 
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luckless  rebels  who  nilcjlit  fallow  themselves  above  their  works. 
So  accurate  and  destructive  was  their  fire  that  after  the  lirst 
four  or  five  days  every  rel)el  jrun  was  pilenced,  and  when  the 
place  was  finally  taken,  hundreds  of  rebels  were  found  in  the 
hospitals,  who  had  been  wounded  in  tiieir  hands  and  arms 
while  raisinfj  them  above  the  parapet  to  ram  cartridges. 

Immediately  after  the  assault  of  May  22d,  !McClernand 
issued  a  Ixmibastic  order  of  conjiratulation  to  his  command, 
claiming  fi)r  them  most  of  the  honor  of  the  campaign,  and  in- 
directly censuring  (Irant,  and  casting  unjust  reflections  upon 
Sherman  and  McPherson.  These  officers  protested  to  (irant, 
sending  him  a  copy  of  the  order  which  they  had  cut  from  a 
new-paper.  This  was  the  first  information  which  (Irant  had 
receive<l  of  the  existence  of  such  an  order,  McClernand  hav- 
ing failed  to  directly  transn)it  to  him  a  ropy  as  required  by 
regulations.  Grant  enquired  of  McClernand  if  the  newspa- 
per copy  was  correct,  and  if  so,  why  he  had  not  complied 
with  the  rules  of  the  service,  in  forwarding  it  to  arnjy  head- 
(piarters.  McClemand's  answc/  was  defiant  in  the  extreme. 
(Jrant,  thcrefnrc,  relieved  him  from  Cf)nmiand,  and  assigned 
Ord  to  the  Thirteenth  corps.  This  secured  entire  harmony 
throutihiiut  the  armv. 

Mcpherson's  mine  in  front  of  Ivogan's  division  was  exploded 
at  finjr  o'clock,  r.  M.,  f>n  the  2»)th  of  .Tune,  throwing  a  number 
of  rel)els  and  a  large  cfdumn  of  earth  high  into  the  air,  shak- 
ing the  ground  for  several  hundred  yards  like  an  earth(juake, 
and  leveling  the  salient  of  Fort  Hill.  In  anticipation  of  this 
effect,  frrant  had  issued  orders  for  a  demonstration  along  the 
lines,  with  an  immediate  assault  upon  that  part  of  the  relx;! 
front,  shaken  by  the  explosion.  The  assault  was  made  by 
John  E.  Smith's  brigade  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  after  suf- 
fering severe  loss  the  troops  were  withdrawn. 

By  this  time  tlic  heads  of  saps  at  various  points  had  been 
pushed  close  up  to  the  rcl)cl  works,  and  in  several  instances 
even  into  the  very  ditches.  Orders  were  issued  that  they 
should  lx»  widened  and  connected  so  as  to  permit  them  to  be 
used  for  the  protection  of  troops  for  a  general  and  final  assault. 
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It  was  known  from  deserters,  and  confirmed  by  voluntary- 
information  from  the  rebel  pickets,  that  their  provisions  were 
nearly  exhausted.  Having  completed  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rano;ements.  Grant  directed  that  the  attack  should  be  made  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  but  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  3d,  the  rebel  General  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  pi'opo- 
sition  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  capitulation.  Grant  declined  to  leave  the  matter  to 
commissioners  or  to  allow  any  other  terms  than  those  of  "  un- 
conditional surrender  "  and  humane  treatment  to  all  prisoners 
of  war,  but  signified  his  willingness  to  meet  and  confer  with 
General  Pemberton  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  details. 
This  meeting  took  jilace  between  the  lines,  in  front  of  Mc- 
Pherson's  corps,  and  gave  rise  to  the  following  ultimatum, 
submitted  in  writing  by  General  Grant : 

"  In  conformity  with  the  agreement  of  this  afternoon,  I  wxll  submit 
the  following  propositions  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg, 
public  stores,  etc.  On  your  accepting  the  terms  proposed,  I  will  march 
in  one  division  as  a  guard,  and  take  possession  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m., 
to-raorrow.  As  soon  as  paroles  can  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the 
officers  and  men,  you  will  be  allowed  to  march  out  of  our  lines;  the 
officers  taking  with  them  their  regimental  clothing,  and  staff,  field,  and 
cavalry  officers  one  horse  each.  The  rank  and  file  will  be  allowed  all 
their  clothing,  but  no  other  property.  If  these  conditions  are  accepted, 
any  amount  of  rations  you  may  deem  necessary  can  be  taken  from  the 
stores  you  now  have,  and  also  the  necessary  cooking  utensils  for  pre- 
paring them,  and  thirty  wagons  also,  counting  two  two-horse  or  mule 
teams  as  one.  You  will  be  allowed  to  transport  such  articles  as  cannot 
be  carried  along.  The  same  conditions  will  be  allowed  to  all  sick  and 
wounded  officers  and  privates,  as  fast  as  they  become  able  to  travel. 
The  paroles  of  these  latter  must  be  signed,  however,  whilst  officers  are 
present  authorized  to  sign  the  roll  of  prisoners." 

Pemberton  answered  as  follows  : 

"  General — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  this  date,  proposing  terms  for  the  surrender  of  this 
garrison  and  post.  In  the  main,  your  terms  are  accepted  ;  but,  in 
justice  both  to  the  honor  and  spirit  of  my  troops,  manifested  in  the 
defense  of  Vicksburg,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  anieud- 
ments ;  which,  if  acceded  to  by  you,  will  perfect  the  agreement  between 
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w*.  At  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  I  propose  to  evacuate  the  works  in  and 
around  Vicksburg,  and  to  surrondor  the  city  and  garrison  under  my 
command,  by  marching  out  with  my  colors  and  arms  and  stacking  them 
in  front  of  my  prtst-nt  lines — after  which  you  will  take  pos.•se^siun  ;  olB- 
cera  to  retain  their  side-arms  and  personal  property,  and  the  rights  and 
property  of  citizens  to  be  respected." 

(iraut  rejoined  declining  to  fetter  himself  by  any  stipula- 
tions in  rejjard  to  citizens;  liinitin«j  rebel  otiicerd  to  tlieir 
private  bafrgn;;e,  eide-arnip,  and  one  horse  each  to  mounted 
officers,  and  frivinir  liim  till  nine  o'clock  to  consider  the  matter. 

On  the.<e  terms  the  surrender  took  place  early  on  the  4th 
of  July,  liy  three  o'clock  our  troops  had  taken  possession 
of  the  city,  and  all  public  stores  ;  the  «;un-boats  and  trans- 
ports had  landed  at  the  levee ;  and  the  troops  charn;cd  with 
kccpinjT  order  had  j^one  into  their  camps.  The  rebels  were 
retained  .;s  |)ris()ners  fur  six  or  cij^ht  days,  till  their  parolca 
Coidd  l>c  made  out  and  properly  delivered,  durinff  which  time 
thev  were  glad  enough  to  tlraw  their  .«ub.-i.-t(ncr  from  the 
national  stores.* 

Grant's  losses  during  the  entire  campaign  were  043  killed, 
7,00.j  wounded,  and  ''>'•]!  missing  ;  total,  8,575,  of  whom  4,236 
were  killed  and  wounded  l>efore  Vicksburg. 

The  rebels  surrendered  21,000  effective  men,  and  0,000 
W(umde<l  in  hospital  ;  besides  over  120  guns  of  all  calibers, 
with  many  thousand  small  anns. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  A'ick>burg  would  f-urrcndor, 
Grant  reinforced  Sherman,  and  sent  him  to  drive  off  Johnston. 
The  march  was  begun  prr,mptly,  and  push<'<l  with  celerity  to 
Jackson,  whither  Johnston  fled.  He  was  (b.-lodged  from  there, 
however,  in  a  sh<»rt  time,  and  continued  his  retreat  toward 
Meridian.  Sherman  did  not  follow  him  further,  on  account 
of  the  exceedingly  hf)t  weather,  and    the    great   scarcity  of 

•  '•  SMithom  Ilictury  of  the  War."  Vol.  ii.  p.  74.  "  The  statement  that  the 
garrifion  of  Vi<  k«bur(j  w.i«  ■iiirrcn<lcrr<l  on  acconnt  of  an  inoxoraltle  dintre**, 
in  which  the  noldiem  had  to  fec<l  on  mnle»,  with  the  occa»ional  luxury  of  ntf, 
is  eitlier  to  bo  taken  an  a  de»'  "  ,.n,],  or  m  the  enielities  of  that  fool- 
ish newspaper  romance  soco: w.ir.     In  ncitlier  ci^e  iloes  it  merit 

refutation." 
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water  in  the  country  east  of  the  Pearl  River.  It  was  also 
thouglit  that  the  troops  were  too  much  fatigued  by  the  hard 
work  of  the  siege  to  venture  upon  a  campaign  of  indefinite 
duration  at  that  time.  Grant,  therefore,  permitted  Sherman 
to  return  to  the  Black  River,  and  to  go  into  camp  with  his 
own  corps,  sending  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  their  respective 
corps. 

During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  rebels  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  were  very  active  in  striving  to  annoy  the 
troops  along  the  river,  and  to  interrupt  our  communications, 
but  under  the  efficient  command  of  General  Hugh  T.  Reid,  at 
Lake  Providence,  and  General  Dennis,  at  Milliken's  Bend, 
they  were  foiled  and  finally  driven  back  with  considerable 
loss. 

At  ]\Iilliken's  Bend,  on  the  6th  of  June,  the  colored  troops 
fought  their  first  battle  in  the  West  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  gun-boats  and  a  small  regiment  of  white  troops,  de- 
feated a  force  of  2,500  or  3,000  rebels  under  McCulloch. 
Dennis'  force  consisted  of  1,410  effective  men.  He  lost  127 
killed,  287  wounded,  and  300  missing ;  while  the  rebels  lost 
150  killed,  and  300  wounded. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Lieutenant-General  Holmes,  then  com- 
manding the  trans-Mississippi  department,  with  a  force  of 
about  8,000  men,  under  Generals  Price,  Parsons,  Marma- 
duke,  Fagan,  McRae,  and  Walker,  made  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  General  Prentiss  at  Helena,  whose  garrison  consisted 
of  3,800  effective  men,  behind  strongly  constructed  and  well 
armed  earth-works.  The  action  lasted  nearly  all  day,  but 
thanks  to  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  the  good  management  of 
Generals  Prentiss  and  Solomon,  and  the  timely  assistance  of 
the  gun-boats,  the  rebels  were  defeated.  Their  loss  amounted 
to  173  killed,  687  wounded,  and  1,100  prisoners,  total,  1,960  ; 
while  Prentiss  lost  fewer  than  250,  all  told. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Grant  sent  Her- 
ron's  division  to  re-enforce  Banks  at  Port  Hudson,  which 
surrendered  on  the  8th  of  July ;  thus  giving  us  10,000  more 
prisoners  and  50  guns.     These  were  also  fruits  of  the  great 
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cainpalnTi  whirh  (rrant  had  just  finished,  and  ehould  be 
credited  to  liiin  ahuost  as  much  as  to  Banks. 

Ivansoni  was  fcnt  to  Natchez  to  break  up  the  bu.-iiiess  of 
bringing  cattle  from  Texas  fur  the  support  of  the  rebel  army. 
That  active  officer  did  his  duty  admirably,  capturing  some 
5,0<i0  head,  2,000  of  which  were  sent  to  Banks,  and  the 
others  is.«iucd  to  the  anny  of  the  Tennessee. 

It  is  to  l)C  regretted  that  the  limits  of  this  book  will  not 
j>ermit  us  to  go  more  fully  into  the  details  of  the  operatitms 
we  have  just  descril)ed.  The  marches,  skinnishcs  and  battles 
of  the  various  regiments,  brigades  and  divisions;  the  bravery, 
constancy  nn«l  devotion  of  officers ;  the  patience,  ingenuity 
and  patriotism  of  the  private  soldiers,  arc  all  worthy  of  at- 
tention from  the  historian,  and  it  is  to  be  ho|>ed  will  some  day 
receive  it. 

The  cami>aign  wa«  a  vit.il  blow  to  the  rebel  power  in  the 
South-we-t.  It  severed  the  Confederacy,  opcne<l  the  Mis.«*is- 
sipjti  liiver  to  New  Orleans,  and  released  a  large  force  of 
nati<»nal  trmips  for  operations  farther  to  the  eastward,  (irant 
became  thenceforth  the  central  figure  of  our  military  history. 
The  c<»untry  hailed  him  with  unfeigned  delight  and  sincerity 
as  the  only  General  who  was  always  8uccc!»srul.  The  stories 
against  his  private  character,  which  had  Ijcen  so  generally 
circulated,  were  now  disclaimed  and  disbelieved,  and  he  was 
justly  liK)ked  Ujion  not  only  as  a  successful  and  meritorious 
General,  but  as  a  pure  and  unselfi.-h  man,  equally  above 
private  vices  and  ign(»ble  fears.  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  secma 
up  to  this  time  to  have  regarded  him  with  suspicion  if  not 
with  absolute  distrust,  and  to  have  done  him  injustice  in 
thought  if  not  in  action,  wrote  him  the  letter  which  frdlows, 
reflrcting  as  much  credit  upon  the  honest  nature  of  the  writer 
as  it  did  justice  to  Grant : 

•  ExFcrTiVF.  Maxsiox,  .Tulr  1.3.1863. 
'•  lo  .MA.ion-(ii;NF.RAL  (jRAXT — ^f^/  I^for  fifw  f-ii' :  I  (Jo  not  T'  '     T 

that  yon  and  I  wor  mot  fw  r-   ■■-lU-.     I  write  this  uow  rh  a  gr...     *-- 

knowli'ili^'nicnt  for   the  aln.  timable  Jiervico  you  have  done  the 

country.      I  wi.sh  to  say  further:    when  you  first  rcwhcd  the  vicinity  of 
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Vicksburg,  I  thought  you  should  do  what  you  finally  did, — march  the 
troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  batteries  with  the  transports  and  thus 
go  below ;  and  I  never  had  any  faith,  except  a  general  hope  that  you 
knew  better  than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition  and  the  like  could 
succeed.  When  you  got  below  and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf  and 
vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go  down  the  river  and  join  General  Banks ; 
and  when  you  turned  northward,  east  of  the  Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was 
a  mistake.  I  now  wish  to  make  a  personal  acknowledgment  that  you 
were  right  and  I  was  wrong.  Yours  very  truly, 

'•A.  LI^x■OL^^" 

Grant  was  neither  elated  nor  made  vain  by  his  victories. 
Nor  did  he,  like  some  of  our  Generals,  imagine  that  he  had 
done  enough,  and  ask  to  go  home,  or  to  be  permitted  to  take 
a  rest.  He  busied  himself  in  consolidating  his  conquest,  re- 
organizing his  command,  and  aiding  the  poor  negroes  vfho 
had  fled  from  slavery,  by  publishing  regulations  for  their 
government  and  encouragement.  He  also  issued  orders  au- 
thorizing furloughs  to  be  given  to  the  most  worthy  of  the 
soldiers,  and  took  particular  care  to  see  that  they  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  unreasonable  fare  upon  the  steamboats 
navigating  the  river  which  they  had  done  so  much  to  open. 

In  August,  a  public  dinner  was  tendered  him  by  the  loyal 
citizens  of  Memphis,  which  he  accepted,  in  a  letter  as  re- 
markable for  its  brevity  as  for  the  patriotic  sentiments  which 
it  contained.  He  wrote :  "  In  accepting  this  testimonial, 
Avhich  I  do  at  great  sacrifice  of  personal  feelings,  I  simply 
desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  first  public  exhibition  in  Mem- 
phis, of  loyalty  to  the  Government  which  I  represent  in 
the  Department  of  the  Tennessee.  I  should  dislike  to  refuse, 
for  considerations  of  personal  convenience,  to  acknowledge 
anywhere  or  in  any  form,  the  existence  of  sentiments  which 
I  have  so  long  and  so  ardently  desired  to  see  manifested  in 
this  department.  The  stahiUty  of  this  Grovernment,  and  the 
unity  of  this  nation^  depend  solely  on  the  cordial  support  and 
the  earnest  loyalty  of  the  people.'''' 

These  words  are  not  less  appropriate  to-day  than  they  were 
then,  and  should  be  engraved  deeply  upon  the  heart  of  every 
American  citizen. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

8ITIATION  or  AFFAinS  IN  TIIK  MI-J-r-MII'I  ^  AI.l.KY — ItOSKlUAXS  AT 
ClllL'KAMAr<;A — (iUAXT  <lltI>F.ItKI>  TO  I,«»II>VILLE — MKKIS  STAXToN 
AT  IXI>IA.\AP<)LI9 — AS8IOXKD  TO  TflK  CUMMANb  OK  TUB  MILITAKY 
I»l  VISION  or  THE  MIKSI.V'II'I'I  —  K08KCKAN4  REI.IEVKD  BY  TiioMA!^ — 
AHMY  «»K  TIIK  ('l'>inKKI.ANI>  HKSIKOKI)  IN  CIIATTANOOOA — iJKANT 
TKI.KCiUAril.H  TO  THOMAS — liOtS  TO  CIIATTANOOUA  —  ItlCAliU  O.V 
LooKolT    MOTNTAIN — I'RECAKIOUS    SlTrATIOS    OF    THE    AUMY    OF 

TIIK    flMllKllLAXD liltANT    F.VIfAL    TO    THK    EMKnOF.N«Y — KEP03- 

SKSSION  OF  LO«)KOUT  VALLEY — 8I1KKMAN  APPUOACIIINO  FHOM 
MKMnilS — I'RKI'AI{ATH»N»  Foil  IIATTLE — IMtAGIi's  MKSSACiF. — HAT- 
TI.K  OK  LooKolT  MtHNTAIN — IIATTLE  OF  CII ATTANoOC A — (iKANT's 
OENKUALSHIP— NOTE — OIIUAMZATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  FOHCES 
—  OKU  ANIMATION     OF  IlEIIEL  FORCES. 

At  the  termination  of  the  \'ickfburg  cjunpai*^,  military 
operations  in  the  Mi88l/»»ippi  \'alley  were  comlucied  by  three 
difl'ciTnt  armies  :  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  under  Cirant,  the 
army  of  the  Cunil)crland  un»ler  Hopecraiis,  and  the  army  of 
the  Ohio  under  liurnsidc.  It  will  be  remcml>ered  that  in 
January  18G3,  General  Grant  recommended  the  con!»olidation 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Wc^t  into  one  command. 
Ilii*  brilliant  success  on  the  Mississippi  Kivcr,  followed  as  it 
was  by  the  bloo<ly  defeat  of  Ilosecrans  at  Chickamau;ia,  se- 
cured for  that  80und  strategic  advice,  consideration  which  it 
oupht  to  have  received  months  before,  and  which  woultl  ]Trol>- 
ably  have  saved  the  national  cause  the  disaster  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  which  \y&»  a  Icfjitimate  result  of  Ilalleck's  dispersive 
policy.  Durini;  the  Vicksburg  campaicrn,  Johnnton  detached 
a  considerable  force  from  Bragg,  leaving  him  largely  outnum- 
bered by  the  force  in  his  front.  General  Ilnrlbut,  who  com- 
manded in  West  Tennessee,  through  his  admirable  system  of 
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scouts,  obtained  timely  notice  of  this  detachment,  as  well  as 
an  accurate  estimate  of  Bragg's  remaining  force,  which  he 
sent  to  Eosecrans  without  delay.  The  Government  urged 
Eosecrans  to  avail  himself  of  the  chance  thus  given  him,  but 
he  delayed  till  too  late.  When  he  did  move,  the  rebels  re- 
treated rapidly,  through  Chattanooga. 

Eosecrans  pressed  on  with  widely  scattered  forces,  and  full 
of  exultation  at  the  success  of  his  plans.  But  Vicksburg  had 
fallen,  and  Lee  had  been  driven  from  Pennsylvania  by  the 
splendid  victory  of  Gettysburg.  Throwing  themselves  strictly 
on  the  defensive  in  the  East  and  South-west,  the  rebel  au- 
thorities availed  themselves  of  the  lull  in  operations  elsewhere 
and  strongly  re-enforced  Bragg  by  sending  Buckner  from 
East  Tennessee,  Longstreet  from  Virginia  and  Polk  from  Ala- 
bama.  Bragg  now  turned  suddenly  upon  Eosecrans  with  an 
overwhelming  force  and  Chickamauga  was  the  result.  Had 
active  military  operations  been  entrusted  to  the  administration 
of  one  judicious  commander,  such  as  Grant  proved  himself  to 
be,  this  could  not  have  happened,  for  he  would  have  either 
moved  the  various  armies  at  one  time,  in  sufficient  strength  to 
make  each  successful,  or  he  would  have  strengthened  one  by 
detachments  from  the  others  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  ren- 
dered its  success  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty;  while  the 
others  in  their  weakened  condition  would  have  been  kept  on 
the  defensive,  or  used  subordinately  to  assist  the  grand  army. 
As  usual,  however,  the  country  and  its  civil  administration 
learned  this  obvious  lesson  only  after  it  had  been  printed  in 
the  bloody  characters  of  defeat. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Grant  was  di- 
rected to  send  re-enforcements  across  the  country  to  Eose- 
crans, and  on  the  10th.  of  October,  he  started  from  Vicksburg 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  orders  for  his  future  movements 
at  Cairo.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
Louisville ;  and  at  Indianapolis  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Stanton, 
the  energetic  and  capable  Secretary  of  War,  who,  after  con- 
ferring fully  with  him,  issued  the  following  order,  dated  at 
Washington,  October  16th: 
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"By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
menta  of  the  Ohio,  of  the  CumlH-rland.  and  of  the  Tennessee,  will 
constitute  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississijuii.  Major-(;einriiI  U. 
S.  Grant,  United  States  Anny,»  i«  ]>laced  in  command  of  tlie  Military 
Division  of  the  Mift6is«i])]ii,  with  hia  head-quarters  in  the  field." 

At  Grant's  request  Rosccran.-i  waa  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  and  Army  of  the  Cumbcrlan<l,  and 
replaced  by  that  able,  unc(»n(juerable,  and  modest  soldier,  (Jen- 
cral  rieorfje  II.  Thomas;  while  Shernjan  was  assigned  to* the 
army  of  the  Tennessee. f 

The  Army  of  the  CumlK'rlan<l  was  l>e.>.ieged  in  Chatta- 
nof)i;a,  and  its  snpjdies  were  almost  entirely  cut  ott',  so  that 
the  tenure  of  that  place,  which  had  cost  already  so  much, 
was  rcfiarded  as  exceedin;;ly  precarious,  (inint,  thcnfore, 
telcfrrnphed  at  once  to  Thomas  to  hold  on  at  nil  hazard-^ ;  to 
which  Thomas  primly  replied:  *' AVe'll  hold  the  town  till  we 
starve. *'  The  next  day  (Irant  went  forward  by  rail,  accom- 
panied by  his  old  staff,  to  Bridgeport,  and  thence  rode  across 
the  mountains,  by  a  circuitous  and  (lifficult  road,  to  (^hatta- 
nooga,  reaching  that  place  or  the  night  of  the  2od,  after 
lying  out  upon  the  mcuntains  in  a  drenching  rain,  and  re- 
ceiving a  severe  brui.-c  from  his  horse  falling  upon  him. 
This  bruise  was  rendered  the  more  painful  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  recovered  from  a  serious  injury  received  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  at  New  Orleans  several  weeks  before.  A^.'ith  his 
usual  directness  and  promptitutle,  he  set  to  work  at  or.ce  to 
rescue  the  army  from  its  peril,  and  to  prepare  it  for  final 
victorv.  As  before  statorl,  lirapp  had  closelv  invested  Chat- 
tanooga.     IJy  taking  possession  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and 

•  Grant  wa«  promoted  to  \ic  .MAJorCicncnU  in  the  refoilar  anny  aj  a  reward 
for  hia  rictoriea  during  Uic  caniiiaigii  of  Vicksburg ;  hia  conimii>Hion  waa 
date<l  July  4Ui  18G3. 

^  The  entire  force  now  under  Grant,  consisted  of  the  Fourth.  Ninth, 
Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Fourteenth,  Fift<-cnth,  Sixteenth,  and  .Seventeentli  corpa, 
commanded  re«pectiTo!y  by  Generals  Gordon  Granger,  Potter,  Ilnwanl,  Slo- 
cum,  .1.  M.  Talmer,  Blair,  Ilurlbut,  and  McPhemon.  Thoman  commanded 
the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth  corjw ;  Sherman  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and 
Seventeenth ;  Hooker  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  from  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  Bumaide  Uie  Ninth  and  a  i»art  of  the  Twenty-third  under  Manaon 
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throwing  a  corps  into  Lookout  Yallcy,  he  had  also  cut  off 
its  communication  with  Bridgeport  and  Stevenson,  the  ba-se 
of  supplies,  both  by  rail  and  river.  The  next  best  line  was 
by  a  poor  wagon  road  along  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee, 
but  the  river  being  only  a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  the  rebels 
also  closed  this  roa^  by  an  effective  fire  from  their  sharp- 
shooters. This  left  no  other  available  route  but  two  paths, 
for  they  can  not  be  called  roads,  across  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  the  shortest  of  which  was  about  fifty  miles,  and 
the  other  about  eighty,  and  as  the  rains  were  now  becoming 
frequent,  they  soon  got  to  be  almost  entirely  impassable  for 
even  empty  wagons.  By  the  1st  of  November  they  were  so 
bad  that  a  first-class  six  mule  team,  could  not  haul  more  than 
six  hundred  pounds  of  provisions,  besides  the  forage  for  the 
team,  from  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga ;  and  in  many  cases 
after  getting  through,  the  mules  were  too  much  reduced  to 
return  with  the  empty  wagon.  It  is  estimated  by  the  quar- 
termaster's department,  that  ten  thousand  mules  and  artillery 
horses  died  there  from  starvation  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November.  The  prospect  was  unpromising  in  the  high- 
est degree.  The  troops  were  reduced  to  quarter  rations  and 
very  scant  ones  at  that;  but  fortunately  a  good  supply  of 
ammunition  yet  remained  on  hand.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  was  no  salvation  for  the  army  but  in  opening  a 
line  by  which  supplies  could  be  brought  to  it.  Even  a  re- 
treat, had  it  ever  been  thought  of,  could  not  have  been  made 
through  the  mountains,  except  by  the  abandonment  of  ar- 
tillery, trains,  and  baggage  of  every  sort.  After  a  rapid 
but  careful  study  of  the  entire  situation.  Grant  decided  to 
adopt  the  plan  already  partially  matured  by  General  Thomas 
and  his  Chief  Engineer,  General  William  F.  Smith,  having 
for  its  immediate  object  the  repossession  of  Lookout  Val- 
ley and  the  re-establishment  of  rail,  steamboat  and  Avagon 
communication,  by  the  way  of  Brown's  Ferry  with  Bridgeport. 
In  order  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect.  Hooker,  with  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  corps,  was  directed  to  cross  the  Ten- 
nessee at  Bridgeport,  and    to  march  via   Shellmound   and 
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"Whiteside,  across  the  Raccoon  Mountains,  to  Wanliatcliic  and 
the    lower   end  of  Lookout    Valley.     Cieneral    Tahner  waa 
sent   with  a   division  of  the   Fourteenth    corps    from  Chat- 
tanoof^a   hv  the  north   side  of  the   river  to  make   a  demon- 
stration,    and   to    cro-s    at    Kelly's   Ferry,  for   the    j)uri)ose 
of  8Upi)ortin{T  General  Hooker,  should  i^  become  necest^ary  ; 
while  Smith,  with  eijjhteen  hundred  picked  men,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  (ieneral  Ilazen,  was  directed  to  cm- 
bark  in  pont(K)ns  at  Chattanoofra.  float  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness by  the  rebel  lines  at   Ixokout,  land  at  lirown's  Ferry, 
and  there  secure  a  briilj^e  head  for  the  protection  of  the  pon- 
toon bridj;e  to  be  cont^tructed  at  that  place.     These  delicate 
operations  were  so  handsomely  combined  a.**  to  result  in  per- 
fect success.     Smith  seized  the  hei<jhts,  covcrinjr  the  ferry,  on 
the  ni"ht  of  October  2Tth,  fortiBed  them  without  delay,  and 
hiid  his  bridge  in  a  short  time.     Hooker's  column,  composed 
of  Howard's  corps  and  (Jcary's  division  of  Slocum's  corjjs,  de- 
bouched into  the  valley  early  the  next  day,  having  met  with  no 
serious  resistance.     Communication  was  opened  at  once  with 
Smith,  and  arranfrements  nmdc  for  bringing  forward  supplies. 
The     rebels    were     taken    completely     by     surpri.-e,    but 
were  not  dismayed  by  the  success  of  General  (i rant's  com- 
binations.    From  the  top  of  I>x>kout  Mountain  they  looked 
down  into    Hooker's   camp,  which   unfortunately  had    been 
somewhat  widely  scattered,  and  took  the  sudden  resolution  of 
falling;  upon  him,  by  surprise.     Accordingly  after  midnight 
of  the  2^tfi,  Mcl-aw's  division  of  I^ngstrcct's  corps,  sallied 
from  its  camp  on  the  heights  of  Lookout,  and  after  a  march 
of  two  miles  rushed  confidently  upon  the  camp  of  Cieary'a 
division  at  Wauhatchie.     P>ut  Geary  ( now  (Jovernor  of  Penn- 
sylvania)   although    surprised,   formed    his   gallant   veterans 
as  best  he  couM,  and  stoo<l  bravely  to  the  defense  of  his  posi- 
tion.    The  reWl  onset,  made  with  unearthly  yells,  was  at  first 
successful  ;  but  Howard   Ix^ing  near  at  hand,  pushe<l  at  once 
towanls  the  firinjj,  and  between  the  two  forces  the  rebels  were 
soon  repulsed,  leaving  their  dea<l  and  wounded  upon  the  field. 
The  next  day  Hooker  redistributed  his  forces,  and  began  the 
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construction  of  works,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  cover  the 
newly  established  supply  lines.  Grant  directed  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  passes  in  the  Eaccoon  Muuntains,  and  stationed 
detachments  near  them,  so  that  the  river  from  Bridgeport  to 
Chattanooga  was  soon  firmly  under  his  control.  Steamboats 
were  built,  old  ones  were  repaired,  the  railroad  bridges  were 
replaced,  pontoon  bridges  across  the  Tennessee  were  laid, 
wajTons  and  mules  were  brought  from  the  rear.  With  these 
things  the  hungry  army  soon  found  all  its  wants  bountifully 
supplied.  The  depression  which  had  followed  Chickamauga, 
was  rapidly  replaced  by  a  confident  sjiirit  of  aggression. 
Sherman  with  his  army  of  swift  marching  veterans,  was 
known  to  be  approaching  by  the  way  of  Corinth,  Decatur,  and 
Stevenson,  and,  as  if  to  give  to  our  confidence  the  assurance 
of  success,  the  rebels  were  about  to  commit  a  fatal  error. 

Burnside,  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  acting  with  entire  In- 
dependence of  Kosecrans,  advanced  from  Camp  Nelson  in  Ken- 
tucky, by  the  way  of  Cumberland  Gap,  into  East  Tennessee, 
about  the  1st  of  August.  He  took  possession  of  Ivnoxville 
and  the  rich  region  lying  about  it  as  far  down  the  valley  as 
the  line  of  the  Hiawassee.  Early  in  November,  Bragg  de- 
tached Longstreet  with  a  strong  force  to  drive  Burnside  from 
East  Tennessee.  The  rebel  movement  had  hardly  begun  be- 
fore it  became  known  to  Grant.  He  at  once  sent  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War,  who  was  with  him,  and  one  of  his 
own  staff  oflficers,  to  Burnside,  with  instructions  to  hold  on 
to  Ivnoxville,  disputing  all  the  ground  he  could  with  Long- 
street,  and  keeping  him  engaged  as  closely  as  possible,  during 
the  execution  of  movements  which  were  to  be  made  asrainst 
Bragg.  Sherman  was  now  approaching  rapidly,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  everything  would  be  in  readiness  for  the  final  blow 
by  the  middle  of  the  month.  But  bad  roads,  swollen  streams, 
railroad  building  and  the  want  of  bridges  across  the  streams 
in  Northern  Alabama,  together  with  the  efforts  of  a  small 
force  of  rebels  under  S.  D.  Lee  and  Roddy,  delayed  Sherman 
till  about  the  20th.  Grant  had  become  exceedingly  impatient 
to  relieve  Burnside,  and  fixed  the  21st  for  the  attack  upon  the 
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enemy  ;  hut  the  Tennessee  River  lin<l  bcjTun  to  rise  rnpidly, 
ni)il  afjninst  the  {rrcatly  increased  currents  it  hecame  excecd- 
iniily  (liffirult  to  keep  the  pontoon  bridges  in  phicc.  They 
were  frequently  swept  away,  but  as  frequently  repaired. 
Hence  the  concentration  of  the  troops  was  delayed.  In  t'j)ite 
of  all  that  could  be  done,  Osterhaus'  division  had  to  be  left 
in  Lookout  Valley,  thus  reducing  Sherman's  forces  to  about 
twenty  thousand  men,  the  last  of  whom  reached  the  posi- 
tion ai«sipned  them  on  the  -od,  immediately  after  which  the 
more  active  operations  began. 

On  the  llOth  the  rebel  army  occupied  a  position  extending 
from  Missionary  Hidge  across  the  Chattanooga  Valley  to  Look- 
out Mountain,  with  an  advanced  line  well  up  against  the  na- 
tional defenses,  but  they  had  evidently  begun  to  leel  some 
apprehension  for  their  situation.  Bragg  ad«»pted  the  cheap 
and  rather  tnuisparent  device  of  sending  a  message  to  (irant 
in  wluch  he  deemed  it  proj)er  to  inform  him  "  that  prudence 
would  dictate"  the  early  removal  of  ilie  non-combatants  yet 
remaining  in  Chattanooga,  (irant  pai<l  no  further  attention 
to  this  message  than  to  hurry  his  preparations.  His  plan  of 
ojK'rations  was  to  attack  the  rebels  on  both  flanks  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  they  should  l)c  sufficiently  shaken,  to  tlirow 
his  whole  army  upon  them, — and  finish  the  work  with  a 
pinfrlc  crushing  blow.  In  order  to  acc<tmpli.*"h  this,  Sherman 
was  directed  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River,  just  at  the  mouth 
of  the  South  Chickamauga,  by  means  of  a  pontoon  bridge,  and 
to  move  at  once  against  the  enemy's  position  along  Mission 
Ridge.  Thomas,  rc-enforccd  by  Howard's  corps,  occupying 
the  works  of  Chattanooga,  was  to  drive  back  the  rebel  center 
and  throwing  forward  his  left  to  connect  with  Sherman  ;  while 
Hooker,  with  Slocum's  corps  and  Osterhaus'  division,  was 
directed  to  drive  the  rebels  from  the  end  of  Lookout  Mount- 
ain—and connecting  with  Thomas — to  continue  pressing  them 
as  long  as  they  could  be  found.  The  entire  army  was  pro- 
videil  with  two  days'  cooked  rations  in  haversacks,  and  one 
hundre<l  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.  Nothing  which 
could  be  d«)ne  was  left  undone.     A  cavalry  expedition  was 
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prepared  to  follow  Sherman  across  the  Tennessee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  severing  the  railroad  from  Dalton  to  Knoxville,  and 
thus  cutting  off  the  chance  of  withdrawing  Longstreet  in 
time  for  him  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  iVfter  this  plan  had 
been  fully  matured,  a  rebel  deserter  came  in  and  informed 
Grant  that  Bragg  was  retiring.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
message  already  referred  to,  caused  Grant  to  order  Thomas 
to  move  out  a  heavy  force  and  feel  the  enemy's  lines.  This 
was  done  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d.  Wood's  division  was 
itt  front,  Sheridan's  division  ,of  the  Fourth  corps,  and  the 
Fourteenth  corps  under  Palmer  supporting,  Howard  in  reserve. 
The  troops  were  drawn  out  with  such  regularity  and  formed 
with  such  precision,  that  the  rebel  Generals,  who  witnessed  it 
from  Mission  Ridge  and  Lookout,  thought  they  were  having 
a  general  parade  and  review ;  but  they  were  undeceived  in  a 
few  minutes,  by  the  rapid  advance  of  Wood's  division,  and  a 
vigorous  fire  from  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Wood.  Wood  con- 
tinued his  reo-ular  advance  to  the  foot  of  Orchard  Knoll,  an 
outlying  ridge  parallel  to  Missionary  Ridge,  when  he  ordered 
a  charge,  which  was  gallantly  made,  and  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  that  part  of  the  enemy's  advanced  line,  notwithstand- 
ing a  determined  effort  to  hold  it.  Sheridan  was  posted  on 
Wood's  right,  while  Pahuer  was  thrown  forward  in  echelon. 
Entrenchments  were  rapidly  thrown  up,  and  by  night  were 
strong  enough  to  resist  any  attack  likely  to  be  made  upon 
them.  This  was  a  timely  movement,  as  it  caused  Bragg  to 
recall  a  division  which  he  had  just  started  to  re-enforce  Long- 
street,  and  which  would  have  given  that  General  a  great  pre- 
ponderance over  Burnside.  While  this  demonstration  was 
taking  place,  the  materials  for  Sherman's  bridge  had  been 
quietly  collected  by  General  Smith,  now  Grant's  Chief  En- 
gineer, near  the  place  intended  for  the  crossing.  The  troops 
were  concealed  behind  the  hills,  and  everything  in  readiness. 
Before  dawn  of  the  24th  a  large  force  was  thrown  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  and  by  noon,  through  the  aid  of  the 
steamer  Dunbar,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  Grant's  staff 

officers,  two  divisions  had  reached  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

]0 
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The  bridge  was  constructed  rapidly,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  Sherman's  entire  force  held  poj-session  of  the  north- 
ern end  of  Mi^Jsiobary  Kidgc,  a^  far  as  the  railroad  crossing. 
A  stron"-  line  of  entrcnchmcntd  was  thrown  up  at  once  to 
render  the  position  secure  against  all  mishaps. 

IIo«jker  bean  his  movement  from  Lookout  Vallcv  the 
same  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  UKjrning.  Crossing  Look- 
out Creek  with  difficulty,  owing  to  its  swollen  condition,  he 
drove  back  the  rebel  pickets,  captured  the  rebel  camps  and 
rifle-pit^,  with  a  numl)cr  of  prisoners,  and  by  noon  began  the 
ascent  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Wo<k1  (S.  C),  (rross,  (rcary, 
Ostcrhaus,  and  Cruft,  cheered  forward  their  men,  scrambling 
03  best  they  could  over  the  rugged  and  broken  ground, 
through  trees  ami  vines,  up  the  steep  mountain's  side,  in  face 
of  determined  resistance.  liy  two  o'clock  the  whole  mount- 
ain-sliipe  was  carried  ;  and  by  four,  waa  so  thoroughly  forti- 
fied as  to  make  its  tenure  certain.  Communication  was  es- 
tablished at  once  with  Thomas'  right,  and  a  bridge  was  built 
across  Chattanooga  Creek,  by  which,  late  in  the  evening,  Car- 
lin's  brigade  wafl  sent  to  re-enforce  Hooker.  This  brigade 
waa  posted  on  the  extreme  right  of  Hooker's  line,  relieving 
Geary's  jadc<l  men.  Shortly  after  taking  possession  of  the 
hastily  constructed  works,  Carlin  received  a  determined  attack 
from  the  rebels,  who  were  easily  repelled.  Seeing  now  that 
it  was  useless  to  struggle  longer,  they  descended  from  the 
mountain-top,  under  cover  of  darkness,  crossed  the  Chatta- 
nooga Valley,  and  joined  Bragg  on  Missionary  Kidge,  leav- 
ing their  rations  and  camp  equipage  in  the  hands  of  their 
assailants.  Carlin's  battle,  after  darkness  had  fiiUy  set  in,  as 
viewed  from  the  town  below,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  of  the  war. 

The  same  afternoon,  Howard  moved  out  from  Chattanooga, 
with  one  brigade  of  his  coqis,  by  the  road  nearest  the  river, 
crosse<l  Citico  Creek,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Sherman. 
Grant's  entire  army  was  thus  united  with  its  left  flank  in  firm 
possession  of  the  end  of  Missionary  Kidge,  threatening  Chick- 
amauga   Station   and   the  enemy's  rear,  the  center  holding 
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Orchard  Knoll  and  the  strono;  fortifications  of  Chattanooga, 
while  Hooker,  on  the  swinging  flank,  looked,  menacing  and 
secure,  from  the  heights  of  Lookout.  So  far,  not  a  single 
mishap  had  occurred.  Every  movement  had  been  made  with 
perfect  precision,  and  every  movement  was  entirely  success- 
ful. Grant  felt  confident  of  the  result  which  must  follow,  and 
issued  orders  for  the  renewal  of  the  action  at  early  dawn. 

Sherman  had  the  post  of  difficulty,  as  it  was  evident  the 
rebels  would  make  their  best  fight  in  his  front.  During  the 
night  he  had  strengthened  his  position,  and  gathered  his  forces 
for  an  early  attack,  upon  the  heavily  wooded  ridges  before 
him.  The  rebel  General  had  not  been  idle,  but  seeing  the 
full  measure  of  his  danger  had  strongly  re-enforced  his  right. 
All  night  long  the  sound  of  falling  trees  betokened  his  activity 
in  the  construction  of  breastworks  and  rifle  trench.  The 
ground  separating  Sherman  from  the  enemy's  right  was 
heavily  wooded,  and  much  broken  by  transverse  ridges  and 
ravines,  almost  as  susceptible  of  defense  as  the  front  face  of 
the  main  ridge  itself.  Sherman  examined  it  carefully  in  per- 
son. It  was  already  sunrise  before  his  bugles  sounded  for- 
ward. The  main  attack  was  made  by  the  Fortieth  Illinois, 
Forty-sixth  Ohio,  and  Twentieth  Ohio,  of  Corse's  brigade, 
Ewing's  division,  led  by  Corse  in  person,  with  his  usual  in- 
trepidity ;  and  although  pressed  with  great  determination, 
it  was  unsuccessful  in  breaking  the  enemy's  line.  Corse  was 
severely  wounded,  and  carried  from  the  field.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Colonel  "VYolcott  of  the  Forty-sixth  Ohio.  Loomis' 
brio-ade  on  the  riffht,  Raum's  and  Mathias'  bx-igades  of  John 
E.  Smith's  division  ;  Morgan  L.  Smith's  division,  Bushbeck's 
brigade  of  Howard's  corps,  and,  in  fact,  Sherman's  entire 
force,  pressed  forward  at  the  same  time,  continuing  the  action 
hotly  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon ;  and  although  they 
gained  much  ground,  they  could  not  drive  the  enemy  from 
his  stronghold.  Artillery  was  freely  used  on  both  sides. 
Sherman  pressed  his  attack  so  closely  and  incessantly  that 
Bragg  gradually  massed  the  bulk  of  his  forces  for  the  defense 
of  his  right.     Grant  anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the  bat- 
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tie  from  Orchard  Knoll,  over  two  miles  away,  waiting  for  the 
signs  of  success  before  orclerin;^  Thomas  to  advance.     He  saw 
plainly  the  continuous  movement  of  the  rebels  in  that  direction 
alon'T  the  crest  above  hini,  and    at  three  o'clock  witnes-cd 
the  repulse  of  Sherman's  right,  under  John  E.  Smith.     Mean- 
while Hooker  IkuI  dct^cended    from  the  top  of  Lookout,  and 
wa-*  well  on  his  way  towards  the  extreme  left  of  Brand's  line. 
The  time  had  come  for  the  Army  of  the  Cumi)erland  to  be 
revenged  for  the  defeat  of  C'hickamauga.    Turning  to  Thoma.>», 
who  had  al.-o  been  anxiou.-ly  watching  the  events  of  the  battle. 
Grant  ordered  him  to  att.iek.     Six  guns  were  fired  in  rapid 
Bucccssion  fr(»m  Orchard  Knoll  an  a  signal  for  the  ailvance, 
and  promptly  the  eager  troops  who  had  so  long  lx;en  strain- 
ing at  the  iea^h,  sprang  forward,  arrayed  in  splendid  order,  and 
covcreil  bv  a  heavy  cloud  of  skirmi>hers.     IJaird  on  the  left, 
"\Vo<m1  and  Sheridan  *  in  the  centre,  Johnson  on  the  right, 
and,  still  further  to  the  right,  Hooker,  with  deary  and  Oster- 
haus,  led   their  gallant  volunteers  intrepidly  to  the  a^saidt. 
The  rebel  rifle-pits,  the  special  object  of  their  attack,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  were  carried  like  a  fla-h,  and  yet  eight  hun- 
dred  feet  above  stood   the  main   relnl  line  pouring  forth  a 
dea<llv  fire  of  mu.'^ketry  and    artillery.      With  one  of  those 
wihl    and    unaccountable  impulses  originating  in   the  native 
ea'^acitv  of  men  and  officers  alike,  the  national  soldiers,  by 
ret^iment,  bri''Ji<le  and  division,  rushed  forwanl  to  the  heights, 
pausing  onlv  now  and  then  to  regain  their  breath,  and  then 
to  dash  on  again  with  renewed  vigor.    Clambering  over  rocks 
and  through  bushes,  lifting  thems<'lve»  by  thrusting  their  bayo- 
nets into  the  ground,  or  by  catching  hold  of  limbs  and  twigs, 
they  finally  reached  the  crest  and  swept  the  rebel  lines  away 
like  chaff  lK>forc  the  whirlwind.     Baird  turned  towards  Sher- 
man, Sheridan  pressed  straight  forward  towards  the  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  Hooker  swept  along  the  crest  towards  the  center. 

•During  Uie  momentnrv  pauco  after  carry in(r  the  riflc-pito,  Rheriflan  rode 
to  thf  front,  bowed  to  the  reNl-i,  took  out  hi*  flaiik.  an<l  raiccl  it  to  hi*  lips. 
The  relifU.only  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  mw  Mm  jiLiinly.  c-cMMi-d  firintr  for 
the  moment,  and  dieered  him  lustily. 
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Kothing  could  stay  these  converging  and  exultant  columns. 
The  rebels  were  routed  and  driven  entirely  from  the  field, 
never  stopping  till  they  had  passed  Chickamauga  Creek. 
Grant  seeing  his  gallant  soldiers  clambering  up  the  mountain 
side,  could  restrain  himself  no  longer ;  turnino;  to  Gransfer 
who  had  been  wasting  his  time  with  a  battery  of  artillery,  he 
ordered  him  with  energy  to  join  his  corps,  and  then  attended 
by  his  staflf  galloped  rapidly  to  the  front.  Ascending  the 
ridge,  he  was  hailed  by  the  wounded,  forgetful  of  their  bloody 
faces  and  broken  limbs,  with  acclamations  of  delight :  "We've 
gained  the  day.  General ; "  "  All  we  wanted  was  a  leader ; " 
"  We  are  even  with  them  noiv  for  QMckamaugaP''  But  Grant 
pressed  on  to  the  very  front,  exposing  himself  fearlessly  to 
the  heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy.  He  wished  to  see  for  himself 
that  the  victory  was  complete.  Darkness  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  general  pursuit,  though  Sheridan  continued  it  as  far  as 
the  Chickamauga,  guided  by  the  fire  of  his  own  and  the 
enemy's  rifles,  taking  prisoners  and  harassing  the  rebels  till 
after  midnight. 

Grant  informed  Halleck  of  his  success  In  the  folio  wlno;  terms : 
"Although  the  battle  lasted  from  early  dawn  till  dark  this 
evening,  I  believe  I  am  not  premature  in  announcing  a  com- 
plete victory  over  Bragg." 

The  pursuit  was  renewed  by  the  army  at  an  early  hour  the 
next  day ;  Sherman  marching  by  the  way  of  Chickamauga 
Station  ;  Hooker  and  Palmer  by  the  Eossvllle  road  towards 
Kinggold  and  Dalton.  Late  in  the  afternoon.  Hooker  came 
up  with  the  rear  guard  of  the  rebel  army  under  Cleburne, 
strongly  posted  in  the  gorge  of  White  Oak  Ridge,  and  along 
the  crest  of  Taylor's  Ridge,  twenty-two  miles  from  Chatta- 
nooga, and  after  a  gallant  attack,  received  a  bloody  check ; 
but  this  was  only  temporary.  The  rebels  continued  their 
retreat  as  far  as  Dalton,  where  they  halted,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position.  Grant's  army  had  not  yet  re-established  its 
transportation,  and  was  too  weak  In  the  means  of  moving  its 
artillery  to  continue  the  campaign.  The  rebels  had  burned 
the  railroad  bridges  and  withdrawn  all  their  cars,  and  Grant 
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hud  nf»ne  nearer  than  Bridji^cpurt,  in  Alabama,  with  no  means 
of  gc'ttlii''  them  across  the  Tennessee,  or  the  jrrcat  L'or-'e  in 
the  Kaccoun  mountains  at  AN'liitcside  ;  the  country  had  al- 
ready  been  stripped  of  its  scanty  supphes  ;  it  was  tliereforc 
entirely  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  .-ubsistin^  his  army, 
even  a  day's  march  from  C'hattanoojra.  Thtn,  too,  Bunu-ide 
waa  still  in  innuinent  and  increasing  danger.  He  had  already 
been  shut  up  in  Knoxville,  and  had  infonned  Grant  that 
hi«j  supplies  were  limited,  and  that  he  amid  not  possibly  hold 
out  longer  than  ten  or  twelve  days.  Under  these  circum- 
stances (Jrant  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  suspend  further 
pursuit  of  Bragg's  demoralized  army,  to  withdraw  Thomas 
into  ChattantMiga,  and  to  send  i?herman,  with  a  larger  force, 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville. 

The  l>altle  of  Chattanooga,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  history,  and  reflects  infinite  credit  upon  Grant's  general- 
ship, as  well  as  upon  the  goo<l  management  of  his  subordi- 
nates, and  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  luen  composinf^ 
the  army.  The  precision  and  promptitude  with  which  every 
movement  waa  carrie<l  out,  from  that  against  the  rel>els  in 
Lookout  Valley  to  the  final  assault  of  the  rebel  center  on 
Missionary  liidge,  are  models  for  future  Generals  to  imitate. 
The  as.-ault  of  Lookout,  the  passage  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
the  lo<lgment  upm  the  enemy's  flank, — all  necessary  prelim- 
inaries to  the  final  a--sault, — were  combined  and  conducted 
with  the  regularity  of  clock-work,  (irant  was  nobly  sec- 
onded by  Sherman,  Thomas,  II(H>ker,  and  his  own  staff,  as 
well  as  by  a  splendid  array  of  8ul>ordinate  comnumders  ;  but 
it  is  only  just  to  add  that  his  own  capacity,  courage,  and 
magnanimity,  have  secured  for  him  the  chief  honor  of  that 
glorious  triumph. 

Bragg's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  during  this  battle,  is 
not  known,  but  could  not  have  l)een  1c<»h  than  10,000,  ;il|  told, 
aa  he  left  0,142  prisoners,  with  7,<MM)  small  arms,  40  guns,  and 
many  colors,  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Grant's  losses,  ex- 
clusive of  Bumr-ide's  in  East  Tennessee,  as  derivc<l  from  the 
reports  of  the  corps  commanders,  were  G,>:<04  killed,  wounded 
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and  missing.  As  usual  with  the  rebels,  notwithstanding  their 
great  advantage  in  position,  they  claimed  to  have  lost  the  bat- 
tle by  being  largely  outnumbered,  but  if  this  was  true  it  was 
due  again  to  Grant's  superior  generalship.  There  is  no  surer 
way,  all  other  things  being  favorable,  to  conduct  war  success- 
fully than  by  managing  so  as  to  outnumber  the  enemy,  at  the 
vital  point  during  the  hour  of  battle. 
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CHATTANOOGA,  KNOXVILLE,  ATLANTA. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

LONGSTREET  INVADES  EAST  TENNESSEE  —  BURNSIDE  ATTACKS  HIM 
NEAR  LOUDON — AFFAIRS  AT  CAMPBELL'S  STATION — CAVALRY  FIGHT 
NEAR  KNOXVILLE — KNOXVILLE  BESIEGED — ASSAULT  ON  FORT  SAN- 
DERS— REBELS  REPULSED — GRANGER  AND  SHERMAN  ORDERED  TO 
KNOXVILLE — SIEGE  RAISED — SHERMAN  RETURNS  TO  CHATTANOOGA 
— BURNSIDE  RELIEVED — FOSTER  TAKES  COMMAND — OPERATIONS 
SUSPENDED  BY  COLD  WEATHER — REJOICING  FOR  VICTORY  AT  CHAT- 
TANOOGA— CONGRESS  VOTES  GRANT  A  GOLD  MEDAL — MOVEMENT 
TO  REVIVE  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. 

As  before  stated,  Longstreet,  who  had  been  detached  from 
Bragg's  army  before  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  marched 
leisurely  Into  East  Tennessee ;  his  object  being  to  drive  out 
Burnside,  to  repossess  the  fertile  vallies  of  that  region,  and 
to  bring  again  under  rebel  sway,  its  patriotic  and  Union- 
loving  citizens.  He  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  Loudon,  on 
the  14th  of  November,  and  immediately  took  up  his  march 
towards  Knoxville.  Burnside  had,  in  the  meantime,  been 
instructed  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
and  retard  his  progress  in  every  possible  way,  without  jeop- 
arding the  safety  of  his  own  command.  The  main  body  of 
his  army,  (not  over  12,000  strong,)  was  then  at  Lenoir's 
Station,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ilolston,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Babcock,  it  had 
built  an  excellent  pontoon  bridge,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
move  in  any  direction.  When  it  became  positively  known 
that  Longstreet  was  advancing,  Burnside  ordered  the  de- 
struction  of  the  bridge,  and  prepared  for  battle ;  assuming 
command  in  person,  he  marched  from  Lenoir's,  and  attacked 
the  rebel  advanced  forces,  giving  them  a  sharp  and  decided 
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check.  lie  then  fell  back  slowly  akmg  the  main  road  to 
Knoxville.  Selecting  a  strong  position  at  Caniplx-irs?  Sta- 
tion, he  formed  his  little  army  and  waited  for  the  attack. 
The  rebels  poon  closed  upon  him,  hut  were  again  brought  to 
a  stand,  sulfering  severe  loss  in  every  eflbrt  to  dislodge  him. 
But  it  was  not  Burn^ide's  object  to  do  more  than  delay  and 
cripple  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  He  had  been  cautioned 
particularly  not  to  hazard  the  loss  of  his  army,  nor  to  jeopard 
the  safety  of  Knoxville,  by  a  decided  battle  in  the  oj)en  field ; 
he  therefore  withdrew  to  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  already 
j)repared  and  provisioned  as  wrll  n^  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, to  receive  his  forces.  His  cavalry,  under  General  San- 
ders, (a  promising  and  zealous  officer,)  had  anticipated  the 
movementa  of  the  rebel  cavalry  under  Wheeler,  and  by  a 
well  delivered  battle,  in  which  Sanders  was  mortally  wounded, 
had  frustrated  the  attempt  to  take  Knoxville  by  a  coup  de 
main. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  Longstrcct  arrived  in  front  of 
the  place,  and  on  the  l^^th  made  a  complete  investment  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Holston,  but  found  the  city  too  well  manned 
and  too  strongly  fortified  to  venture  at  once  upon  an  assault. 
After  some  desultory  fighting,  he  therefore  determined  to 
Btar>'e  it  out.  He  was  soon  afterwards  re-enforced  by  Jones, 
and  one  or  two  small  commands  fmm  Virginia,  and  made  a 
disposition  of  his  forces  with  the  >-iew  of  cutting  off'  Bum- 
side's  supplies.  In  this  process,  which  require<l  time,  he  was 
rudely  interrupted  by  the  intelligence  of  Bragg's  defeat.  He 
waa  too  good  a  General  to  waste  more  time  in  perfecting  the 
starvation  process,  and  immerliately  decided  to  venture  alone 
upon  an  assault  of  the  fortifications.  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  he  threw  three  brigades  of  Mcl><aw'8 
division  with  terrible  energy  upon  Fort  Sanders,  near  the 
north-western  angle  of  Bumside's  works,  supporting  them 
with  the  rest  of  his  force.  They  rushed  up  the  heights, 
through  the  entanglement.",  into  the  ditches,  and  finally  reached 
the  parapet,  i)ut  could  go  no  further.  The  fort  was  held  by 
Benjamin's  regular   battery  of  twenty-pounder  parrots,  sup- 
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ported  by  the  Seventy-ninth  New  York,  Twenty-ninth  Massa- 
chusetts, and  detachments  from  the  Second  New  York  and  the 
Twentieth  Michigan.  Every  man  did  his  duty  nobly;  the 
double-shotted  guns  were  served  with  great  precision  and 
coolness  by  their  gallant  young  commander ;  lighted  shells 
were  thrown  into  the  ditches  as  hand  grenades,  and  the  in- 
fantry poured  out  a  deadly  and  incessant  fire.  The  rebels 
were  repulsed  again  and  again,  and  finally  driven  from  the 
hill  entirely,  leaving  the  ditch  filled  with  killed  and  wounded, 
besides  many  who  would  not  risk  the  almost  certain  death  of 
retreating  under  the  infernal  fire  through  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced. Longstreet's  repulse  cost  him  a  thousand  men,  and 
gained  him  nothino;  whatever. 

Immediately  after  the  victory  at  Chattanooga,  Grant  or- 
dered General  Gordon  Granger,  with  the  Fourth  corps,  and 
detachments  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  sufficient  to  bring  the 
strength  of  his  command  to  20,000  muskets,  to  march  rapidly 
to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  at  Knoxville ;  but 
that  officer,  who  had  been  selected  out  of  compliment  to  his  | 
behavior  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  raised  so  many  objec- 
tions, and  lost  so  much  time  in  preparations,  that  Grant,  in 
order  to  make  sure,  also  directed  Sherman  to  go  with  the 
Eleventh  and  Fifteenth  corps.  Elliott,  commanding  Thomas' 
cavalry  in  Central  Tennessee,  was  instructed  at  the  same  time 
to  march  rapidly  into  East  Tennessee  by  the  nearest  rotite. 
Sherman,  who  was  then  at  Cleveland,  pushed  forward  with 
great  celerity  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  Morgantown  and 
Marysville,  repairing  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Hiawassee, 
and  bridging  the  little  Tennessee  in  two  places.  One  of  these 
bridges,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  was  constructed 
of  timber  obtained  by  tearing  down  houcci:  in  Morgantown, 
while  the  other  was  made  by  running  wagons  Into  the  river, 
and  building  a  roadway  resting  upon  them.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  as  has  been  seen,  Longstreet  had  been  repulsed,  and 
hearins:  of  Sherman's  and  Granger's  movements,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  retire  as  rapidly  as  possible,  march- 
ing towards  Western  Virginia. 
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Sherman's  advance  arrived  at  Knoxvlllc  on  the  mornlnjj  of 
December  -hh,  and  Sherman  hini^tlt"  was  there  on  the  oth," 
leavinj^  hi.s  army  in  the  nei<2;hborhood  of  Marysvillc.  (i ran- 
ger arrived  shortly  afterwards,  (irant's  instructions  required 
the  total  destruction  of  Lonj^strcet's  force,  or  that  lie  ^hould 
be  expelled  at  once  and  fur  j^ood  from  East  Tennessee.  lUim- 
eidc,  however,  being  in  command  of  the  Department,  Sher- 
man pubmitted  the  whole  matter  for  his  disposition,  offering 
hl«  trooi)s  and  volunteerintj  to  <:ii  wherever  it  niiLdit  be 
thought  necessary.  The  former  felt  himself  amj>ly  strong 
enough,  with  Cirangcr's  corps,  to  do  all  the  remaining  work 
of  the  campaign,  and  therefore  permitted  Sherman  to  return 
towards  Chattanooga.  A  few  davs  thereafter,  I>urnsidc  was 
relieved  by  order  of  General  Ilallock,  the  (leneral-in-Chief, 
and  CJeneral  J.  Ci.  Foster  t(»ok  his  place.  Cold  weather  set 
in  shortly  afterwards,  and  many  of  the  troops  being  almost 
barefoot  and  poorly  clad,  the  movement  was  suspended,  in 
the  ncigborhood  of  Strawberry  Plains  and  Dandriilge.  No 
serious  fighting  took  place  in  that  region  during  winter. 
I>ongstrcet  rejoined  the  army  under  Lee,  in  the  spring. 

Shennan,  withdrawing  by  slow  marches  from  Kast  Tennes- 
see, passed  through  Chattanooga,  and  was  for  awhile  charged 
with  the  defense  of  the  frontier,  extending  from  that  jdace 
towards  Iluntsville,  in  Northern  Alabama.  I^jitc  in  January, 
18G4,  (irant  sent  him  to  A  icksburg,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  expedition  from  that  point  towards  Meridian  an<l 
Mobile.  Thomas  was  charged  with  watching  the  rrlul  army 
nt  Dalton,  now  tempttrarily  imder  Ilanh-e,  an<l  with  the  rc- 
cqui|)ment  of  his  own  army,  for  the  spring  campaign. 

The  news  of  the  splendid  victf»ry  at  Chattanooga,  followed 
as  it  was  by  that  at  Knoxville,  filled  the  loyal  States  with  re- 
joicing. Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  "for 
this  great  advancement  of  the  national  cause;"  while  Con- 
gress, in  grateful  appreciation  of  the  glorious  victories  he  had 
gained,  passed  a  joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  CJeneral  (irant 
and  the  tror>ps  which  had  fought  under  him.  They  also  or- 
dered a  gold  medal,  with  suitable  emblems  and  devices,  to  be 
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struck  and  presented  to  him,  and  Legislatures  of  various  States 
presented  him  with  a  vote  of  thanks.     But,  better  than  all 
this,  a  movement  was  at  once  set  on  foot  by  the  lion.  E.  B. 
Washburne,  Member  of  Congress  fro;n  Illinois,  to  revive  the 
grade  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  to  call  General  Grant  to  the 
chief  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States.     This 
measure  did  not  pass  at  once,  but  it  was  founded  upon  a  just 
appreciation  of  what  the  exigency  in  military  affiiirs  required. 
The  careful  student  of  history  will  have  seen  how  great 
victories  had  been  won  in  the  South-west  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  great  armies,  and  by  bringing  them  to  operate  in  con- 
cert and  under  the  leadership  of  one  clear-headed,  fearless, 
and  faithful  commander.     Hitherto  the  Government  had  not 
found  a  military  chieftain  by  whose  counsels  it  was  willing 
to  be  guided.     McClellan  had  promised  much  and  accom- 
plished little.     Halleck,  who  was  called  to  his  place,  was  well 
meaning,  but  incapable.     The  President  was  earnest,  thought- 
ful, sagacious  and  far-reaching  in  his  judgment ;  but  he  was 
too  cautious  to  entrust  the  unlimited  control  of  military  op- 
eration to  the  hands  of  those  about  him.     None  of  his  subor- 
dinates, except  Grant,  had  yet  been  so  uniformly  successful 
as  to  become  entitled  to  unquestioning  confidence.     Neither 
had  the  President  learned  that  the  true  province  of  the  civil 
government  was  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war — to  select  the 
ablest  General,  and  to  leave  him  free  to  control  the  armies, 
according  to  the  true  principles  of  w'arfare.     Mr.  Stanton,  the 
able  Secf^tary  of  War,  appreciated  this  truth  at  an  early  day, 
and  bent  all  his  wonderful  energy  to  carrying  it  into  effect  > 
but  to  Mr.  "Washburne,  more  than  to  any  one  else  in  high 
position,  is  due  the  credit  of  bringing  the  Government  to 
its  final  adoption.     Fortunately  he  persisted  in  the  advocacy 
of   the  bill  reviving  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-General,  until 
Cono-ress,  as  well  as  the  entire  country,  became  convinced  that 
nothing  else  but  that  measure,  or  its  equivalent, — the  placing 
of  Grant  in  supreme  control  of  the  army,  subject  only  to  the 
President,  his  constitutional  commander, — could  carry  the  war 
for  the  stability  of  the  Union  to  a  successful  termination. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

GBANT  OOF.S  TO  XASHVII.I.E  TO  PERFFCT  MKANfl  OF  SrTPI.Tr^r,  THK 
ARMIES  — RK-rSTAIlMSHMENT  OK  RAII.I{OAI>  LINES — OOKS  To  KNoX- 
VII.LE  —  IXSI'F.CTS  ClTMBFULASn  GAP — CIIOPSKS  THE  MOl'NTAIXH  TO 
LEXINGTON — HARDSHIPS  AND  F-XPOSITRE — RETURNS  TO  NASIIVII.I.R 
— PLANA  Fur  FITCRF.  OPERATIONS — SHERMAN'S  RAID  TO  MERID- 
IAN—  DESTRUCTION  OF  RAII.UoADS — FAIl.lKE  oK  CAVALRY  TO 
JOIN  HLM  —  HANKS  NOT  PERMITTED  TO  CO-OPEUATE — GRANT  CALLED 
TO  WAflUINGTO^f. 

As  soon  as  the  Chattnnoojja  cnmpaiirn  wa?  tcnnlnatof], 
Grant  sot  al)Out  nc(juirinij  a  thoronj,'!)  kn«iwleilf^e  of  his 
va^t  military  <livlsion  extending:  from  the  Missispipj)!  KivcF 
on  the  west,  and  the  Ohi<t  im  the  north,  to  the  ]K)r(lcrs  of 
Vir};inia,  the  CaroHnas  and  (icorpia  on  the  east,  and  a.-*  far 
southward  as  he  might  be  able  to  carry  his  armies.  Ilia 
first  tivsk  was  to  supply  and  consolidate  his  forces,  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  all  that  had  been  pained,  and  to  prepare  for 
new  con(|uest8.  Karly  in  Decemlxir,  he  went  to  Na^hville 
to  insjKct  and  perfect  the  arranpements  for  forwarding  sup- 
plies. The  army  in  Northern  CJeorgia  dc[ioniled- entirely 
upon  the  railroads  leadinfj  southward  through  Tennessee  for 
the  transportation  of  its  military  stores.  The  Ijouisville  and 
Nashville  llailroad  w.is  also  a  necessary  link  in  his  communi- 
cations with  the  North,  and  as  it  had  fallen  into  bad  manage- 
ment, n  thorough  reorganization  became  necessary.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  j)crsons  controlling  the  roads,  that  they  were 
already  taxed  to  their  utmost,  but  this  was  not  true.  Grant 
removed  the  military  superintendent,  and  replaced  him  by  an 
abler  man.  He  also  directed  General  Thomas  to  have  the 
Nashville   and    Decatur   road   repaired  to  Decatur,  and   the 
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Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  from  Decatur  to  Stevenson ; 
thus  o-iving  two  lines  instead  of  one  from  Nashville  to  Bridge- 
port.    The  roads  in  East  Tennessee  were  likewise  rebuilt,  and 
every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  authorities  charged 
with  the  completion  of  the  Nashville  and  Johnsonvllle  road. 
But  the  process  of  building  bridges,  of  which  there  were 
many,  some  of  them  very  extensive,  and  of  repairing  tracks  and 
o-athering  locomotives  and  cars,  was  by  no  means  an  easy  or 
rapid  one.     Having  done  all  he  could  to  get  these  matters 
into  proper  hands,  in  the  latter  part  of  Deccml:)€r,  Grant 
returned  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  was  chagrined  to  learn 
that  operations   against  Longstreet  in  East  Tennessee  had 
been  suspended,  and  that  instead  of  being  far  up  the  valley 
towards  Virginia,  Granger  was  in  Knoxville,  boasting  that  he 
could  hold  that  place  against  all  sorts  of  impossible  combina- 
tions, natural  and  supernatural.     As  a  matter  of  course.  Grant 
lost  no  time  in  hurrying  to  Knoxville.     Accompanied  by  his 
staff  and  a  few  orderlies,  he  took  passage  to  Loudon  on  a  steam- 
boat, which  had  been  built  by  the  soldiers.     From  Loudon  he 
went  to  Knoxville  by  rail,  arriving  there  on  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary.    After  an  interview  with  General  Foster,  whom  he  found 
sufferino;  from  an  old  wound  received  in  Mexico,  he  went 
on  to  Strawberry  Plains.     In  the  meantime,  intensely  cold 
weather  had  set  in,  and  as  the  troops  had  not  yet  been  prop- 
erly supplied  with  clothing  and  shoes,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
communication  with  Kentucky  by  wagon  was  almost  entirely 
■  out  of  the  question,  and  railroad  communication  by  the  way 
of  Chattanooga  had  not  yet  been  re-established,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  active  operations  could  not  be  resumed  without 
inflicting  great  suifering  on  the  army.      The  rebel  cavalry 
were  making  occasional  dashes  upon  the  outposts,  and  some 
desultory  fighting  took   place  at  intervals,   as  the  weather 
would  permit ;  but  seeing  that  no  general  engagement  could 
be    fought.  Grant   left   instructions    for  the  government   of 
the  department,  and  proceeded  on  horseback  to  Cumberland 
Gap.     After  inspecting  that  pi  nee,  he  crossed  the  mountains, 
and  rode  rapidly  to  Lexington,  Kentucky.     The  journey  made 
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in  mid-wintcr  was    one  of  great  hanlship  and   danger,  the 
pacpage  of  the  Cumberland  and  Wild  Cat  Mountains,  covered 
with  enow  and   ice,  being  especially  ditHoult   and    perilous. 
The  cold  for  several  days  was  ten  degrees  Iwlow  zero.     It 
was  impossible  to  ride  tlown    the  ice-covered    !-lrij)e8  of  the 
mountain  ;  so  Grant  and  his  party  were  compelled  to  lead 
their  horses  and  walk.     The  General,  in  advance,  had  many 
falls  but  suffered  no  serious  injury.     At  Ix?xington  and  Frank- 
fort he  was  received  with   acclamations  of  joy,  and   urgent 
(.tfers  of  liospitality,  but  he  refused  to  stop,  and  taking  the 
cars  hastened  to   lyouisville,  and    thence  back  to  Nashville, 
where  he  estaldishcd  the  head-quarters  of  the  Military   Di- 
vision.     He  was  soon  afterwards  called  to  St.  Louis  for  a 
few  davs,  bv  the  dangerous   illness  of  one   of  his  children. 
Ilurrvin"  throu'di  the  countrv  in  the  modest  dress  of  a  citi- 
zen,  he  studiously  avoided  all  i»ublic  ovatif)ns   and  display, 
and  ns   soon  as  the  danger  which    threatened  his    son    had 
passed,  returned  in  the  name  manner  to  his  head-quarters. 
He  did  not  allow  himself  to  l>e  idle  for  a  day,  but  bent  all  his 
energies  and  ability  to  caring  for  his  command  and  devising 
new  plans  of  warfare  against  the  insurgent  forces.      Hitherto 
military  operations  in  the  West  and  South-west  had  been  con- 
ducted in«lepcndently  of  those  in  the  East ;  but  since  the  rebel 
territorv  had  been  cut  in  twain  along  the  line  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  rebel  forces  had  been  pressed  back  into  the 
interior  of  Alabama  ami  TJcorgia,  and  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Blue  IJidge,  it  became  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  there 
sh(»uld  henceforth  l>e  a  unity  of  plan,  and  cflTcctive  co-opera- 
tion iKitween  the  armies  under  CJrant  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.     To  this  end  he  studied  the  military  situation  in  all 
its  aspects  with  pr(»found  attention,  making  such  suggestions 
to  the  Government  as  circumstances  seemed  tf)  justify.      It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  idea  of  severing  the  rebel  terri- 
torv again,  by  conducting  a  campaign  from  Chattanooga  to 
the  sea-coast  first  presented  itself  to  his  mind.      Wnt  before 
putting  it  info  execution,  he  thought  it   necessary  to  thor- 
oughly  repossess  Alabama,    particularly  ^lobile  and    Mont- 
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gomery.  Sherman  was,  therefore,  sent  to  Vicksburg  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  an  expedition  to  be  composed  of  the 
forces  serving  along  the  Mississippi  River,  with  wliich  to 
operate  towards  Meridian,  while  Halleck  was  counseled  to 
send  Banks  with  all  his  forces  against  Mobile. 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  plan,  and  also  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  various  important  points  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  Sherman  moved  from  Vicksburg,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  with  two  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  corps,  under 
Hurlbut,  two  of  the  Seventeenth  corps,  under  McPherson, 
and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Winslow,  of  the 
Fourth  Iowa  Cavalry.  General  William  Sooy  Smith,  Grant's 
Chief  of  Cavalry,  was  also  ordered  to  assemble  all  the  avail- 
able troops  of  that  arm  in  West  Tennessee,  and  to  march  from 
Memphis  at  the  same  time,  sweeping  down  through  Northern 
Mississippi,  and  joining  Sherman  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Meridian.  Sherman  moved  In  two  columns,  and  although 
confronted  by  Loring,  French,  and  S.  D.  Lee,  with  a  consid- 
erable force  of  Infantry  and  cavalry,  he  drove  them  rapidly 
back,  entered  Jackson  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  crossed  the 
Pearl  River  the  next  day,  and  continued  his  rapid  march  to- 
wards Meridian,  pausing  only  to  build  bridges  or  remove  ob- 
structions from  the  roads,  and  to  destroy  the  railroad.  He 
entered  Meridian  on  the  14th,  that  place  having  been  evacua- 
ted the  night  before  by  the  Confederate  troops  under  Polk  in 
person.  Sherman  now  halted  his  command,  and  after  two 
day's  rest,  sent  It  out  In  all  directions  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  the  railroads  crossing  at  that  place:  "The  depots, 
store-houses,  arsenals,  officers'  hospitals,  hotels,  and  canton- 
ments in  the  town,  were  burned ;  and  during  the  next  five 
days,  with  axes,  sledges,  crow-bars,  claw-bars,  and  fire,  Hurl- 
but's  corps  destroyed,  on  the  north  and  east,  60  miles  of 
ties  and  Iron,  1  locomotive,  and  8  bridges;  and  IMcPher- 
son's  corps,  on  the  south  and  west,  55  miles  of  railroad,  53 
bridges,  6,075  feet  of  trestle-work,  19  locomotives,  28  steam 
cars,  and  3  saw-mills.     Thus  was  completed  the  destruction 

of  the  railways  for  one  hundred  miles  from  Jackson  to  Merid- 
11 
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ian,  and  for  twenty  nillc:?  around  the  latter  place,  in  so  effect- 
ual a  manner  that  they  cuuld  not  he  used  against  us  in  the 
approaching  campaigns."*  The  rebels,  in  the  meantime,  had 
received  re-enforcements,  and  on  tiie  ITth  recrossed  the  Tom- 
bi;'bee,  movin^j  towards  Meridian.  Sherman  at  once  conccn- 
trated  his  command,  and  as  Smith  with  the  cavalry  hail  not 
yet  made  his  appearance,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw. 
This  he  did  on  the  *J'Uh,  sending  McPherson  on  the  direct 
road  to  Jackson,  and  with  llurlbut  and  AVinslow  moved 
towards  the  North  for  the  purpose  of  looking  for  the  cavalry. 
Making  a  wide  detour  without  finding  it,  he  recroescd  the 
Pearl  Kiver  and  concentrated  his  forces  at  Canton. 

Smith  did  not  leave  Memphis  till  the  11th  of  February  ; 
and  although  he  had  a  force  of  eight  thousan<l  well  mounted 
ami  e(juip|»ed  cavalry,  he  succeeded  in  getting  no  farther 
towards  Mt-ridian  than  West  Point,  in  Mississippi,  from  wiiich 
place  he  rapidly  retreated,  closely  followed  by  Forrest,  on  the 
22d.  Banks  had  not  been  allowed,  as  Grant  recommended, 
to  ojKjrate  against  Mol)ile  ;  but  in  jiursuance  of  a  mistaken 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  was  shortly  afterwards 
gent  against  the  rebels  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Sherman's 
camjiaign,  therefore,  became  nothing  but  an  extensive  raid  in- 
stead (»f  being  made,  aa  it  should  have  Ix^en,  the  means  of 
taking  Mobile  and  re-establishing  the  national  control  over 
both  Mississij)pi  and  Alabama. 

AVith  this  raid.  Grant's  immediate  supervision  of  military 
operations  in  the  South-west  terminated.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  called  to  the  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  with  ample  authority  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  which  had  so  far  given  us  our 
only  substantial  victories,  namely :  that  of  concentration 
against  tlic  detachments  of  the  enemy. 

*"  Sbcrman  and  hi*  Campaigns,"  p.  161. 


CHAPTEE    XIX. 

GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  REVIVED  —  GRANT  ORDERED  TO 
WASHINGTON — HIS  LETTER  TO  SHERMAN  AND  M'pHERSON — SHER- 
MAN'S REPLY — ADVISES  GRANT  TO  RETURN  TO  THE  WEST — GRANT 
ARRIVES  AT  WASHINGTON  —  RECEIVES  HIS  COMMISSION  —  THE 
president's  SPEECH — GRANT's  REPLY — VISITS  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
POTOMAC — RETURNS  TO  NASHVILLE — ASSUMES  COMMAND  OF  THE 
ARMIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — JOINS  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTO- 
MAC— REORGANIZATION  OF  ARMY  AND  STAFF — CHIVALRIC  CON- 
DUCT— REFLECTIONS. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1864,  the  bill  reviving  the  grade  of 
Lieutenant -General  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  be- 
came a  law,  by  the  approval  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  As  has  been 
shown,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  expressed  by  far-seeing 
statesmen,  to  confer  the  actual  control  of  military  operations 
solely  upon  General  Grant ;  and  it  received  its  warmest  sup- 
port from  those  who  believed  that  nothing  less  than  this 
measure  would  enable  the  Government  to  make  successful 
head  against  the  insurgent  Southerners.  Grant  had  so  far 
been  the  most  successful  General,  and  it  was  believed  that  his 
elevation  to  a  grade  above  all  the  rest,  would  give  him  a 
power  for  good,  which  he  could  not  otherwise  exert.  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  neither  Halleck  nor  any  one  else 
should  be  called  by  the  President  to  fill  the  new  office,  it  was 
moved  in  Congress  that  it  should  be  expressly  conferred  upon 
Grant ;  but  that  body  was  so  confident  that  no  one  else  would 
be  selected,  that  it  declined  to  accept  an  amendment  to  the  act, 
in  any  way  limiting  the  President's  power  of  nomination, 
though  a  resolution  requesting  Mr.  Lincoln  to  appoint  Grant, 
was  promptly  passed.  This  confidence  was  not  misplaced, 
for,  on  the  next  day,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nom- 
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inatlon  of  Uljssea  S.  Grant,  to  be  Licutcnant-Gcneral.  The 
nomination  was  confirmed  at  once,  and  an  order  was  gent  di- 
recting Grant  to  repair  to  AVar^hinglou  for  the  parpoi^e  of 
receivin"'  his  commission.  I^fore  leaving  Nashville  he  wrote 
to  Sherman,  his  faithful  Lieutenant : 

"  AMiilst  I  haTC  been  emiuently  eucccpsful  in  this  war,  in  at  least 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public,  no  one  feels  more  than  I  do  huw 
much  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  energy,  skill,  and  the  harmonious 
putting  furth  of  that  ent-rgy  and  skill,  of  those  whom  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  occupying  suburdinate  positions  under  me.  Tiiere 
are  many  ofRcers  to  whom  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  proportionate  to  their  ability  as  soldiers ;  but  what  I  want, 
is  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and  McPherson  as  the  men  to  whom, 
above  all  others.  I  fei-l  indebtfcl  for  whatovi-r  I  have  had  of  success. 
How  far  your  advice  and  assistance  have  been  of  help  to  me,  you  know  ; 
how  far  your  execution  of  whatever  has  been  given  you  to  do  entitles 
you  to  the  reward  I  am  receiving,  you  can  not  know  as  well  as  I.  I 
feci  all  the  gratitude  this  letter  would  express,  giving  it  the  most 
flattering  conbtruction."  • 

This  letter  was  intended  as  much  for  McPherson  as  fur 
Sherman,  and  while  it  reflects  the  highest  credit  U[)on  the 
magnanimous  heart  of  the  writer,  it  does  those  ahle  and  gal- 
lant (ienerals  no  more  than  simple  justice.  Grant  had  that 
about  him  which  drew  true  men  irresistibly  towards  him, 
causing  them  to  cheerfully  exert  their  entire  strength  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them.  No  man  was  ever 
more  devotedly  or  worthily  served  by  those  who  came  within 
his  immediate  influence,  and  no  man  ever  rewarded  merit 
more  unselfishly  or  promptly. 

Sherman,  in  replying  to  Grant's  letter,  says : 

"  You  do  yourself  injustice,  and  as  too  much  honor,  in  assigning  to 
us  too  large  a  share  of  the  merits  which  have  led  to  your  high  advance- 
ment. I  know  you  approve  the  friendship  I  have  ever  professed  to  you, 
and  will  permit  me  to  continue  as  heretofore,  to  manifest  it  on  all 
proper  occasions. 

"  You  are  now  Wa-shington's  legitimate  successor,  and  occupy  a  posi- 
tion of  almost  d.ingerous  elevation  ;  Imt  if  you  can  continue  as  heretofore, 
to  be  yourself,  simple,  hone.'t  and  unpretending,  you  will  enjoy  through 

*  "  Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,  p.  166." 
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life  the  respect  and  love  of  friends  and  the  homage  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  that  will  award  you  a  large  share  in  securing  to  them  and  their 
descendants  a  government  of  law  and  stability. 

"  I  repeat,  you  do  McPherson  and  myself  too  much  honor.  At  Bel- 
mont you  manifested  your  traits, — neither  of  us  being  near.  At  Don- 
elson,  also,  you  illustrated  your  whole  character.  I  was  not  near,  and 
McPherson  in  too  subordinate  a  capacity  to  influence  you. 

"  Until  you  had  won  Donelson,  I  confess  I  was  almost  cowed  by  the 
terrible  array  of  anarchical  elements  that  presented  themselves  at 
every  point ;  but  that  admitted  a  ray  of  light,  which  I  have  followed 
since. 

"  I  believe  you  are  as  brave,  patriotic  and  Just  as  the  great  prototype, 
Washington ;  as  unselfish,  kind-hearted  and  honest  as  a  man  should  be  ; 
but  the  chief  characteristic  is  the  simple  faith  in  success  you  have  al- 
ways manifested,  which  I  can  liken  to  nothing  else  than  the  faith  the 
Christian  has  in  the  Saviour. 

"  This  faith  gave  you  victory  at  Shiloh  and  Vicksburg.  Also,  when 
you  have  completed  your  best  preparations,  you  go  into  battle  without 
hesitation,  as  at  Chattanooga, — no  doubts,  no  answers, — and  I  tell  you, 
it  was  this  that  made  us  act  with  confidence.  I  knew  wherever  I  was, 
that  you  thought  of  me  ;  and  if  I  got  in  a  tight  place  you  would  help 
me  out  if  alive. 

"  My  only  point  of  doubt  was  in  your  knowledge  of  grand  strategy, 
and  of  books  of  science  and  history  ;  but  I  confess  your  common  sense 
seems  to  have  supplied  all  these. 

"  Now  as  to  the  future.  Don't  stay  in  Washington.  Come  West ;  take 
to  yourself  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley.  Let  us  make  it  dead  sure  ;  and 
I  tell  you  the  Atlantic  slopes  and  Pacific  shores  will  follow  its  destiny 
as  sure  as  the  limbs  of  a  tree  live  or  die  with  the  main  trunk.  We  have 
done  much,  but  still  much  remains.  Time  and  time's  influences  are  with 
us.  We  could  almost  aflbrd  to  sit  still  and  let  these  influences  work. 
Here  lies  the  seat  of  coming  empire ;  and  from  the  West,  where  our 
task  is  done,  we  will  make  short  work  of  Charleston  and  Richmond, 
and  the  impoverished  coast  of  the  Atlantic."  * 

But  Grant  had  gone  to  Washington,  and  for  reasons  which 
will  be  explained  hereafter,  he  wisely  chose  to  cast  his  future 
fortunes  with  those  of  the  national  cause  in  the  East. 

On  the  8th  of  March  he  arrived  at  the  capital,  and  the 
next  day,  at  one  o'clock,  he  was  received  by  the  President  in 
the  Cabinet  Chamber.  The  different  Cabinet  officers.  Gen- 
eral HaUeck,  and  a  few  other  persons  were  there  by  the 
*  "  Sherman  and  his  Campaigns." 
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Preaident's  invitation.  General  Grant  was  accompanied  hj 
an  aiil-Je-ciun{),  Culunel  Conistock,  anil  (ieneral  Kawlins,  his 
able  anil  ilevuted  Cliief-of-Staft',  and  after  heinj;  introduced  to 
tlie  Cabinet  was  addressed  as  fullowa,  by  the  I'reBident : 

•'  Gknkral  Gkant  : — The  expression  of  the  nation's  approbation  of 
what  you  have  already  dune,  und  its  reliance  on  you  for  what  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  existing  great  struggle,  are  now  presented  with  this 
commission,  constituting  you  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  With  this  hij^h  honor,  devolves  on  you  an  additional 
responsibility.  A.s  the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  (Jod.  it  will 
sustain  you.  I  scarcely  need  to  add,  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for 
the  nation,  goes  my  own  hearty  personal  concurrence." 

General  Grant  rej)lied  with  feeling  : 

•'Mr.  President: — I  accept  the  commission  with  gratitude  for  the 
high  honor  conferred.  With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have 
fought  on  so  many  battle-fields  fur  our  common  country,  it  will  be  my 
earnest  endeavor  not  to  disappoint  your  expectations.  I  feel  the  full 
weight  of  the  responsibilities  now  devolving  on  me  ;  and  I  know  that 
if  they  are  met,  it  will  be  due  to  those  armies,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
favor  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both  nations  and  men." 

The  next  day,  as  had  been  expected,  the  President  assigned 
the  new  Lieutenant-( ieneral  to  the  command  of  all  the  armies, 
with  his  head-quarters  in  the  field,  (irant  made  a  hurried 
trip  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  C'uli)eper  Court  Hou.«c, 
to  confer  with  General  Meade,  and  then  returned  to  Nash\-il!e 
for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  to  enter  upon  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  new  position.  Here,  on  the 
17th  day  of  March,  he  issued  his  order  as.'<uming  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  I'nited  State.*,  and  announced  that  till 
further  notice  his  head-quarters  would  be  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  At  his  request  the  Secretary  of  War  had  al- 
ready assigned  Sherman  to  the  MiHtary  Division  of  the  Mia- 
sissippi,  including  the  Department  of  Arkansas  in  addition  to 
those  departments  already  within  it  ;  McPhcrson  succeeded 
Sherman  in  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Tennea- 
ece ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  HallecL,  who  had  eo  long 
filled  the  place  of  General-in-Chief,  was  relieved  from  that 
position.     He  wa^,  however,  soon  afterwards  as^igned  to  duty 
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in  Washington  by  General  Grant  as  Chief-of-Staff  of  the 
Army,  for  which  position,  charged  with  the  details  of  mili- 
tary administration,  it  was  thought,  his  capacities  peculiarly 
fitted  him. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  Grant,  accompanied  by  his  family 
and  the  members  of  his  personal  staff,  arrived  at  Washington, 
and  on  the  next  day  he  took  actual  command, — his  first  act 
being  to  reorganize  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  consoli- 
dating it  into  three  corps, — to  be  known  thereafter  as  the 
Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth,  to  be  commanded  respectively 
by  Major-Generals  Hancock,  Warren,  and  Sedgwick.  The 
Ninth  corps,  under  Burnside,  lately  from  East  Tennessee, 
had  been  reorganized  at  Annapolis,  and  was  added  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  acted  for  a  time  independently 
of  Meade,  on  account  of  Burnside's  older  commission.  Gen- 
erals Barlow,  Gibbon,  Birney,  J.  B.  Carr,  Wadsworth,  Craw- 
ford, Robinson,  Griffin,  Wright,  and  Prince,  commanded  di- 
visions. The  cavalry  of  the  army  was  consolidated  into  a 
corps  under  General  Sheridan,  with  Generals  Gregg,  Tor- 
bert,  and  Wilson,  commanding  divisions.  These  officers  had 
all  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  and  were  selected  for 
their  services  and  their  zeal  in  the  national  cause. 

The  staff  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  re- 
mained unchanged  with  Brigadier-General  H.  J.  Hunt,  as 
Chief  of  Artillery ;  Major  J.  C.  Duane,  Chief  of  Engineers ; 
Brigadier-General  Rufus  Ingalls,  Chief  Quartermaster.  Ma- 
jor-General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  an  able  officer  of  Engineers, 
distinijuished  also  as  a  division  commander,  was  Chief-of- 
Staff;  while  Brigadier-General  Seth  Williams  was  Adjutant- 
General. 

The  law  creating  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-General,  enabled 
Grant  to  reorganize  his  own  staff  also.  General  Rawlins, 
his  constant  c«mpanion  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was 
retained  as  Chief-of-Staff,  and  Colonel  T.  S.  Bowers  as  Ad- 
jutant-General;  Colonel  Wilson,  his  Inspector-General,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  be  Brigadier- General  after  Chattanooga, 
and  had  been  ordered  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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organizing  the  Cavalry  Bureau,  was  assigned  to  tlic  command 
of  -a  division  under  Slieridan.  His  place  on  the  stall  was 
filled  by  Colonel  Comstock  of  the  Engineer  corps;  Colonel 
Horace  Porter  and  Colonel  O.  K.  Babcock,  two  young  officers 
of  the  regular  army,  who  had  already  given  great  promise  of 
usclulness  and  ability,  were  designated  as  Aids-dc-Camp; 
while  Colonels  Adam  Badeau,  and  Ely  S.  Parker  (a  hereditary 
chief  of  the  Six  Nations),  were  assigned  as  Military  Secre- 
taries. These  officers  were  all  young  in  years,  but  old  in  ex- 
perience, having  served  with  marked  distinction  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rebellion.  Grant  had  always  had  great  faith 
in  young  men  for  war,  and  therefore  carefully  avoided  the  se- 
lection of  old  or  middle  aged  officers  for  service  near  him. 

The  conduct  of  Grant  in  assuming  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  against  the  advice  of  such  friends  as  Sherman, 
had  a  deeper  and  more  chiv;dric  significance  than  is  apparent 
at  the  fir.-t  glance  ;  for  while  it  was  "of  itsflf  a  recognition  of 
that  primacy  of  interest  anil  importance  which  belonged  to  that 
army,  but  which  apj)earcd  for  awhile  to  have  passed  from  it 
to  its  more  fortunate  rival  in  the  western  theatre  of  opera- 
tions," •  he  saw  Avith  the  intuitive  and  unerring  perception 
of  a  heroic  and  loyal  nature,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-(  ieneralship  carried  with  it  the  inevitable  duty  of 
undertaking  to  "overwhelm  the  foremost  army  of  the  Con- 
federacy under  the  Confederacy's  foremost  leader."  He  must 
have  felt  that  Congress  had  lK?stowed  upon  him  the  high  rank 
of  Lieutenant-Cieneral,  and  clothed  him  with  its  amj)le  powers, 
the  better  to  prepare  him  for  a  trial  of  prowess  with  Ix-e  and 
the  army  under  his  command.  Lee's  soldiers  had  defeated 
McClellan,  Hooker  and  Bumside.  They  had  baffied  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  Mea<le,  and  so  l<»ng  as  they  remained 
to  bar  the  road  to  liichmond  and  to  uphold  the  rebel  cause, 
so  long  would  rebellion  continue  and  the  country  remain  di- 
vided against  itself,  (irant  saw  this  as  plainly  as  any  man 
couhl  see  it,  and  knew  that  he  could  no  more  decline  the  trial 
with  Lee,  without  injuring  his  fame  and  weakening  his  power 
•  "  Campaigns  of  Uic  Army  of  llie  Potomac,"  p.  406. 
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to  command,  than  the  country  could  afford  to  allow  its  life- 
blood  and  treasure  to  be  fruitlessly  wasted  at  the  hands  of  in- 
competent and  irresolute  Generals.  He  realized  too  truly  the 
significance  of  his  new  rank,  and  the  task  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  countrymen,  to  permit  himself  to  be  turned  from  this 
duty  either  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  it,  or  the 
sohcitations  of  devoted  but  misjudging  fi:iends. 


CIIAPTEH    XX. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  GENERAL  ORAXT'S  OFFICIAL  REPORT — THE  KA8TERN 
THEATER  OF  OI'ERATIONS  —  REFLECTIONS — FAILURES  OF  FORMER 
COMMANDERS  —  DISCUSSION  AND  COMPARISON  OF  TUE  SEVERAL 
PLANS  OF  CAMPAIC.N  —  ItfTLER'S  AND  SHiEL'S  POSITIONS  —  UNJIST 
CRITICISM  —  THE  M'cLELLA^  FACTION  —  THE  CHAMPIONS  OF  TUB 
CAUSE. 

Xo  clearer  statement  of  tlic  situation  of  military  afTulrs,  or 
of  the  plan  of  operations  adopted  for  the  future  conduct  of 
the  war,  can  be  made,  than  that  given  in  General  Grant's 
own  words : 

"  From  an  early  pcricKl  in  tho  nhfllion,"  he  paya  in  liis  comprehon- 
Bivc  and  admirabli"  report,*  "  I  had  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
active  and  continuous  opcrationn  of  all  the  troops  that  could  be  brou^'ht 
into  the  field,  rogardlcRS  of  season  and  weather,  were  necessary  to  a 
speedy  tennination  of  the  war.  The  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
numerical  htrength,  were  far  inferior  to  ours;  but,  as  an  offset  to  this, 
we  had  a  vast  territory,  with  a  po|>ulation  hostile  to  the  fJovernment, 
to  garrison,  and  long  lines  of  river  and  railroad  communications  to  pro- 
tect, to  enable  us  to  supply  the  operating  armies. 

"  The  armies  in  the  East  ami  West  acted  independently,  and  without 
concert,  like  a  balky  team, — no  two  ever  pulling  together, — enabling 
the  enemy  to  use  to  great  advantage  his  interior  lines  of  communication 
for  transporting  troops  from  Ea,st  to  West,  re-enforcing  the  army  most 
vigorou.-<ly  pressed,  and  to  furlouph  large  numbers,  during  seasons  of 
inactivity  on  our  part,  to  go  to  their  homes  and  do  the  work  of  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  their  armies.  It  was  a  question  whether  our 
numerical  strength  and  resources  were  not  more  than  balanced  by  these 
disadvantages  and  the  enemy's  superior  position. 

"  From  the  first,  I  was  firm  in  the  conviction  that  no  peace  could  be 

•  Report  of  Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant,  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
Stated,  dafud  Head-fiuartcr*  Armies  of  the  United  State*,  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  22,  1865. 
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had  that  would  be  stable  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
both  North  and  South,  until  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion  was 
entirely  broken. 

"  I  therefore  determined,  first,  to  use  the  greatest  number  of  troops 
practicable  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy,  preventing  him  from 
using  the  same  force  at  different  seasons  against  first  one  and  then 
another  of  our  armies,  and  the  possibihty  of  repose  for  refitting  and 
producing  necessary  supplies  for  carrying  on  resistance ;  second,  to 
hammer  continuously  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his 
resources,  until,  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be 
nothing  left  to  him  but  an  equal  submission  with  the  loyal  sections  of 
our  common  country  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  land. 

"  These  views  have  been  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  orders  given 
and  campaigns  made  to  carry  them  out.  Whether  they  might  have 
been  better  in  conception  and  execution  is  for  the  people,  who  mourn 
the  loss  of  friends  fallen,  and  who  have  to  pay  the  pecuniary  cost,  to 
say.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  what  I  have  done  has  been  done  conscien- 
tiously, to  the  best  of  my  abUity,  and  ia  what  I  conceived  to  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

"  At  the  date  when  this  report  begins,  the  situation  of  the  contend- 
ing forces  was  about  as  follows  :  The  Mississippi  River  was  strongly 
garrisoned  by  Federal  troops  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  its  mouth. 
The  line  of  the  Arkansas  was  also  held,  thus  giving  us  armed  posses- 
sion of  all  west  of  the  Mississippi  north  of  that  stream.  A  few  points 
in  Southern  Louisiana,  not  remote  from  the  river,  were  held  by  us,  to- 
gether with  a  small  garrison  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
All  the  balance  of  the  vast  territory  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
was  in  the  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  enemy,  with  an  army 
of  probably  not  less  than  80,000  effective  men  that  could  have  been 
brought  into  the  field,  had  there  been  suflBcient  opposition  to  have 
brought  them  out.  The  let-alone-poUcij  had  demoralized  this  force  so 
that  probably  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  it  was  ever  present  in  gar- 
rison at  any  one  time.  But  the  one-half,  or  40,000  men,  with  the  bands 
of  guerrillas  scattered  through  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  the  disloyal  character  of  much  of  the  population, 
compelled  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  troops  to  keep  navigation  open 
on  the  river,  and  to  protect  the  loyal  people  to  the  west  of  it.  To  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi  we  held  substantially  with  the  line  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Holston  Rivers,  running  eastA\  ard  to  include  nearly  all  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  South  of  Chattanooga  a  small  foothold  had 
been  obtained  in  Georgia,  sufficient  to  protect  East  Tennessee  from  in- 
cursions from  the  enemy's  force  at  Dalton,  Georgia.  West  Virginia 
was  substantially  within  our  lines.  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
northern  border,  the  Potomac  River,  a  small  area  about  the  mouth  of 
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James  Iliver  covered  by  the  troops  at  Norfolk  and  Fort  Monroe,  and 
the  territory  covered  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  lying  along  the 
Rapidan,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Along  the  sea-coast 
footholds  had  been  obtained  at  Plymouth,  Washington,  and  Newbern 
in  North  Carolina;  licaufort.  Folly,  and  Morris  Inlands,  Hilton  Head, 
Fort  Pulaski,  and  Port  lioyal,  in  South  Carolina ;  Fernandina  and  St. 
Augustine,  in  P'lorida.  Key  West  and  Pcnsacola  were  also  in  our  poB- 
Bcssion,  while  all  the  inij.ortant  ports  wore  blockade<l  by  the  navy. 
The  accompanying  map,  a  mpy  of  which  was  sent  to  (Jeneral  Sherman 
and  other  commanders  in  March,  1801,  shows  by  red  lines  the  territory 
occupied  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  of  1801,  while  those  in  blue  are  the  lines  which  it  waa 
proposed  to  occupy. 

"  Behind  the  Union  lines  there  were  many  bands  of  guerrillas,  and  a 
large  population  disloyal  to  the  Government,  making  it  necessary  to 
guard  every  foot  of  road  or  river  used  in  supplying  our  armies.  In  the 
South,  a  reign  of  military  despotism  prevailed,  which  made  every  man 
and  boy  cajiable  of  bearing  arms  a  soldier,  and  those  who  could  not 
bear  arms  in  the  field  acted  as  provosts  for  collecting  deserters  and 
returning  them.  This  enabled  the  enemy  to  bring  almost  his  entire 
strength  into  the  field. 

"The  enemy  had  concentrated  the  bulk  of  his  forces  east  of  the  Mia- 
idsaippi  into  two  armies,  commanded  by  Generals  IL  E.  Lee  and  J.  E. 
Johnston,  his  ablest  and  best  GeneraU.  The  army  commanded  by  Lee 
occupied  the  south  bank  of  the  Itipitlan,  extending  from  Mine  Kun 
westward,  strongly  intn-nched  in  position  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  c<»vi'ring 
and  defending  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  place  of  great  importance  as  a  railroad 
center,  against  the  armies  under  M^or-Gcncral  W.  T.  Sherman.  In 
addition  to  these  armies,  he  had  a  large  cavalry  force  under  Forrest, 
in  North-east  MissLssippi ;  a  considerable  force,  of  all  arms,  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and  extn-me 
eastern  part  of  Tennessee  ;  and  also  confronting  our  sea-coast  garrisons, 
and  holding  blockaded  ports  where  we  had  no  foothold  upon  land. 

*'  These  two  amiios,  and  the  cities  covered  and  defended  by  them, 
were  the  main  objcrtivc  points  of  the  campaign. 

"  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  all  the  armies 
and  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Alleghanies,  and  the 
Department  of  Arkansas,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  had  the  immediate 
command  of  the  armies  operating  against  Johnston. 

"  Major-General  George  G.  Meade  had  the  immediate  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from  where  I  exercised  general  supervision 
of  the  movements  of  all  our  armies. 

^  General  Sherman  waa  instructed  to  more  against  Johnston's  army, 
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to  break  it  up,  and  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  country  as 
far  as  he  could,  inflicting  all  the  damage  he  could  upon  their  war  re- 
sources. If  the  enemy  in  his  front  showed  signs  of  joining  Lee,  to  fol- 
low him  up  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability,  while  I  would  prevent  the 
concentration  of  Lee  upon  him  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  do  so.  More  specific  written  instructions  were  not 
given,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  talked  over  with  him  the  plans  of  the 
campaign,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  understood  them  and  would  ex- 
ecute them  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

"  Major-General  N.  P.  Banks,  then  on  an  expedition  up  Red  River 
against  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  fwhich  had  been  organized  previous  to 
n:y  appointment  to  command),  was  notified  by  me,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
of  the  importance  it  was  that  Shreveport  should  be  taken  at  the  earli- 
est possible  day,  and  that  if  he  found  that  the  taking  of  it  would  occupy 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days'  more  time  than  General  Sherman  had  given 
his  troops  to  be  absent  from  their  command,  he  would  send  them  back 
at  the  time  specified  by  General  Sherman,  even  if  it  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  main  object  of  the  Red  River  expedition,  for  this  force  was 
necessary  to  movements  east  of  the  IVIississippi ;  that  should  his  expe- 
dition prove  successful,  he  would  hold  Shreveport  and  the  Red  River 
with  such  force  as  he  might  deem  necessary,  and  return  the  balance  of 
his  troops  to  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans,  commencing  no  move 
for  the  further  acquisition  of  territory  unless  it  was  to  make  that  then 
held  by  him  more  easily  held;  that  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  spring 
campaign  to  move  against  Mobile  ;  that  it  certainly  would  be  if  troops 
enough  could  be  obtained  to  make  it  without  embarrassing  other  move- 
ments ;  that  New  Orleans  would  be  the  point  of  departure  for  such  an 
expedition ;  also,  that  I  had  directed  General  Steele  to  make  a  real 
move  from  Arkansas,  as  suggested  by  him  (General  Banks),  instead  of 
a  demonstration,  as  Steele  thought  advisable. 

"  On  the  21st  of  March,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  notification  and 
directions,  he  was  instructed  as  follows : 

" '  1.  If  successful  in  your  expedition  against  Shreveport,  that  you  turn 
over  the  defense  of  the  Eed  Eiver  to  General  Steele  and  the  na^y. 

"  '  2.  That  you  abandon  Texas  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  your  hold 
upon  the  Rio  Grande.  This  can  be  held  with  4,000  men,  if  they  will  turn 
their  attention  immediately  to  fortifying  their  positions.  At  least  one-half  of 
the  force  required  for  this  service  might  be  taken  from  the  colored  troops. 

"  '  3.  By  properly  fortifying  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  force  to  guard  it 
from  Port  Hudson  to  New  Orleans  can  be  reduced  to  10,000  men,  if  not  to 
a  less  number ;  6,000  more  would  then  hold  all  the  rest  of  the  territory 
necessary  to  hold  until  active  operations  can  be  resumed  west  of  the  river. 
According  to  your  last  return,  this  would  give  you  a  force  of  over  30,000 
effective  men  with  which  to  move  against  Mobile.     To  this  I  expect  to  add 
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5,000  men  from  Mi!if<nuri.  If,  liowercr,  you  tliink  tlie  force  licre  stated  too 
small  to  hold  the  territory  repinled  a«  necessary  to  hold  possession  of,  I  would 
say,  conc-enimte  at  least  Uo.UOU  men  of  your  present  command  for  operations 
against  Mobile.  With  the»e,  and  such  additions  as  I  can  ^ivc  you  from  else- 
where, lose  no  time  in  making  a  demonstration,  to  Ihj  followed  by  an  attack 
upon  Mobile.  Two  or  more  iron-clads  will  be  ordered  to  report  to  Admiral 
Farra^fut-  This  gives  him  a  stntng  naval  fleet  with  which  to  co-oinrate. 
You  can  make  your  own  arrangements  with  the  Admiral  for  his  co-operation, 
and  select  your  own  line  of  approach.  My  own  idea  of  the  matter  is,  that 
Tascngoula  should  be  your  base  ;  but,  fhim  your  long  service  in  the  Gulf 
DeiMirtmont,  you  will  know  liost  about  the  matter.  It  is  intended  that  your 
movements  shall  be  co^oiK'nitive  with  movements  elsewhere,  and  you  ain  not 
now  start  too  soon.  All  I  would  now  add  is,  that  you  commence  the  concen- 
tration of  your  forces  at  onre.  Prewr^e  a  pn)ft)imil  secrecy  of  what  you  in- 
tend doing,  and  start  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.' 

"  Mnjor-fJencral  Mcatlc  was  inptnictcd  that  Lee's  army  would  be  his 
objective  j>oint;  that  wherever  I>ec  went  he  would  go  also.  For  his 
movement  two  plans  preRented  themselves  :^-one  to  crosa  the  Rapidan 
below  Lee,  moving  by  his  right  flank  ;  the  other  above,  moving  by  his 
left.  Each  presented  advantages  over  the  other,  with  corresponding 
objections.  By  croRsing  above,  I.,ee  would  be  cut  off  from  all  chance 
of  ignoring'  llichniund  or  going  North  on  a  raid.  But  if  we  took  this 
route,  all  we  did  would  have  to  be  done  whilst  the  rations  we  started 
with  hclil  <.ut ;  besides  it  separated  us  from  Butler,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  directed  how  to  co-operate.  If  we  took  the  other  route,  Brandy 
Station  couM  be  aiM^d  ax  a  ba^e  of  supplies  until  another  waa  secured 
on  the  York  or  James  liivers.  Of  these,  however,  it  was  decided  to 
take  the  lower  route. 

"  Tlie  fi.lldwing  letter  of  initructioii'*  wns  addressed  to  JIajor-(Jcn- 
eral  I'.   V.  Hutkr: 

"  '  Fort  .Moxnor,  Va.,  April  2,  IWVl. 

"  '  GEvrnAi. — In  the  spring  campaign,  which  it  is  desirable  shall  commence 
at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  it  is  proposed  to  have  co-operative  action  of 
all  the  armies  in  the  field,  as  far  a*  this  object  can  be  nrcomplishod. 

"  '  It  will  not  bo  possible  to  unite  our  armies  into  two  or  three  large  ones, 
to  act  as  so  many  units,  owing  to  the  abs^ilute  necessity  of  holding  on  to  the 
territory  already  taken  from  the  enemy.  But,  generally  speaking,  concentra- 
tion can  be  practically  effected  by  armies  moving  to  the  interior  of  the  enemy'i 
country  from  the  territory  they  have  to  guard.  By  such  movement  they 
interpose  themselvps  between  the  enemy  and  the  country  to  be  guanled, 
thereby  ni\  nnmf>er  nc<fssarT  to  gnard  important  points,  or  at  least 

occupy  the  ..  ;i  of  a  part  of  the  enemy's  force,  if  no  greater  object  is 

gained.  Lee's  army  and  Richmond  being  the  greater  objects  towards  which 
our  attention  mu«t  he  directed  in  the  next  campaign,  it  is  desirable  to  unite 
all  the  force  we  can  against  them.     The  necessity  of  covering  Washington 
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with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  covering  your  Department  with  your 
army,  makes  it  impossible  to  unite  these  forces  at  the  beginning  of  any  move. 
I  propose,  therefore,  what  comes  nearest  this  of  any  thing  that  seems  practi- 
cable :  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  act  from  its  present  base,  Lee's  army 
being  the  objective  point.  You  will  collect  all  the  forces  from  your  command 
that  can  be  spared  from  garrison  duty, — I  should  say  not  less  than  20,000 
effective  men, — to  operate  on  the  south  side  of  James  River,  Richmond  being 
your  objective  point.  To  the  force  you  already  have  will  be  added  about 
10,000  men  from  South  Carolina,  under  Major-General  Gilmore,  who  will 
command  them  in  person.  Major-General  W.  F.  Smith  is  ordered  to  report 
to  you,  to  command  the  troops  sent  into  the  field  from  your  own  Department. 

" '  General  Gilmore  will  be  ordered  to  report  to  you  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
with  all  the  troops  on  transports,  by  the  18th  instant,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable.  Should  you  not  receive  notice  by  that  time  to  move,  you  will 
make  such  disposition  of  them  and  your  other  forces  as  you  may  deem  best 
calculated  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  real  move  to  be  made. 

" '  When  you  are  notified  to  move,  take  City  Point  with  as  much  force  as 
possible.  Fortify,  or  rather  intrench  at  once,  and  concentrate  all  your  troops 
for  the  field  there  as  rapidly  as  you  can.  From  City  Point,  directions  can  not 
be  given  at  this  time  for  your  further  movements. 

"  '  The  fact  that  has  already  been  stated, — that  is,  that  Richmond  is  to  be 
your  objective  point,  and  that  there  is  to  be  co-operation  between  your  force 
and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, — must  be  your  guide.  This  indicates  the  neces- 
sity of  your  holding  close  to  the  south  bank  of  the  James  River  as  you  advance. 
Then,  should  the  enemy  be  forced  into  his  intrenchments  in  Richmond,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  would  follow,  and,  by  means  of  transports  the  two 
armies  would  be  a  unit. 

"  '  All  the  minor  details  of  your  advance  are  left  entirely  to  your  direction. 
If,  however,  you  think  it  practicable  to  use  your  cavalry  south  of  you,  so  as 
to  cut  the  railroad  about  Hick's  Ford  about  the  time  of  the  general  advance, 
it  would  be  of  immense  advantage. 

" '  You  will  please  forward,  for  my  information,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day,  all  orders,  details,  and  instructions  you  may  give  for  the  execution  of 
this  order.' 

"  On  the  16th,  these  instructions  were  substantially  reiterated.  On 
the  19th,  in  order  to  secure  full  co-operation  between  his  army  and  that 
of  General  Meade,  he  was  informed  that  I  expected  him  to  move  from 
Fort  Monroe  the  same  day  that  General  Meade  moved  from  Culpepper. 
The  exact  time  I  was  to  telegraph  him  as  soon  as  it  was  fixed,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  earlier  than  the  27th  of  April ;  that  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  fight  Lee  between  Culpepper  and  Richmond  if  he  would  stand. 
Should  he,  however,  fall  back  into  Richmond,  I  would  follow  up,  and 
make  a  junction  with  his  (General  Butler's)  army  on  the  James  River ; 
that,  could  I  be  certain  he  would  be  able  to  invest  Richmond  on  the 
south  side  so  as  to  have  his  left  resting  on  the  James,  above  the  city,  I 
would  form  a  junction  there  ;  that  circumstances  miglit  make  this  course 
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advisable  anyhow ;  that  he  shoiihl  u?e  every  exertion  to  secure  footing 
as  far  up  the  south  side  of  the  river  as  he  could,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, after  the  receipt  of  orders,  to  move ;  that  if  he  could  not  carry  the 
city,  be  should  at  least  detain  as  large  a  force  as  possible. 

"  In  co-operation  with  the  main  movements  against  Loe  and  Julinston, 
I  was  desirouri  of  using  all  other  troops  necessarily  kej)t  in  dejiartmenta 
remote  from  the  fields  of  immediate  operations,  and  also  those  kept  in 
the  background  for  the  protection  of  our  extended  lines  between  tho 
loyal  States  and  the  armies  oj>erating  against  them. 

"A  very  considerable  force,  under  command  of  Major-(Jenerel  Sigel, 
was  so  held  for  the  protection  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Whilst  these  troops  could  not  be  with- 
drawn to  distant  fields  without  exposing  the  North  to  invasion  by  com- 
paratively small  bcKlies  of  the  enen.y,  they  rould  art  directly  to  their 
front  and  give  better  protection  than  if  lying  idle  in  garrison.  IJy  such 
movement  they  would  either  compel  the  enemy  to  detach  largely  for 
the  protection  of  his  supplies  and  lines  of  communication,  or  he  would 
lose  them. 

"  General  .*^igel  was  therefore  directed  to  organize  all  his  available 
force  into  two  expeditions,  to  move  from  Beverly  and  Charleston,  un- 
der command  of  (lenerals  Ord  and  Crook,  against  the  East  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  railroad.  Subsequently,  General  Onl  having  been  relieved 
at  his  own  request,  CJeneral  Sigel  was  in.structed,  at  hi.s  own  suggestion, 
to  give  up  the  expedition  by  Beverly,  and  to  form  two  columns,  one 
under  General  Crook,  on  the  Kanawha,  numbering  about  10,000 
men,  and  one  on  the  Shenandoah,  numbering  about  7,000  men,  the 
one  on  the  Shenandoah  to  a.^!»emV>le  between  Cumberland  and  tho 
Shenandoah,  and  the  infantry  and  artillery  advancfd  to  Cedar  Creek, 
•with  such  cavalry  as  could  be  made  available  at  the  moment,  to  threaten 
the  enemy  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  advance  as  far  as  possible ; 
while  General  Crook  would  take  possession  of  Lewisburg  with  part  of 
liis  force  and  move  down  the  Tennessee  railroad,  doing  as  much  damage 
aa  he  could,  destroying  the  New  River  bridge  and  the  aalt-works  at 
Saltville,  Virginia. 

*'  Owing  to  the  weather  and  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  operations 
were  delayed  until  the  Ist  of  May,  when,  ever^-thing  V>eing  in  readiness 
and  the  roads  favorable,  orders  were  given  for  a  general  movement  of 
all  the  armies  not  later  than  the  4th  of  May. 

*'  My  first  object  being  to  break  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion, 
and  capture  the  enemy's  import.int  strongholds,  made  me  de.sirous  that 
General  Butler  should  succeed  in  his  movement  againpt  Richmond,  an 
that  would  tend  more  than  anything  else,  unless  it  were  the  capture  of 
Lee's  army,  to  accomplish  this  desired  result  in  the  Ea-st.  If  he  failed, 
it  was  my  determination,  by  hard  fighting,  either  to  compel  Lee  to  re- 
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treat,  or  to  so  cripple  him  that  he  could  not  detach  a  large  force  to  go 
North,  and  still  retain  enough  for  the  defense  of  Richmond.  It  waa 
well  understood,  by  both  Generals  Butler  and  Meade,  before  starting 
on  the  campaign,  that  it  was  my  intention  to  put  both  their  armies 
south  of  the  James  River ;  in  case  of  failure  to  destroy  Lee  with- 
out it. 

"  Before  giving  General  Butler  his  instructions,  I  visited  him  at  Fort 
Monroe,  and,  in  conversation,  pointed  out  the  apparent  importance  of 
getting  possession  of  Petersburg,  and  destroying  railroad  communica- 
tion as  far  south  as  possible.  Believing,  however,  in  the  practicability 
of  capturing  Richmond,  unless  it  was  re-enforced,  I  made  that  the  ob- 
jective point  of  his  operations.  As  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  to 
move  simultaneously  with  him,  Lee  could  not  detach  from  his  army 
with  safety,  and  the  enemy  did  not  have  troops  elsewhere  to  bring  to 
the  defense  of  the  city  in  time  to  meet  a  rapid  movement  from  the 
north  of  James  River. 

"  I  may  here  state  that,  commanding  all  the  armies  as  I  did,  I  tried, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  leave  General  Meade  in  independent  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  My  instructions  for  that  army  were  all 
through  him,  and  were  general  in  their  nature,  leaving  all  the  details 
and  the  execution  to  him." 

The  particular  plan  of  operations  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  has  been  severely  criticised  by  various  writers  upon 
the  war ;  apparently  with  the  object  of  detracting  from 
Grant's  reputation  as  a  General,*  but  in  their  eagerness  to 
exhibit  superior  knowledge  of  strategy,  they  lose  sight,  in 
the  outset,  of  the  first  principle  applicable  to  the  problem 
which  presented  itself  for  solution  at  that  stage  of  the  war. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  for  the  sake  of  history, 
that  this  question  should  be  carefully  examined.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Grant's  primary  object  was  not  the  capture 
of  Richmond,  nor  the  conquest  of  hostile  territory,  as  has 
been  falsely  assumed,  but  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  in- 
surgent armies.  From  the  first  he  was  "  firm  in  the  convic- 
tion  that  no  peace  could  be  had  that  would  be  stable  and 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  both  North  and 
South,  until  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion  was  entirely 
broken."     How  he  expected  to  break  this  military  power  is 

*  See  particularly  "  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  by  William 
Swinton. 

12 
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Stated  with  clearness,  and  is  based  upon  the  soundest  military 

priuciples : 

"  I  tlierefore  determined,  fjst  to  use  the  greatest  number  of  troops 
practicable  agaiust  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy,  preventing  him  from 
using  the  same  force  at  different  seasons  against  first  one  and  then 
another  of  our  armies;"  and,  "second,  to  hanmier  continuously  against 
the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until  by  mere  attrition 
if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to  him  but  an  eijual 
fiubtnission  with  the  loyal  section  of  our  common  country,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  land." 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  says  nothing  here  in  reference 
to  strategic  points  ;  C(»nver<iing  or  diverj^infr  lines  of  (tj»era- 
tions,  but  has  steadily  kept  in  view  only  the  arnuul  forces  of 
the  enemy.  But  as  if  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
point,  he  instructed  Meade  that  Lee's  army,  the  very  head 
and  front  of  the  rebel  cause,  "  would  be  his  objective  point  ; 
that  wherever  Lee  went,  he  would  go  also."  In  the  entire 
range  of  all  that  has  ever  been  said,  either  by  the  writers  or 
the  fighters,  there  can  not  be  found  a  more  comjirehcnsive 
plan  of  a  great  war,  nor  a  more  judicious  statement  of  the 
j)rinciple8  upon  which  it  should  be  conducted.  If  it  be  true, 
as  has  been  stated,  that  the  General  who  conceived  and  car- 
ried this  plan  into  execution,  although  educated  as  a  soldier, 
never  read  a  treatise  on  grand  tactics  or  strategy,  and,  like 
liagration,  knew  nothing  of  those  sciences,  except  what  he 
learned  from  his  own  experience  and  reflection,  his  country- 
men may  justly  ascril>e  to  him  the  possession  of  military  genius 
of  the  hi<rhest  order. 

The  position  of  Lee's  army  was  as  well  known  as  that  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  when  Cirant  moved  his  head-cjuar- 
ters  to  Culpepper  Court  House  ;  but  even  if  there  had  l)een 
a  reasonable  doubt  on  this  point,  past  experience  had  shown 
that  the  national  forces  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  far  in 
the  right  direction  without  obtaining  the  desired  information, 
'i'his  fact  alone,  ought  to  have  settled,  as  it  did,  all  que.-tions 
in  reference  to  the  line  of  oj)cration8  to  be  pursued  in  the 
coming  canipaign  ;  and  yet  it  is  claimed  that  (irant  should 
have  withdrawn  from  Lee's  front,  marched  to  Wa.-hington  or 
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Acquia  Creek,  transported  his  army  to  the  James,  and  there 
begun  his  campaign,  by  moving  directly  upon  Kichmond  or 
its  communications.  It  is  asserted,  in  support  of  this  plan, 
that  Grant  himself,  before  being  called  to  the  command  of  all 
the  armies,  wrote  a  letter  to  Halleck  recommending  a  plan 
similar  to  that  devised  by  Generals  Franklin  and  Smith. 
But  without  entering  into  the  details  of  these  plans,  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  submitted,  it  is  enough 
for  present  purposes  to  assert  that  the  country  has  good  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  that  Grant,  when  he  became  charged 
with  the  actual  responsibility  of  making  and  executing  a  plan 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  saw  sufficient  reason,  after  care- 
ful investigation  and  study,  to  change  his  views,  and  adopt  a 
plan  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  war. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  already  tried  the  Peninsula 
route  to  its  sore  cost.  The  long  array  of  unfortunate  events, 
beginning  with  the  seven  days'  battle,  including  the  closing 
events  of  Pope's  well-managed  but  disastrous  campaign ;  the 
indecisive  battle  of  Antietam ;  the  bloody  disaster  of  Fred- 
ericksburg ;  the  inglorious  failure  of  Chancellorsville,  scarcely 
counterbalanced  by  the  expulsion  of  Lee  from  Pennsylvania 
by  the  uncompleted  victory  of  Gettysburg,  the  Mine  Run  cam- 
paign, followed  by  the  rapid  retreat  on  Washington,  had  their 
beginning  in  the  attempt  to  take  Richmond  by  advancing 
upon  it  by  the  way  of  the  Peninsula.  And  although  it  may 
be  true  that  misfortune,  privation,  and  misery  are  the  school 
of  good  soldiers,  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  two  years  of 
such  schooling,  unvaried  by  a  single  decisive  victory,  had  im- 
proved the  morale  of  the  army.  Its  ranks  had  been  decima- 
ted by  battle  and  disease,  its  hope  wasted  by  continual  delay, 
and  although  discipline  had  not  yet  been  subverted,  and  that 
soul  of  armies,  the  spirit  of  a  great  people,  still  animated  its 
ranks,  it  was  not  then  the  splendid  organization  it  once  had 
been,  or  that  it  would  have  been  had  victory  rested  perma- 
nently upon  its  banners. 

By  an  examination   of  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
eastern  theater  of  operations   is   mainly  a  narrow  strip  of 
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country  from  thirty  to  tixty  miles  wide,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  length,  lying  between  the  Blue  Kidge,  on  the  west, 
and  the  coas^t  ot"  Che.~i4)eake  Buy  on  the  east,  limited  on  the 
north  by  the  Potomac,  and  intersected  at  intervals  rarely 
greater  than  ten  miles  by  rivers  of  various  sizes,  but  none  of 
them  Impagsablc  by  the  various  means  usually  conmiandcd 
by  armies.  The  uniform  failure  which  had  attended  the  cam- 
paigns of  Pope,  Honker,  Burnside  and  Meade,  through  this 
region  wa."*  not  due  so  much  to  the  dithculty  of  passing  the 
rivers  or  overcoming  the  natural  obstacles,  as  to  faulty  com- 
binatiftns  and  indeci.-^ive  generalship.  Had  cither  of  these 
Generals  been  permitted  to  unite  the  forces  available  for  ac- 
tive operations,  and  moved  them  with  energy  and  dcci.-ion 
upon  the  enemy's  lines,  the  result  must  have  been  in  his  favor, 
notwithstandintr  the  natural  and  artificial  dithculties  cncoun- 
tered,  or  the  length  of  the  lines  which  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  maintain.  The  student  of  military  history  will 
find  (front's  overland  campaign  a  model  in  this  respect.  The 
difficulties  surmounted  in  jiassing  the  various  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  in  overcoming  all  the  other  obstacles,  except  the 
Wilderness,  peculiar  to  this  line,  were  not  unusually  destruc- 
tive of  life  ;  and  no  army  was  ever  more  abundantly  or  more 
pnmiptly  provided  with  supplies  of  all  kinds  necessary  to 
its  ethcicncy.  The  passage  of  the  Kapidan,  North  Anna, 
Pamunky,  Chickahominy  and  James  Bivcrs,  was  effected 
w  ith  the  loss  of  scarcely  a  single  man.  I^e  made  no  defense 
of  those  streams  ;  but  this  was  to  have  been  anticipated  ;  for 
had  he  tried  to  hoM  any  one  of  them,  he  must  have  been  com- 
pelled to  disseminate  his  troops  in  such  a  manner,  to  watch 
the  various  points  available  for  crossing,  that  Grant  coidd 
easily  have  caujxht  him  at. such  disadvantage  as  to  render 
victory  certain. 

It  was  only  by  holding  his  army  well  in  hand,  compact  and 
alert,  that  Ijcc  was  enabled  to  plant  himself  with  such  address 
across  Grant's  line  of  march,  in  time  to  prepare  those  en- 
trenched positions  whirh  Cf»vered  him  almost  as  eff^cctively  as 
the  rcfjular  entrenchments  of  Kichmond  could  have  Jone.     It 
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was  this  and  not  the  physical  features  of  the  theatre  of  oper- 
ations which  gave  the  overland  campaign  its  destructive 
peculiarities, — making  it  "  a  kind  of  running  siege  "  instead 
of  a  campaign  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  warfare.  This 
peculiarity  characterized  all  the  later  campaigns  in  the  war, 
and  would  have  been  just  as  certainly  encountered  had  the 
final  campaign  been  made  from  Fortress  Monroe  instead  of 
from  the  Eapidan.  In  fact,  the  Peninsula  route  presents  all 
the  difficulties  which  were  encountered  in  the  overland  cam- 
paign, besides  others  still  more  formidable.  The  di.^tance 
from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Richmond,  by  the  way  of  Williams- 
burg, is  about  eighty-five  miles,  and  as  the  Peninsula  is  only 
from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width,  occasionally  narrowing,  as  at 
Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  to  a  defile  not  over  two  miles 
wide,  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  system  of  rapid  fortification 
which  can  be  adapted  with  at  least  as  much  advantage  to  a 
level  country  as  to  a  broken  one,  Lee  could  have  made  as 
stubborn  a  defense  on  that  line  as  on  any  other.  Indeed,  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  the  bloodiest  of  the  entire  campaign, 
was  fought  on  the  Peninsula,  at  the  point  where  the  overland 
route  intersects  it.  To  be  sure,  Lee's  position  at  any  place 
on  the  Peninsula  might  have  been  turned  by  a  double  passage 
of  either  the  James  or  the  York  River,  but  such  a  maneuver 
would  have  been  attended  by  a  great  deal  more  danger  to  the 
invading  army  than  any  ordinary  turning  movement  in  the 
open  country.  If  undertaken,  it  would  have  presented  to  Lee 
even  a  better  opportunity  than  that  of  which  he  availed  him- 
self to  deal  McClellan  the  staggering  blow  at  Gaines'  j\Iill. 
A  route  south  of  the  James  would  have  been,  if  anything, 
still  more  disadvantageous.  The  experience  of  McClellan, 
who  was  delayed  by  an  insignificant  *  force  of  rebels  at  York- 
town  nearly  a  month,  and  finally  defeated  by  being  caught 

*"It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it  was  nevertheless  true,  that  an  army  of 
58,000  men  and  100  guns  had  been  repulsed  by  5000  men,  and  forced  to  resort 
to  the  tedious  delay  of  a  siege.  Had  General  McClellan  massed  his  troops, 
and  made  a  bold  and  determined  dash  at  any  part  of  the  Southern  line  on 
the  5th,  6th  or  7th  of  April,  he  could  have  broken  tlirough  it." — "Life  of  R. 
E.  Lee,"  p.  83. 
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with  his  army  a.-^tridc  of  the  Chickahuiuiiiy,  may  be  ju.->tly 
regarded  as  a  warning  not  to  be  neglected  by  a  General  of 
ordinary  capacity.  Must  people  of  pound  judgment  when 
they  consider  these  arguments,  will  not  only  hold  Grant 
blameless,  but  will  regard  him  as  having  shown  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  General  in  preferring  the  direct  route  to  Lee's 
position,  where  he  could  always  detend  Washington,  and  have 
amiile  roofii  for  maneuvering  cither  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

The  case  does  not  re<iuire  further  discussion  ;  but  let  it  be 
supposed  that  fJrant  had  decided  diftl-rently,  and  after  leav- 
ing oO,000  or  40,U00  gorxl  troops  to  cover  Washington,  had 
transferred  the  bulk  of  his  army  by  water  to  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred or  West  Point.  What  would  have  been  the  j)robablc 
course  of  events?  It  is  n(»t  likely  at  that  stage  of  the  war 
that  Lee  could  have  l)een  kept  ignorant  of  such  a  movement 
longer  than  a  few  hours,  and  still  less  likely  that  he  would 
have  remained  quiescent  during  the  month  or  six  weeks  which, 
at  the  lowest  calculation,  must  have  intervened  before  the 
army  could  have  been  assembled  at  either  place.  When 
McClcllan  determined  to  transfer  the  Army  (tf  the  Potomac 
to  the  lower  Chesapeake,  he  gave  the  order  for  collecting  the 
transports  on  the  17th  (tf  February  and  began  his  movement 
from  Washintrton  on  the  ITth  of  March,  and  his  advance 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown  on  the  oth  of  April,  fifty- 
one  davs  from  the  date  of  the  first  order,  and  twenty  from 
the  actual  commencement  of  the  transfer.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Grant,  confronting  the  enemy  on  the  Kapidan, 
could  have  either  withdrawn  so  readily,  or  made  the  move- 
ment in  so  short  a  time,  even  if  he  ha<l  decided  to  do  so  silly 
a  thing  as  to  move  his  army  by  land  and  water  three  hundred 
miles  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  enemy  whom  he  could 
reach  any  time  in  a  half  day's  march.  Had  he  really  put 
this  absurd  proposition  into  practice,  how  many  chances  would 
he  have  hail  thereby,  more  than  on  the  Ivaj)itlan,  of  finding 
and  beatinrf  the  enemv?  It  is  not  i)robable  that  a  General  of 
Ivce's  capacity  wouM  have  thrown  away  the  advantage  of  his 
interior  lines  of  railway  communication,  and  stood  idly  wait- 
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ing  to  see  where  the  blow  would  fall.  During  the  twenty 
days  upon  which  he  could  have  surely  counted,  his  army  could 
have  marched  four  hundred  miles,  or  from  his  position  at 
Orange  Court  House  to  Washington,  back  to  Richmond,  then 
to  Washington,  and  back  to  Orange  Court  House  again.  In 
all  human  probability  he  would  have  put  into  operation  his 
long  contemplated  game  of  "swapping  queens,"  and  when 
Grant  had  left  Washington  with  his  army,  would  have  over- 
whelmed the  covering  force  of  30,000  or  40,000  men,  and 
made  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  National  Capitol, 
while  he  moved  with  the  bulk  of  his  force  upon  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia ;  or,  better  still,  while  he  marched  to  Rich- 
mond or  Petersburg,  or  wherever  else  it  might  be  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  the  expeditionary  force  threatening  him.  In 
this  aspect  of  the  case,  the  dangers  of  which  are  by  no  means 
overstated.  General  Grant  may  well  congratulate  himself,  as 
well  as  the  country,  that  he  chose  the  overland  route  to  find 
the  enemy,  rather  than  going  by  water  to  the  Peninsula,  or 
to  the  south  side  of  the  James.  His  fame  as  a  strategist  and 
far-seeing  commander  needs  no  better  foundation. 

Grant  has  been  also  severely  criticised  for  permitting  But- 
ler to  advance  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Sigel  from  West 
Virginia,  instead  of  uniting  them  with  Meade  before  the  cam- 
paign began ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Butler  was 
united  with  Meade  before  the  army  reached  Richmond,  and 
that  Sigel's  advance  from  West  Virginia  was  made  with 
troops  "  which,  under  no  circumstances,  could  be  withdrawn 
to  distant  fields,  without  exposing  the  North  to  invasion." 
It  was  hoped,  too,  that  the  latter  command,  if  it  did  not 
succeed  in  breaking  up  important  railroad  communications, 
would  at  least  neutralize  the  large  force  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  detached  by  Lee  for  their  protection.  Its  success 
in  the  latter  respect  was  sufficiently  realized  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  subsequently  when,  under 
Crook,  it  formed  a  part  of  Sheridan's  army  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  General  Grant's  plan,  instead  of  being  the  concen- 
tric movement  of  three  independent  and  equal  armies,  was 
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really  in  the  nature  of  an  advance  by  one  grand  army,  Avith 
two  converging  but  important  and  inditipensable  detaciinients; 
and  even  if  success  had  not  given  it  suthcient  approval,  the 
example  of  Napoleon,  the  great  master  of  modern  warfare, 
on  many  .-iuular  occasions,  relieves  the  General  fri)m  any 
culpability  which  may  be  charged  upon  him  by  over-captious 
critics. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  could  not  have  had,  in 
some  places,  the  aj*si;*tancc  of  men  better  able  to  comprehend 
and  perform  the  duty  allotted  them  ;  for  it  is  safe  to  hay  that 
whenever  Grant's  plans  failed,  it  was  due  more  to  faults  in 
the  details  imd  execution  than  to  defects  in  the  plans  them- 
aelves.  No  fairer  opportunity  was  ever  lost  than  Butler  had 
after  landing  at  liermuda  Hundred.  Had  that  General  been 
ade(juate  to  the  part  a>signed  him,  he  would  have  marched 
instantly  against  the  conununications  of  Kichmond,  and  tho 
rebel  tnxips  from  the  Carolinas  hastening  to  its  defense.  He 
would  not  have  disolx?yeil  his  orders  to  fortify  at  City  Point, 
but  would  have  left  that  duty  to  a  detachment,  and,  in  em- 
ulation of  (irant's  example,  the  year  before  in  the  interior 
of  Mishissippi,  would  have  seized  Pcternburg  with  the  bulk 
of  his  tro(»ps,  broken  the  railroads  to  the  South  and  West, 
scattered  the  forces  under  Beauregard,  and  then  essayed  a 
movement  against  Kichmond  itM;lf.  Such  a  campaign  as  thio 
must  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  rebel  capitol,  or  at 
least  in  compelling  Lee  to  send  a  strong  detachment  for  its 
defense.  To  claim  that  (irant's  orders  did  not  contemplate 
such  a  campaign,  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  say  that,  when  he 
landed  at  Bruinsburg,  he  had  only  Vicksburg  in  view,  and  did 
not  contemplate  making  any  movement  whatever  towards  the 
interior,  or  giving  battle  at  Port  Gibson,  Kaymond,  Jackson, 
or  ('hampi«in'»  Hill,  or  even  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the 
railroa<J  between  Jackson  and  N'ickaburg,  before  securing  a 
base  on  the  Yazoo,  and  beginning  the  final  operations  of  the 
siege. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  throughout  his  career, 
Grant  has  studiously  avoided  giving  detailed  instructions  to 
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his  subordinates.  His  habits  in  this  respect  were  very  pecu- 
liar. His  cfreatest  care  seems  to  have  been  directed  to  the 
selection  of  subordinates  who  would  know  how  to  make  their 
own  orders  in  emergencies.  With  Sherman,  McPherson,  and 
Sheridan,  he  always  regarded  it  as  sufficient  to  indicate  what 
he  wished  to  have  done,  leaving  them  to  accomplish  it  in 
whatever  way  circumstances  might  seem  to  require.  He  had 
the  sagacity  to  understand  that,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
even  such  Generals  as  these  would  woi'k  more  energetically 
to  carry  out  their  own  plans  than'  his.  This  indicates  no 
servility  or  poverty  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  General, 
but  shows  the  keenest  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  human 
nature,  and  accounts,  in  a  great  degree,  for  some  of  his  best 
generalship. 

In  regard  to  the  control  of  events  under  his  immediate 
supervision,  the  rule  not  to  interfere  with  details  appears  to 
have  been  seldom  departed  from.  He  says  :  "  Commanding 
all  the  armies  as  I  did,  I  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  leave 
General  Meade  in  independent  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  My  instructions  for  that  army  were  general  in 
their  nature,  leavi^ig  all  the  details  and  the  execution  to  him.''* 
In  the  face  of  this  clear  statement.  Grant  has  been  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  blunder  of  every  division,  corps  or  army  com- 
mander. No  one  at  that  period  realized  more  clearly  than  the 
Lieutenant-General  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  a  Voutrance, 
and  while  he  believed  in  the  virtues  of  continuous  fighting, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  never  ordered  an  assault,  or  consented 
to  one,  against  the  expressed  judgment  of  the  General  charged 
with  arrano-ino;  the  details. 

When  Grant  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
as  has  been  stated,  it  was  not  what  it  had  once  been.  The 
different  corps  could  never  be  made  to  act  in  vigorous  concert 
either  on  the  march  or  in  battle.  To  use  the  celebrated  figure 
of  the  balky  team,  "  no  two  of  them  would  work  together." 
Changes  were  made  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  to  promote 
aeal  and  good  feeling ;  but  no  eflforts  of  this  sort  were  ever 

*  Official  Report. 
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entirely  succcpsful.     There  always  remained  a  faction  that  be- 
lieved in  the  supericjrity  ot"  McClellan,  and  looked  upon  (irant 
with  cynical  distrust.     They  were  not  positively  insubordi- 
nate, but  were  even  more  dangerous  than  if  they  had  been  ; 
ever  ready  to  criticise  this  movement  or  tli;it,  and  to  lay  all 
blunders  at   his   door.        They    reastjned    from  (irant's   ante- 
cedents that  he  was  fortunate  rather  than  able  ;  that  he  had 
been    always  victorious    because    he  had  not  yet  contended 
cither  with  the  best  armies  or  the  best  (ienerals.     They  could 
not  believe  it  possible  that  a  man  who  had  taken  only  a  me- 
ditim  Ptand  in  his  class  at  West  P(»int,  and  had  chosen  the 
infantry    service,   shoultl    be    great  in  anything,  and  it  was 
thoiiLrht  that  when  he  should  cneounter  Ix^e  and  his  army,  he 
might  pos.^ibly  learn  something  alxiut  real  warfare.     It  is  but 
just  to  state  that  these  sentiments  were  neither  general  nor 
powerful  ;  but,  joined  with  the  other  difHculties  of  the  situa- 
tion, they  materially  complicated  the  solution  of  the  problem 
presented  at  that  stage  of  the  contest.     But  for  the  fact  that 
the  rank  of  Licutcnant-Ciencral,  and  the  general  command  of 
all  the  national  forces,  carried  with  it  the  power  to  make  and 
unmake  whom  he  pleased,  it  is  more  than  doul>tful  if  even 
Cirant,  with  all  his  courage  and  generalship,  could  have  led 
the  army  through  the  first  three  days  of  the  Wilderness,  much 
less  maintained  its  constancy  till  the  end.      But  if  there  were 
doubters  like  the  faction  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  cause 
had  its  champions  ns  well,  who,  like  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  in 
the  Cabinet,  with  Sherman,    I  homa.«,  Sheridan  and  a  host  of 
gallant  officers  and  men,  in  the  field,  inspired  by  the  loyal 
spirit  of  the  j>eoplc,  gave  their  whole  strength  to  the  support 
of  the  Cicneral  into  whose  hands  they  had  committed  the  des- 
tiny of  the  national  cause. 

When  the  complete  history  of  all  this  shall  be  recorded,  it 
w  ill  l)e  seen  as  not  the  least  among  the  glories  of  our  country, 
that  it  proiluced  its  leader,  as  it  were,  out  of  its  own  virtues; 
pure,  unselfi-h,  and  just ;  courageous,  constant  and  self-re- 
liant :  watchful,  patient,  and  full  of  hope  ;  clear-sighted, 
truthful,  and  magnanimous. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

lee's  position  at  orange  court  house — GRANT  DECIDES  UPON  HIS 
POLICY — HE  ISSUES  HIS  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  MEADE  —  MEADE  AR- 
RANGES DETAILS — THE  ARMY  ON  THE  MOVE — THE  POSITION  IN  THE 
WILDERNESS — LEE  DETERMINES  TO  FALL  UPON  GRANT — WARREN 
ATTACKED — THE  ONSET  BROKEN — THE  BULK  OF  THE  REBEL  ARMY 
IN  FRONT — THE  ENGAGEMENT  AT  PARKER'S  STORE — WILSON  EN- 
COUNTERS STUART'S  cavalry — BURNSIDE  TAKES  POSITION — THE 
CONTENDING  ARMIES — A  REMARKABLE  FIELD — NO  RULE  OF  MOD- 
ERN WARFARE  APPLICABLE — GRANT  DECIDES  TO  BE  THE  ATTACK- 
ING PARTY — LEE  ALSO  RESOLUTE — THE  UNION  ARMY  MOVES  TO 
THE  ATTACK  —  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  WILDERNESS  —  DESPERATE 
FIGHTING — SHERIDAN'S    OPERATIONS — REFLECTIONS. 

The  defensive  line  occupied  by  Lee  at  Orange  Court  House, 
was  well  selected  and  thoroughly  strengthened.  Covered  by 
the  Rapidan,  a  stream  of  considerable  size  with  steep  banks 
and  difficult  fords,  flanked  on  the  east  by  the  Wilderness,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  direct  attack 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  to  turn  it  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  But  Grant  was  not  the  man  to  remain  long  in 
doubt  as  to  what  policy  to  pursue.  A  turning  movement  to- 
wards his  right,  avoiding  the  Wilderness,  throwing  him  into 
the  open  country,  and  more  directly  upon  the  rebel  lines  of 
communication,  seemed  to  promise  better  results  in  case  of 
immediate  success ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  carry  him 
away  from  his  own  communications  and  leave  him  in  greater 
danger  in  case  of  a  drawn  battle,  or  a  counter  attack  from 
the  enemy.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  crush  Lee  at  a  single 
blow  or  at  most  in  a  few  days,  but  he  was  too  sagacious  to 
count  certainly  upon  this.  He  therefore  determined  to  move 
by  the  left  flank,  crossing  the  Rapidan  by  the  lower  fords  and 
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pu!«lung  through  the  Wihlcrncss  towards  the  open  country  in 
the  direction  of  Spott>ylvani:i.  Accordingly  on  the  I'd  of 
May  all  arrangements  having  been  jicrfected,  the  troops  fully 
equi[)ped,  armed,  and  supplied  with  three  days'  cooked  ra- 
tions, the  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  newly  hhod  and  the 
army  concentrated  in  the  neighborliood  of  Culpepper  and 
Brandy  Station,  he  issued  his  inj^tructions  to  Meade  for  the 
movement  to  begin.  That  officer  arranged  the  details  as 
follows :  AN'iUun,  with  the  Third  cavalry  division,  about 
3,000  strong,  wa^  ordered  to  move  from  his  camp  near 
Stevensburg  at  one  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  May 
4th,  and  to  cross  the  Kapidan  at  (Jermania  Ford,  covering  the 
construction  of  a  p<)nt(K>n  bridge  at  that  place  and  clearing  the 
way  for  the  infantry  of  AVarren's  corps,  which  was  directed 
to  follow  cKm-c  ujion  him.  As  soon  as  AVarrcn's  advanced 
division  had  crossed  the  river,  Wilson  was  to  move  out  by 
the  old  AVildernesa  Tavern  and  take  the  road  to  Parker's 
store,  scouting  the  country  in  all  directions  and  keeping  the 
infantry  informed  of  rebel  movements.  Sedgwick  was  di- 
rected to  follow  Warren,  keeping  close  up.  Ciregg,  with  the 
Second  cavalry  division,  about  o,oOO  strong,  was  ordcretl  to' 
move  at  the  same  time  to  VAy'a  Ford,  still  lower  down  the 
river,  cove rint:  the  march  and  clearin'r  the  wav  for  Hancock's 
corps  towards  C'hanccllorsville.  Torbert  with  the  fir.-t  cav- 
alry division,  about  3,000  strong,  was  to  cover  the  trains  and 
the  rear  of  the  army ;  strongly  ])icketing  the  river  frona 
IJapidan  Stati(»n  to  Germania  Ford,  an<l  holding  the  line  from 
Mitchell's  Station  to  Culpcp|>er ;  as  soon  as  the  crossing 
should  be  secured  he  was  directed  to  rejoin  Sheridan  at 
Chancellorsville. 

l*reci»ely  at  midnight  the  movement  began.  Wilson's  ad- 
vanced guard  crossed  the  river  at  .3.o0,  a.  m.,  driving  back 
the  rebel  pickets,  and  by  six  o'clock  the  bridge  was  laid  and 
his  division  formed  in  line,  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  ford.* 

•  Swinton  incorrectlv  states  that  the  iwis^apc  of  the  cavalry  began  at  six 
o'clock,  wliereaa  the  last  man  had  crossed  ten  minutes  before  six.  See  Gen- 
oral  WiLion's  official  report. 
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Warren  began  crossing  soon  afterwards,  and  by  noon  his  ad- 
vanced division,  covered  by  the  cavalry,  had  reached  Wilder- 
ness Tavern,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Orange  Turnpike  and  the 
Germania  Ford  roads,  where  he  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
Sedgwick  kept  well  closed  up,  crossed  the  bridge  during  the 
afternoon,  and  encamped  before  dark  about  a  mile  beyond  the 
ford.  Hancock's  corps  reached  the  river  also  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  found  the  cavalry  across  and  the  bridge 
ready,  and  therefore  lost  but  little  time  in  following,  camp- 
ins:  for  the  niacht  on  Hooker's  old  battle-ground.  Neither 
column  had  encountered  the  enemy,  except  the  small  force  of 
pickets  which  had  been  watching  the  river.  These  were 
rapidly  driven  back  by  Wilson's  advance,  and  were  pursued 
by  a  small  force  as  far  as  Mine  Run.  The  country  was 
thoroughly  scouted  along  all  the  roads  leading  towards  the 
stream,  without  encountering  Lee's  forces  in  any  strength. 
The  crossing  was  evidently  a  surprise,  but  the  rebel  General 
was  in  no  manner  cast  down  by  it.  He  knew  that  he  could 
not  hold  the  line  of  the  Rapidan,  a  fordable  river,  so  strongly 
as  to  keep  it  intact,  and  therefore  wisely  held  his  army  con- 
centrated in  an  advantageous  position,  ready  to  strike  in  what- 
ever direction  circumstances  might  require.  His  pickets  gave 
him  timely  notice,  and  with  ready  determination  he  moved  to 
the  attack. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May,  Grant's  army,  between 
90,000  and  100,000  strong,  lay  in  the  Wilderness  in  the 
following  order :  Wilson  at  Parker's  store,  Warren  and  Sedg- 
wick on  the  road  from  Germania  Ford  to  Wilderness  Tavern, 
Hancock  at  Chancellorsville,  Sheridan  with  Gregg  and  Tor- 
bert  near  by.  The  orders  of  the  day  did  not  contemplate  a 
battle,  although  the  troops  were  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  prepared  for  attack.  Wilson  was  directed  to  move 
at  five  o'clock  a.  m.  to  Craior's  meetino;-house  on  the  Cathar- 
pen  road,  keeping  out  parties  on  the  Orange  Court  House 
pike  and  plank-road,  and  sending  scouts  well  out  on  all  the 
roads  to  the  south  and  west.  Warren  was  directed  to  move 
at  the  same  hour  to  Parker's  store,  extending  his  right  towards 
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Sedf^wick,  who  was  to  move  to  old  Wilderness  Tavern  as 
eoon  as  the  roads  were  clear.  Hancock  was  to  march  towards 
Shady  (irove  Church,  extending  his  right  towards  A^'a^ren'8 
left  at  Parker's  store.  Sheridan,  with  Gregg  and  Torbcrt, 
was  directed  against  the  enemy's  cavalry  at  Hamilton  Cross- 
ing. Wilson  moved  promptly  at  the  hour  designated,  leaving 
the  Fifth  New  York  cavalry,  Colonel  Jcihn  Hammond  com- 
manding, to  hold  Parker's  store  till  relieved  by  Warren's  ad- 
vance ;  but  by  dawn  this  gallant  regiment  was  hotly  attacked, 
of  which  due  notice  was  given  to  the  troops  in  the  rear. 

Lee  had  taken  his  determination  to  fall  upon  (irant  while 
Btill  entangled  in  the  AVilderncss,  and  during  the  night  put 
his  entire  armv  in  niotion  by  the  two  roads  Icadinj;  from  his 
position  to  Fredericksburg,  intersecting  the  roads  fnnn  the 
liapidan  to  Kichmond  at  right  angle-'.  F well's  corps  was 
thrown  forward  on  the  old  turnpike,  and  Hill's  on  the  plank- 
road,  while  Longstreet's  corps,  which  had  occupied  the  ex- 
treme left  of  Ixje's  line,  was  rapidly  withdrawn  from  (ior- 
donsvillc,  and  ordered  to  the  front.  The  two  armies  had 
bivouacked  within  five  or  six  miles  of  each  other,  and  both 
were  on  the  alert  at  an  early  hour. 

(irirtiii's  division  of  Warren's  corps  had  been  thrown  to  the 
right  of  ol«l  Wilderness  Tavern  on  the  turnpike,  the  evening 
before,  relieving  the  cavalry,  and  posting  its  own  pickets  well 
out. 

Warren  had  hardly  got  his  C(»lumn  in  motion  when  his  cov- 
ering divi>ion  was  attacked  with  great  vehemence,  his  pickets 
falling  back  rajtitlly.  His  orders  to  Crawford,  c(»mmanding 
his  advance  divi>ion,  were  to  push  forward  to  Parker's  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  that  officer,  although  informed  by 
Colonel  Mcintosh,  who  commanded  a  brigade  of  Wilson's 
division,  an<l  had  just  joined  Hanunond's  hard  pressed  regi- 
ment, that  the  relxil  infantry  were  advancing  in  force,  moved 
■with  great  deliberation,  and  did  not  reach  Parker's  at  all. 
The  intensity  of  the  relx;l  attack  in  the  meantime  had  in- 
creased to  such  a  pitch,  that  a  general  battle  was  now  cer- 
tain.   Warren  lost  no  time  in  deploying  Wadsworth's  division 
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abreast  of,  and  to  the  left  of  Griffin's  on  the  plank-road. 
Kobinson's  division  was  held  in  reserve,  with  one  brigade  in 
line  on  AYadsworth's  left.  Wright's  division  of  the  Sixth 
corps,  was  also  ordered  into  position  on  the  right  of  this  line. 
With  this  force,  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  upon  the  ad- 
vancing rebels,  driving  them  back  rapidly  and  in  confusion ; 
the  heaviest  of  the  fighting  being  done  by  Ayers'  and  Bart- 
lett's  brigades.  But  Ewell's  leading  division  was  soon  sup- 
ported by  the  rest  of  his  corps,  and  in  turn  drove  back 
Warren's  entire  line.  The  woods  were  so  tangled  and  thick 
that  the  alignment  could  not  be  kept ;  Crawford's  division  was 
separated  from  Wadsworth,  and  the  latter  from  the  main 
force  formed  on  the  turnpike ;  while  Wright,  for  a  similar 
reason,  found  it  impossible  to  bring  his  division  properly  to 
AYarren's  support.  Under  such  circumstances,  these  sub- 
divisions of  his  command  were  unable  to  make  head  against 
the  force  bearing  down  upon  them,  although  they  struggled 
gallantly. 

Warren  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  but  to  withdraw  his 
troops  to  a  new  line  somewhat  to  the  rear  but  still  in  front  of 
Wilderness  Run.  Had  his  attack  been  properly  supported, 
Ewell  must  have  been  routed  before  assistance  could  have 
reached  him ;  but  this  was  a  matter  of  detail  which  Grant 
could  not,  in  person,  take  the  time  to  regulate.  As  it  was, 
the  force  of  Lee's  onset  was  broken,  and  his  object  dis- 
covered. It  was  now  certain  that  the  bulk  of  the  rebel 
army  was  in  our  front,  bent  upon  cutting  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  two,  and,  if  possible,  driving  it  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Ra])idan. 

Grant  therefore  directed  Meade  to  recall  Hancock's  col- 
umn, which  had  moved  at  the  appointed  time,  southward  by 
the  way  of  Todd's  Tavern.  It  was  ordered  to  countermarch 
by  the  Brock  road,  and  take  position  on  Warren's  left.  In 
the  meantime.  Hill's  corps  moving  on  the  Orange  plank-road, 
had  encountered  Hammond's  regiment,  and,  after  a  severe 
engagement,  in  which  Colonels  Hammond  and  Mcintosh  be- 
haved with  great  gallantry,  had  driven  it  from  Parker's,  but 
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not  till  Getty's  division  of  the  Sixth  corps  had  reached  the 
cross-roads,  tour  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  put  itself  'n  po- 
sition to  check  Hills  advance.  The  intention  of  the  latter 
was  evidently  to  march  down  the  Orani;e  plank-road  till  he 
reached  the  Brock  road,  and  then  turnin;;  to  the  northward 
to  throw  himself  upon  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  flank  of 
Grant's  army.  Fortunately  this  purpose  was  counteracted 
by  the  immovable  stand  made  by  (ietty  at  the  intersection  of 
the  roads.  Hancock  reached  this  position  nt  three  o'clock, 
and  after  ln-jrinnin;^'  the  construction  of  a  line  of  breastworks 
along  the  lirock  road,  he  was  ordered  to  a<lvancc  against  Hill 
and  if  possible  drive  him  beyond  the  jiosition  at  Parker's 
store.  A  few  minutes  past  four  o'clock  the  attack  was  made 
in  fine  style  by  (ietty's  division,  which  encountered  the  rebels 
in  great  strength  only  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  front.  Han- 
cock went  to  his  support  with  Birney's  and  M(»tt'8  divisions, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  greater  part  of  (libbon's  and  Bar- 
low's divisions,  with  all  the  artillery,  l>ccamc  engaged,  press- 
ing forwanl  with  great  ardor;  but  our  troops  could  not  carry 
the  rcl>cl  position,  or  break  the  rebel  lines,  although  they  did 
not  relinquish  the  effort  until  after  nightfall. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Hancock's  front,  and  to 
strike  Hill  on  the  flank,  AVarren  was  directed  to  send  a  forco 
from  his  lell  towards  Parker's  store.  Wadsworth's  division 
and  Baxter's  brigade  were  selected,  an<l  began  the  movement 
at  about  four  o'clock,  but  they  experienced  such  difticulty  in 
penetrating  the  tangle«l  forest  that  it  wa**  dark  before  Wads- 
worth  could  make  himself  felt  by  the  enemy.  Wilson's  di- 
vision, in  the  meantime,  reached  Craig's  meeting-house  at  an 
carlv  hour  in  the  momlnjr,  and  just  bevond  there  encountered 
the  relx"!  cav.alry  under  Stuart,  driving  it  rapidly  back  more 
than  a  mile.  His  ammunition  Ix'coraing  exhausted,  he  was  in 
turn  repulsed,  and  shortly  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  relxl 
infantry  had  dislwlged  his  regiment  from  Parker's  store,  and 
interposed  b<'tween  him  the  main  army.  Uniting  his  division 
as  rnpifUv  as  pospil>le,  he  struck  across  the  coimtry.  and,  after 
severe  fighting,  sncceedeQ  in  forming  a  junction  with  Gregg's 
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division  at  Todd's  Tavern.  Sheridan,  having  learned  early 
in  the  day  that  the  rebel  cavalry  at  Hamilton  Crossing  had 
rejoined  Lee,  concentrated  his  corps  on  the  left  of  the  army, 
confronting  the  rebel  cavalry  under  Stuart,  defeating  all  his 
attempts  to  reach  our  trains,  and  holding  all  the  country  from 
Hancock's  left,  by  the  way  of  Todd's  Tavern,  to  Piney 
Branch  Church.  The  Ninth  corps,  under  Burnside,  had 
been  instructed  to  hold  a  position  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Eapidan  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  army  had  crossed. 
It  was  now  ordered  to  the  front,  and,  after  a  long  and  fa- 
tiguing march,  reached  the  field  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
where  it  was  assigned  a  position  between  Warren  and  Han- 
cock.    Lonjrstreet  was  also  hastening  to  re-enforce  Lee. 

The  operations  of  the  5th,  as  has  been  seen,  were  of  some- 
what desultory  character,  the  principal  efforts  of  both  armies 
being  to  secure  a  position  for  delivering  battle  favorably.  It 
has  been  said  that  Grant's  moving  columns  were  surprised 
and  caught  in  flank,  but  this  is  not  so;  for  although  he  had 
hoped  to  get  through  the  AVilderness  before  encountering 
Lee,  he  had  disposed  of  his  forces  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage, in  anticipation  of  a  battle.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
first,  and  even  the  second,  decided  attacks  were  made  by 
Grant's  forces,  and  not  by  Lee's. 

The  field  upon  which  the  contending  armies  were  concentra- 
ted, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  known.  It  is  a 
wilderness  of  Ioav  and  bristling  pines,  intermingled  with  scrub 
oaks  and  hazels,  whose  sombre  shade  is  relieved  only  at  dis- 
tant intervals  by  scanty  clearings  and  scrubby  openings.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  gently  undulating,  though  here  and 
there  cut  deeply  by  winding  brooks  which  flow  into  old 
AVilderness  Run.  The  roads  are  narrow  and  poor  and  very 
few.  Infantry  could  scarcely  force  its  way  through  the 
tangled  underbrush,  while  artillery  and  cavalry  were  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  except  when  opportunity  occurred  to 
move  them  by  the  roads.  No  tactics,  except  those  of  the  skir- 
misher, could  avail.  Maneuvering  was  impossible.  Neither 
officers  nor  men  could  see  fifty  paces  beyond  them.     The 
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Union  Generals  were  coni[»cllc'il  to  rely  exclu.-ively  upon 
the  valor  of  their  men,  and  to  direct  the  battle  by  the  ear 
or  coMipags.  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  havin<r  fought  over  the 
same  ground,  was  familiar  with  its  peculiarities. 

Grant,  with  his  usual  aggressive  determination,  decided  to 
be  the  attacking  party  on  the  ♦Uh,  and  gave  his  instructions  to 
Meade  accordint'lv.  I^ee  hail  also  taken  the  resolution  to  be 
beforehand  with  offensive  movements,  but  owing  fo  the  delay 
of  I»ngstreet  in  joining  him,  he  was  compelled  to  defer  his 
attack  upon  (irant's  left,  and  occupied  the  first  hour  of  the 
mornin;;  in  makin:;  a  threateninj;  demonstration  alonjr  the  front 
of  Sedgwick'.N  corps,  beginning  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
before  the  time  set  by  (irant  for  the  general  advance.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Scd''wiek  held  the  ri-iht,  ^^'arren  and 
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Burnside  the  centre,  and  Hancock  the  left,  covered  and  sup- 
ported on  the  extreme  left  and  rear  by  Sheridan's  cavalry. 
In  this  order  the  L  ni(»n  troops  moved  to  the  attack.  Sey- 
mour's brigade  and  Kiekctt's  division  repulsed  the  rebel 
demonstration  readily,  while  the  rest  of  Sedgwick's  corps 
advanced  its  lines  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  without 
much  serious  opposition  ;  but  the  action  sr)on  became  hot, 
and  raged  with  (lesjxTation  at  intervals  throughout  the  day. 
Scflgwick  and  his  ofliecrs  did  all  in  their  power;  but  the 
rebels,  who  had  fortified  their  position  during  the  day  and 
night  previous,  couhl  not  be  dishxlged,  while  ^Varrcn's  corps, 
wliieh  lay  across  the  Orange  Turnj)ike,  having  been  called 
upon  at  an  early  hour  to  send  two  divi.«ions  to  assist  Hancock, 
could  give  Sedgwick  little  cflfective  help.  Lee,  it  seems,  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  crushing  Grant's  left  by  an  early  and 
overwhelming  attack,  but  before  he  couhl  make  his  disposi- 
tion for  carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  Hancock  promptly  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  advanced  with  his  two  right 
divisitms,  and  Gcttv's  division  of  the  Sixth  corps,  along 
both  sides  of  the  Orange  plank-road,  striking  the  relxls 
within  a  few  hundrecl  paces,  and  sweeping  them  rapidiv 
back  in  the  direction  of  Parker's  store.  Wadsworth  led 
his  division  of  the   Fifth  corps  forward  at   the  same  time. 
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After  an  hour's  most  desperate  fighting,  the  whole  rebel 
position  in  Hancock's  front  was  carried.  The  right  of  Hill's 
corps  was  driven  back  nearly  two  miles,  through  the  heavy- 
woods;  his  artillery  and  trains  were  in  sight  of  the  triumph- 
ant soldiers  of  the  Union,  and  fortune  seemed  about  to  reward 
their  courage  and  endurance  with  a  complete  and  overwhelm- 
ing victory ;  when  Hancock  unwisely  called  a  halt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  his  scattered  but  exultant  battalions.  Two 
precious  hours  were  irrevocably  lost,  and  although  Hancock 
in  the  interval  was  re-enforced  by  Frank's  brigade  of  Bar- 
low's division,  Wadsworth's  division  of  the  Fifth  and  Steven- 
son's division  of  the  Ninth  corps,  when  he  again  assayed  to 
advance  and  complete  the  work  so  fortunately  begun,  he  met 
with  most  bitter  opposition.  The  rebel  leader  had  strength- 
ened his  imperilled  right  by  advancing  Anderson's  division ; 
he  had  also  despatched  most  urgent  orders  to  Longstreet  to 
quicken  his  already  rapid  march.  The  latter  had  been  previ- 
ously directed  to  throw  himself  strongly  against  Hancock's 
left,  but  was  now  ordered  to  hurry  to  the  support  of  Hill. 
Never  a  laggard  in  battle,  he  arrived  upon  the  field  before  the 
onset  was  renewed,  and,  taking  position  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  rebel  line,  succeeded  in  retrieving  the  disasters  of  the 
morning. 

Gibbon  had  been  left  with  his  own  and  Barlow's  division 
to  hold  the  intersection  of  the  Brock  and  plank-roads,  and 
to  cover  the  flank  of  the  assailing  force  from  any  turning 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy;  but  when  Hancock 
found  himself  so  far  advanced  on  the  right,  and  the  two 
wings  of  his  corps  separated  by  such  a  wide  interval,  he  or- 
dered Gibbon  also  to  advance.  That  oflScer,  apprehensive  of 
the  flank  movement  against  which  he  had  been  warned,  sent 
only  one  brigade  to  strengthen  the  advanced  line.  A  part  of 
Lee's  plan  was  for  Stuart  to  advance  along  the  Catharpen 
road,  and  to  fall  upon  Grant's  extreme  left.  This  movement 
began  at  an  early  hour,  but  was  frustrated  by  Sheridan  in  a 
gallant  fight  at  Todd's  Tavern,  the  sound  of  which,  however, 
was  borne  to  the  ears  of  Gibbon  and  Hancock,  and  increased 
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their  apprthen-^iions.  Under  these  circum.'^tances,  almost  one- 
half  of"  JIancook's:  best  troops  were  paralyzeil,  instead  of  bc- 
injT  thrown  with  crushing  violence  upon  the  already  shattLTcJ 
lines  of  Hill's  corps. 

This  apprehension  for  the  lefk  scema  to  have  been  fully 
ehared  by  General  Meade  ;  for  at  one  o'clock  he  notified  to 
Sheridan  that  Hancock  had  been  heavily  pressed  and  his  left 
turned,*  and  directed  that  the  cavalry  should  be  "drawn  in" 
to  protect  the  trains.  Sheridan  complied  with  this  order  by 
moving  in  towards  Chanccllorsville,  while  the  enemy  imme- 
diately occupied  Todd's  Tavern,  Piney  Branch  Church,  and 
the  Furnaces.  This  withdrawal  was  founded  Uj)on  a  false 
report ;  but  it  nevertheless  pave  the  rcl>els  a  terrible  advan- 
tage, and  threw  the  entire  army  into  imminent  jcopanly.  On 
the  (jther  hand,  had  Hancock's  success  of  the  morning  been 
properly  supported  and  pushed  forward,  or  had  his  advanced 
position  been  strengthened  by  properly  constructed  entrench- 
ments, the  advantages  of  the  day  must  have  l)cen  greatly  in 
our  favor,  if  they  had  not  ended  in  a  complete  victory. 

During  the  entire  forenoon  Longstrcct's  corps  continued  to 
arrive  upon  the  field.  His  leading  division  had  enabled  Hill 
to  withstand  the  renewal  of  Hancock's  advance  ;  and  now  it 
l>ccame  the  rebel  turn  to  press  forward  under  the  ins[;iring 
effect  of  eucccsa.  The  attack  fell  at  first  upon  Frank's  bri- 
gade, the  extreme  left  of  Hancock's  advanced  line,  which,  after 
making  the  Ixist  resistance  possible,  was  completely  overrun. 
Mutts  divi.-ion  then  received  the  sluKk  of  the  relKd  onset, 
tlun  (Jetty's,  and,  in  time,  the  entire  line  under  Hancock's 
personal  8Uj>ervision,  including  Wadsworth's  division  of  War- 
ren's corps.  One  of  the  most  determined  and  bloody  strug- 
gles of  the  war  ensued  ;  but  the  national  divisions,  in  spite 
of  the  heroic  cffbrta  of  men  and  officers,  were  gradually 
pressed  back  to  the  position  from  which  they  had  advanced 
at  dawn.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  the  gallant  and  pa- 
triotic Wadsworth  was  mortally  wounded,  and  fell  into  the 

•Report  of  Major-Gcneral  Sheridan,  Conduct  of  the  War,  Supplement, 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  rj. 
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hands  of  the  enemy.  The  rebel  leaders  seemed  to  be  inspired 
with  a  perfect  frenzy  of  determination,  and  exposed  themselves 
fearlessly  wherever  the  action  was  hottest.  Longstreet  was 
severely  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field  while  in  the  act  of 
completing  his  dispositions  for  crushing  Hancock's  left.  Lee 
succeeded  him  in  the  personal  supervision  of  the  attack,  and 
again  hurled  Hill's  and  Longstreet's  corps  against  Hancock's 
sorely  tried  divisions,  now  fortunately  covered  by  the  entrench- 
ments along:  the  Brock  road.  The  left  had  been  thrown  back 
across  that  road,  fortified  and  strongly  re-enforced ;  and  had 
the  woods  not  taken  fire  in  front  of  the  line  during  the  final 
assault,  the  rebels  must  have  been  easily  repulsed.  As  it  was, 
they  dashed  through  the  flames  and  smoke,  and  a  few  of  the 
more  adventurous  succeeded  in  crossing  the  breastworks,  the 
defenders  of  which  fled  towards  Chancellorsville. 

This  success  was  short,  for  Carroll's  brigade,  then  In  re- 
serve, dashed  forward  in  gallant  style,  and  re-established  the 
line.  Niffht  closinsr  in,  the  battle  on  the  outer  flank  was  sus- 
pended ;  but  the  enemy,  massing  swiftly  on  his  left  under 
Gordon,  unexpectedly  assailed  Sedgwick's  corps  in  front  and 
flank,  with  great  fury,  overthrowing  Seymour's  and  Shaler's 
brigades,  and  taking  with  those  Generals  nearly  4,000  pris- 
oners. For  a  few  minutes  it  seemed  that  nothing  but  a  mira- 
cle could  save  the  army  ;  but  the  gallant  and  imperturbable 
Sedo-wick  lost  no  time  in  throwingr  back  his  right  and  re-es- 
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tablishing  his  corps  against  the  impetuous  but  disorderly 
onset  of  the  rebels.  The  darkness  of  night,  deepened  by  the 
impenetrable  shades  of  the  Wilderness,  put  an  end  to  the 
second  days'  battle.  The  loss  on  both  sides  had  been  un- 
usually heavy,  though  the  advantages  gained  were  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  national  army.  Lee  had  chosen  his  own  line  of 
attack,  and  made  his  plan  of  battle  with  the  intention  of 
forcing  Grant  back  upon  the  Rapidan  ;  but  before  the  first 
movement  could  be  made  he  was  foiled  by  Grant,  who  forced 
the  fio-htinc:  with  such  determination  as  to  seriously  threaten 
the  complete  destruction  of  Lee's  army  before  noon.  The 
sudden  and  overwhelming  onset  of  Hancock,  threw  Lee  es- 
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6cnti:illy  upon  the  defensive,  in  wliich  attitude  he  remained 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaij^n,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  resolutely  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  make  an  offensive  return,  and  to  re-establi.-h  his  lines 
whenever  broken.  The  actual  retiult  of  Gordon's  attack 
upon  Sedgwick  was  insij;nificant,  with  the  exception  of  the 
damage  inflicted  upon  (irant's  army  by  the  loss  of  prisoners 
ami  the  exaggerated  iiillucnce  it  produced  in  the  minds  of 
f<uch  persons  as  had  a  longing  desire  for  an  encamj)ment  on 
the  north  side  of  the  llapidan.  (Jrant  himself  was  not  shaken 
in  his  j)urpo?e.  He  knew  that  if  he  had  not  defeated  I^'e,  he 
had  at  lea^t  not  sufl'ered  defeat ;  and  as  it  had  never  been  his 
custom  to  rest  content  with  a  drawn  battle,  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  there  was  anvthinj;  else  to  be  done  but  to  no  ahead. 
In  most  accounts  of  the  two  days  in  the  Wilderness,  Sher- 
idan's operations  are  hardly  mentioned,  although  it  has  been 
pcen  that  they  ha<l  an  important  influence  upon  the  course  of 
events.  Had  not  the  march  of  the  rebel  infantry  along  the 
Orange  plank-road  been  checked  at  Parker's  store  by  Mcin- 
tosh, and  had  nrit  the  movement  of  the  rcl)el  cavalrv  under 
Stuart  on  the  Catharpen  road  been  foiled  by  the  actions  nt 
Craig's  meetinjj-houi*e  and  Todd's  Tavern,  under  AVilson  and 
Gregg,  the  result  of  the  second  day's  battle  might  have  l)een 
enlin  Iv  different.  Stuart  would  have  turned  the  left  of  Han- 
cock's  line,  fallen  ujM)n  our  trains  and  rear,  and,  in  some  <le- 
gree,  accomplished  what  Longstreet  aimed  at  by  his  move- 
ment against  the  Hrock  road.  The  most  pr(»minent  feature, 
however,  of  the  actions  in  the  Wilderness,  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  rel)el  right  bv  Hancock,  Gettv,  and  Wadsworth,  the 
loss  of  the  advantage  due  to  this  fortunate  movement  by  an 
nj)prehension  for  our  left  anil  the  great  difficulty  of  maintaining 
a  close  and  orderly  array.  The  return  of  the  rebels  re-en- 
forced by  I>ong8treet,  and  the  assault  upon  Sedgwick's  right, 
were  subordinate  incident.'*,  grave  enough  in  their  character, 
and,  to  a  General  of  less  resolute  temper,  or  duller  perception 
than  Cirant,  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  relintjuishing  the  campaign  in  its  outtet. 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  in  this  battle  Grant  mailc  little  ac- 
count of  those  arts  that  accomplish   results  by  the  direction 
and   combination  of  forces,  and   that  he  avowedly  despised 
maneuvering  at  that  period,  relying  exclusively  on  the  appli- 
cation of  brute  masses  in  rapid  and  remorseless  blows  ;  *  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  dense  forest  in  which  he  was 
compelled   to  give  battle,  was  an   unknown  region   through 
which  no  vision  could  penetrate,  and  in  which  no  tactical  or 
strategic  skill  could  be  made  available,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
understood  why  he  was  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  suc- 
cesses which  followed  his  first  combinations.     But  this  battle 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  rules.     It  was  probably  the 
stranorest  ever  fought.     The  maneuvers  by  which  it  was  in- 
troduced,  and  the  direction  of  the  forces  as  they  plunged  into 
the  Wilderness,  could  not  have  been  more  advantageously  or 
brilliantly  combined ;  and  without  referring  to  the  strategy  of 
Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga,  they  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
criticism  just  mentioned.     General  Grant  may  indeed  have 
said,  as  alleged,  that  he  never  maneuvered  ;  but  if  so,  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  the  remark  was  intended  as  a  rebuke 
to  the  empty  spirit  of  pedantry  at  one  time  so  common  in  that 
army,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  it  had  too  frequently 
striven  to  avoid  battle,  or  had  lost  opportunities  which,  with 
more  action  and  less  theory,  might  have  led  to  victory  and  to 
good  fortune.     It  is  well  known,  however,  that  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, as  everywhere  else  during  the  overland  campaign,  the 
tactics,  whatever  may  have  been  their  merit  or  demerit,  were 
Meade's  ;  while  the  heroic  resolution  which  carried  the  army 
throufih  "  the  recflon  of  jjloom  and  the  shadow  of  death," 
was  Grant's.     It  was  no  blind  faith  in  the  policy  of  "ham- 
mering continuously,"  nor  lack  of  faith  in  judicious  combi- 
nations, which  saved  the  army  from  the  perils  that  beset  it  in 
that  "  battle  which  no  man  could  see."     Grant  knew  that  the 
battle  had  not  been  fought  through,  and  was  confident  that, 
uncovered  by  breastworks,  upon  a  fair  field,  his  army  was  su- 
perior to  Lee's,  and  he  was  morally  certain  that  it  had  suf- 
*  Swinton's  "  Army  of  the  Potomac." 
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fered  proportionally  no  more  than  Lee's  in  the  two  days' 
death-grapple  which  it  had  passed  through.  But,  more  than 
all,  he  felt  that  the  country  stood  in  absolute  need  of  victory, 
and,  like  a  true  citizen,  he  determined  tiiat  it  should  not  be  dis- 
a])poiiitcd,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  To  prove  that  Grant  did 
not  miscalculate,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  result. 
At  no  time  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  did  Ijqc  show 
the  boldness  which  had  previously  characterized  him;  for  he 
had  learned  a  lesson  in  the  preliminnry  struggle  that  he  could 
never  forget.  He  had  found  his  superior  in  pluck  and  gen- 
eral.-hip,  and  ever  afterwards  played  his  game  as  warily  as 
if  he  fi-lt  a  prophetic  certainty  that  defeat  nuist  eventually 
overtake  him  as  well  as  the  cause  he  was  uj)h()lding.  The 
days  of  rapid  maneuvering  in  which  he  commanded  both 
armies,  had  passi-d,  and  there  was  nothing  left  him  but  to 
conform  to  the  irrevocable  decrees  of  fate. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  at  last  found  its  hero,  who, 
clear  of  head,  stout  of  heart,  loyal,  true,  and  brave,  was  des- 
tined to  hold  it  to  the  work  of  National  salvation  till  the  rebel 
power  should  be  brc»ken  and  destroyed,  and  KiehniDnd,  like 
another  Vicksburg,  should  fall  before  his  unrelenting  blows. 
There  arc  many  who  well  remember  the  night  of  the  <)th  of 
Mav,  when  a  terrible  disaster  seemed  about  t(i  overwhelm  us, 
and  it  was  whispered  with  bated  breath  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  retreat  by  obscure  roads  and  difficult  fords  to 
the  north  side  of  the  IJapidan.  The  turning  of  the  Sixth 
corps  introiluced  one  of  those  crises  calculated  to  shake  the 
fortitude  of  the  stoutest  heart,  and  upon  which,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert,  the  success  of  our  cause  depended  with  trem- 
ulous uncertaintv.  A  single  blunder,  or  a  moment's  hesita- 
titiii,  would  have  covered  the  army  with  disgrace.  The  situ- 
ation was  such  as  to  demand  every  lieroic  quality  in  the  com- 
mander whose  shoulders  were  required  to  lx?ar  the  burthen  of 
that  perilous  emergency;  and  when  Cirant,  surpassing  the 
steadiness  indicated  by  the  hereditary  motto  of  his  clan, — 
"Stand  fast:  Craig  Ellachiel" — with  that  restrained  but  in- 
domitable resolution  which  has  never  failed  him,  gave  utter- 
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ance  to  the  order :  "  Forward  to  Spottsylvania !  "  there  was  not 
a  heroic  nature  In  all  that  host  but  felt  its  troubles  lightened. 
Every  true  soldier  knew  by  instinct  that  the  greatest  danger 
had  past.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  that  moment  en- 
tered upon  a  new  career ;  hitherto  it  had  in  no  single  instance 
fought  its  battle  through,  or  reaped  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
the  contest ;  but  henceforth  it  was  destined  never  to  turn 
back,  or  to  rest  in  the  struggle  till  crowned  with  the  laurels  of 
victory.  From  that  day  forth,  although  baffled,  delayed,  and 
staggered,  it  held  its  way  onward  through  the  terrible  times  of 
Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Tolopotomoy,  Cold  Harbor,  and 
the  investment  of  Petersburg,  sternly  and  courageously  for  a 
whole  year,  meeting  the  enemy  in  almost  daily  battle.  It  is 
true  that  the  wisest  sometimes  doubted,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
bravest  occasionally  grew  faint  and  despondent, — but  the  army 
gloriously  responded  to  the  call  of  duty ;  and  yet  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  without  a  greater  quality  than  the  discipline 
and  organization  for  which  it  has  been  so  justly  lauded,  even 
Grant  himself  could  not  have  led  it  through  such  a  campaign 
to  its  final  triumph.  The  spirit  of  the  people  living  in  its 
ranks,  answered  the  call  of  its  leader,  and  carried  it  still 
onward,  when  discipline  alone  was  powerless. 


CII  A  I'TK  R    X  X  IT. 

TIIK  RKnr.Lfl  RETIRE  TO  THEIR  FORTIFICATIONS — THE  IXION  ARMT 
TIRXS  TOWARDS  SPOTTSYLVAXIA — LEE  FORTIFIES  AT  SrOTTSYL- 
VAMA — SIIKUIDAN  IN  Qt'EhT  OF  THE  IIEIIEI-  CAVALRY — THE  I'OSI- 
TION8  OF  GRANT  AND  LEE— DEATH  OF  GENERAL  SLDliWKK  — THE 
ASSAULT  OF  COLONEL  VITON— GRANT'S  BULLETIN  Ti>  THE  WAR 
DEI'ARTMENT — CONTINUED  SKIRMISHINr,  — HANCOCK'S  SUCCESS — 
PEVKKK  FIGHTINf, — MANEUVERING— SHERIDAN  ON  A  RAID— DE- 
STROYS    RAILROADS.    STOKES.    ETC. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  Tth  of  May,  (irant  threw  forward 
his  bkirnilshers    to  ascertain    tlic  movements  of  the  enemy  ; 
while  Sheridan  dispatched   Wilson's  division  from  Cliancel- 
lorsville  towanls  (iermania   Ford,  for  the  |)urj)o.«e  of  ascer- 
taininc;  whether  any  part  of  the  insurfjcnt  force  had  interposed 
itiiclf  between  Sedtrwick  and  the  river.     I>v  these  means  it 
was  poon  a.«certained  that  the  rebels  had  retired  to  their  for- 
tified line,  and  no  longer  courted  battle.     The  trains,  in  the 
meantime,  had  been  collected  in  the  neighborh(M)d  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  and  at  an  early  hour  were  ordered  to  move  to 
Piney  Branch  Church  ;  but  as  this  point  and  Todd's  Tavern 
were  both  held  by  the  rebel  cavalry,  Sheridan   parked  the 
traiiL-^  on    the  road    toward    Fredericksburfj,  and    proceeded 
with  Grejjg's  and  Merritt's*  divisions  to  drive  back  Stuart's 
hor.<e,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  after  a  severe  engagement 
at  To<hrs  Tavern.     At  three  o'clock  r.  M.,  Meade  issued  the 
detailed  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  army  towards  Spott- 
eylvania,  beginning  after  nightfall,  AVarren  withdrawing  first, 
moving  by  the  lirock  road  an<l  To<ld's  Tavern,  followed  closely 
by  Hancock;  while  Sedgwick  and  Hurnsidc  were  ordered  to 
move  by  Chancellorsville  and  Piney  Branch  Church.     Shcri- 
•  General  Torbcrl  tempo,  ariljr  absent. 
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dan  was  instructed  to  keep  a  proper  force  well  out  In  front  of 
the  exposed  flank  of  the  army.  It  was  hoped  that  this  move- 
ment Avould  be  made  with  such  rapidity  as  to  concentrate  the 
army  at  Spottsylvania  by  an  early  hour  in  the  morning ;  but 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  this  expectation  was  not  realized. 
The  averao-e  distance  to  be  marched  did  not  exceed  twelve 
miles  ;  but  the  troops  never  marched  more  slowly.  Warren 
was  delayed  by  General  Meade's  escort,  and  finally,  it  is 
claimed,  by  Merritt,  with  the  first  cavalry  division ;  but  no 
such  excuse  can  be  given  for  the  faikire  of  the  left  column 
to  reach  the  designated  point  upon  which  it  was  directed. 
Sheridan  ordered  Wilson  to  march  at  five  o'clock  A.  m.,  by 
the  way  of  Alsop's  to  the  Fredericksburg  road,  to  cross  the 
Ny  Kiver,  and  then  to  push  forward  to  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  forming  a  junction  Avith  Gregg  and  Merritt  at  Snell's 
Bridge.*  It  was  understood,  and  AVilson  was  informed,  that 
Burnside  would  follow  closely  upon  the  same  route.  The 
former,  therefore,  marclied  with  great  celerity,  meeting  with 
no  resistance  till  he  reached  the  crossing  of  the  Ny,  where  he 
found  a  cavalry  picket ;  but,  brushing  it  promptly  out  of  the 
way,  he  dashed  across  the  stream,  and  pushed  rapidly  towards 
the  Court  House,  where  he  encountered  and  dispersed  Wick- 
hams  brigade  of  cavalry.  Hearing  heavy  musketry  to  the 
northward  on  the  roads  to  Todd's  Tavern  and  Piney  Branch 
Church,  he  held  the  cross-roads  at  the  Court  House  with  one 
brigade,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  the  fighting  with 

*XoTE. — "Had  these  movements  been  carried  out  successfully,  it  would 
probably  have  sufficiently  delayed  the  march  of  the  enemy  to  Spottsylvania 
^ourt  House  as  to  enable  our  infantry  to  roach  that  point  first,  and  the  battles 
fought  there  would  have  probably  occurred  elsewhere ;  but  upon  the  arrival 
of  General  Meade  at  Todd's  Tavern  the  orders  were  changed,  and  Gregg  was 
simply  directed  by  him  to  hold  Corbin's  Bridge,  and  Merritt's  division  ordered 
in  front  of  the  infantry  column,  march.ing  on  the  road  to  Spottsylvania.  In 
the  darkness'of  the  night,  the  cavalry  and  infantry  becoming  entangled  in  the 
advance,  caused  much  confusion  and  delay.  I  was  not  duly  advised  of  these 
changes,  and  for  a  time  had  fears  for  the  safety  of  General  Wilson's  command, 
which  had  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  to  Spottsylvania, 
capturing  and  holding  it  till  driven  out  by  the  advance  of  Longstreet's  corps." 
Report  of  Major- General  Sheridan,  Supplemental  Report  on  the  Conduct  of  the  W^r, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  10. 
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the  Other,  but  had  not  proceeded  more  thuu  a  half  or  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  before  his  advance  found  it!«elf  behind  a 
line  of  the  rebel  infantry,  which  it  assailed,  capturini^  pri.<on- 
ers  from  two  divisions  of  Lonprstreet's  corps,  and  recapturing 
some  of  "Warren's  men  wiio  liad  just  been  taken.  At  this 
juncture  of  aflairs,  the  arrivid  of  one  of  Burn.-ide's  divi^ion^ 
would  have  piven  (Jrant  firm  possession  of  Spott.-ylvania, 
besides  enabling  him  to  crush  Longstrcct  by  an  attack  front 
and  rear;  but,  for  some  reason  not  sufHciently  explained, 
Meade  had,  in  the  meantime,  susj)cnded  the  entire  m(»\(ni(nt. 
Upon  learning  this,  Sheridan  ordered  Wilson  to  withdraw 
from  Spottsylvania,  and  to  rejoin  the  army  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Xy. 

The  coluuui  on  the  Brock  road  led  by  Mcrritt's  division 
was  strongly  resisted  by  Stuart's  cavalry,  which  had  been 
driven   back   several   miles   the   day   before,   but  which    still 
maintained  a  determined    front.     Merritt,  weakened   bv  the 
detachment  of  Gregg,  made  but  slow  progress  in  advancing 
through  the  heavily  wooded  country,  and  after  several  hours' 
hard  work  wa.s  relieved  bv  Warren's  leadinjr  divisittn,  under 
Kobinson.     The  rel>cl  cavalry  in  fallinr;  back  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  barricade  the  roads,  so  that  iJobinson's  advance 
was  not  made  with  any  remarkable  rapidity.     However,  about 
eight  o'clock,  a.  m..  it  reached  an  open  field  nearly  two  miles 
north  of  the  Court  House,  with  rising,  heavily  wooded  ground 
beyond,  uj)on  which  the  enemy  was  seen  to  l>e  in  cons^iderablc 
force.     Hastily    forming    his    troops,   Kobinson,   assisted    by 
"Warren  in  person,  advanced  to  the  att.ack,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  half  the  open  space  before  he  received  a 
terrible  fire  of  mu.-kctry,  which  threw  the  entire  divi,>^i(m  into 
great    confu-ion ;   (icneral    Kobinson  was  severely  wounded. 
Neither  officers  nor  men  expected  to  l>e  met  so  soon  by  their 
old  antagonists  of  the  ^Vildemess,  and  hence  fell  back  with- 
out delay  to  the  wo^mIs  from  which  they  had  advanced,  and 
where  it  was  difficult  to  halt  and  reform  them.     Griffin's  di- 
vision, which  had  lx?cn  thrown  forward  on  Kobinson's  ri'dit, 
received  the  same  unexpected  greeting,  and  also  fell  back. 
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Crawford's  division  and  Cutler's  (formerly  Wads  worth's), 
were  hurried  forward,  and  succeeded,  after  some  sharp  fight- 
ing, in  carrying  a  part  of  the  rebel  position,  thus  relieving  the 
pressure  against  Robinson  and  Griffin. 

The  corps  was  now  developed,  and  involuntarily  fell  to  en- 
trenchingf.  The  force  which  had  thus  checked  Warren  and 
paralyzed  the  entire  movement  against  Spottsylvania,  was 
the  advanced  division  of  Longstreet's  corps,  which  had  just 
arrived.  It  was  not  till  some  hours  afterwards  that  Lee 
fully  discovered  the  extent  and  scope  of  Grant's  southward 
march,  and  not  till  night  that  he  had  succeeded  in  concen- 
trating his  army  in  front  of  Spottsylvania.  In  the  meantime, 
Meade  had  become  alarmed  for  his  right  flank  and  rear,  and 
had  halted  Hancock  at  Todd's  Tavern  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  any  movement  along  the  Catharpen  road.  Sedg- 
wick, who  had  closed  upon  Warren  and  put  a  part  of  his 
corps  into  position  facing  the  new  rebel  front,  late  in  the 
afternoon  decided  to  make  an  attack,  and  gave  orders  to  that 
effect ;  but  the  attack  was  made  by  an  insufficient  force,  con- 
sisting of  the  New  Jersey  brigade  and  Crawford's  division. 
The  former  was  repulsed,  but  the  latter  caught  a  part  of 
Ewell's  corps  in  flank,  and  drove  it  rapidly  for  some  distance, 
capturing  a  hundred  prisoners  and  one  flag.  Burnside  and 
Hancock  did  no  fighting  whatever,  so  that  between  fortifyino* 
in  front  and  watching  for  the  rebels  in  flank  and  rear,  Lee 
was  quietly  suffered  to  march  by  the  nearest  route,  and  put 
his  army  directly  in  the  road  along  which  Grant  wished  to 
march.  The  rebel  commander  showed  no  desire  to  take  the 
off^ensive  in  any  manner  whatever,  but  fell  to  work  rapidly 
and  silently  to  fortify  the  ridges  lying  about  Spottsylvania, 
which  were  to  become  his  new  bulwark  of  defense.  Fortune, 
and  the  slow  marching  of  the  national  troops,  had  favored 
him  more  than  he  ought  to  have  expected ;  the  shovels, 
picks,  and  axes  of  his  men  did  the  rest  towards  preparing 
Spottsylvania  for  the  desperate  struggle  about  to  burst  upon 
its  quiet  and  hitherto  peaceful  surroundings. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  May,  Sheridan,  with  all  the  cavalry, 
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was  dcspatclied  upon  a  movement  towards  Kiclimond  In  quest 
of  the  rebel  horse,  and  I'ur  the  purpose  of  breaking  Ix-e's  com- 
munications with  the  rear;  while  the  four  corps  of  infantry 
took  up  their  position  in  the  general  line  already  determined 
by  the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  Hancock,  inarching  to 
the  fieM  by  the  road  from  Todd's  Tavern,  went  to  Warren's 
rigJit,  and  formed  the  right  of  the  Unii>n  line  on  high  ground 
overlooking'  the  valley  of  the  l*o.  Sedi^wick  was  already  on 
Warren's  left,  and  Hurn.-ide,  crossing  the  Ny,  near  the  road 
upon  which  he  wajs  originally  expected  to  move,  formed  the 
left  of  the  line,  on  a  rid'^e  confornjinj;  to  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Xy.  Lcc  had  formed  his  army  along  the  irregular 
ridge  separating  the  vallies  of  the  Xy  and  I'o,  and  sweeping 
around  Sp(tttsylvania  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  covering  all  the 
roads  centering  at  that  place.  Ix)ngstreet  held  the  left,  Ewell 
the  center,  and  Hill  the  right.  The  contending  lines  were 
drawn  so  closely  to  each  other  that  no  advance  could  take 
place  on  cither  side  without  bringing  on  a  battle.  Neither 
army  lost  time  in  fortifying  its  position,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  usual  fu>illade  kejit  up  by  the  skirmi.-hers,  no 
fighting  took  place  during  the  day.  Ix'c  rested  content  with 
linMing  himself  ready  to  repel  attack,  while  Grant  and  his 
eubordinates  were  eagerly  seeking  for  a  flaw  or  a  weak  point  in 
the  enemy's  well  establi-hed  lines,  thr(jugh  which  an  clfective 
blow  might  \)C  struck.  During  the  afternoon,  while  engaged 
in  examining  the  nbel  lines  from  an  advanced  part  of  his 
own,  Cieneral  Sedgwick,  cmunanding  the  Sixth  corps,  was 
killed  by  a  rebel  rifle  shot,  which  struck  him  full  in  the  face. 
lie  had  just  been  bantering  the  men  near  him  for  seeking 
cover  behind  their  parai>eti»,  as  the  rebel  bullets  were  whis- 
tling oyer  them,  when  he  received  the  fatal  blow.  This  unfor- 
tunate event  caused  the  mo?t  profound  grief  throughout  the 
army,  as  well  as  in  his  own  corps,  for  he  was  not  only  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best,  bravest,  and  most  discreet  commanders, 
but  was  generally  belove<l  for  his  rare  personal  qualities.  He 
was  justly  respected  as  the  Thomas  of  the  Eastern  armies; 
endowed  with  every  manly  and  soldierly  quality,  ripe  in  ex- 
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perience,  brave  and  skillful  in  battle,  patient  and  regular  on 
the  march,  and  full  of  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  country. 
His  death  was  looked  upon  by  Grant  as  a  greater  disaster  than 
the  loss  of  an  entire  division  of  troops  would  have  been.  He 
was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  Sixth  corps,  by  General 
H.  G.  AVright,  an  officer  of  experience  and  ability. 

Durino-  the  afternoon,  a  rebel  wagon  train  was  observed 
moving  southward  towards  Spottsylvania ;  and  as  the  road 
was  not  far  from  Hancock's  right,  he  was  directed  to  cross 
the  Po,  and  after  capturing  the  train,  to  try  that  flank  of  the 
rebel  line.  The  movement  began  at  once  ;  and  although  the 
stream  was  crossed  without  any  material  difficulty  or  delay, 
nio-ht  set  In  before  a  blow  could  be  struck.  In  the  meantime 
the  wagon  train  escaped,  but  at  an  early  hour  the  next  day 
the  movement  against  the  rebel  left  was  continued.  The  en- 
tire army  was  now  in  position,  and  batteries  were  estabhshed, 
and  the  lines  well  entrenched.  Hancock  had  not  gone  far 
before  he  found  himself  stopped  by  the  deep  vallies  of  an 
affluent  of  the  Po,  beyond  which  the  enemy  was  posted  in 
great  strength.  Throwing  forward  Brooks'  brigade  still 
farther  to  the  right,  he  crossed,  and  began  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop the  rebel  position  and  strength.  In  the  meantime  it 
had  also  been  decided  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  rebel 
works  in  front  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps.  Hancock's 
movement  was  accordingly  suspended,  and  two  divisions  of 
his  corps  were  ordered  to  recross  the  Po,  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  in  the  assault.  In  obedience  to  this  order.  Gibbon 
and  Birney  were  withdrawn,  leaving  Barlow  to  hold  the 
advanced  position  already  gained,  and  to  cover  the  retrograde 
movement.  The  rebels,  however,  were  not  slow  to  perceive 
this  withdrawal,  and  therefore  hastened  to  attack  the  rear  of 
Birncy's  column.  Fearing  to  isolate  any  part  of  his  corps, 
Hancock  then  decided  to  withdraw  Barlow  also,  whose  skir- 
mishers had  already  been  attacked  and  pressed  back.  The 
rebels  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  what  they  looked  upon  as  a 
forced  retreat  of  the  troops  confronting  them,  and  made  a 
decided  attack  upon  this  division,  but  met  with  a  severe  and 
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bloody  repulse.  The  woods  takini:;  fire  complicated  the  dif- 
ficulties surrounding  Hancock*.-  rear,  l)ut  the  withdrawal  was 
finally  efrccted  in  good  order,  though  many  of  the  wounded 
were  left  behind,  to  periah  in  the  Humes  or  to  languic>h  in 
rebel  ho?j)itals. 

The  princi{)al  point  of  attack  in  Warren's  front,  was  a 
densely  wooded  ridge  which  the  rebels  had  occuj)ied  and 
strongly  fortified.  During  the  morning,  CJibbon's  division  of 
Hancock's  corps  had  this  position,  but  was  repulsed  with 
ecvcre  loss.  At  three  o'clock  r.  m.,  Crawford's  and  Cutler's 
divisions  of  Warren's  corps  made  a  strong  demonstration 
against  the  same  point,  but  with  no  better  fortune.  So  far 
the  operations  of  the  day  had  resultcil  in  no  substantial  ad- 
vantage to  the  national  arms  except  a  toleral;le  xinderstanding 
of  the  rebel  position  and  its  caj)ability  of  defense.  A  weak 
point  had  been  discovered  in  front  of  Russell's  division  of  the 
Sixth  corps,  and  a  column  of  twelve  picked  regiments,  under 
command  of  Cohmel  Kmory  Upton,  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  New  York,  an  exceedingly  able  and  intre[)id  young 
officer  of  the  regular  army,  was  formed  for  the  ])urpo3C  of 
ae^aulting  this  part  of  the  rebel  line  ;  Hancock  and  Warren 
were  informed  that  this  assault  would  be  made,  and  were  di- 
rected to  support  it  with  their  entire  c<»rps.  The  remainder 
of  the  Sixth  corps  had  similar  orders.  Upton  made  his  dispo- 
sitions with  great  care  and  discretion — instructed  his  officers 
and  men  minutely  in  the  course  they  were  to  purt-ue  during 
the  charge,  and  also  after  the  works  should  l)e  carried,  formed 
his  battalions  in  column,  and  about  five  o'clock  led  them 
gallantly  to  the  attack. 

So  carefully  had  all  his  plans  been  made,  and  so  suddenly 
and  coherently  were  they  carried  into  cffi?ct,  that  the  rebel 
lines  were  completely  broken,  and  several  guns  and  nearly  a 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  The  success  of  the  attack  was 
all  that  could  be  wished,  but  the  intrepid  young  commander 
was  not  satisfied  with  holding  the  works  he  had  captured. 
He  knew  too  well  that  the  rebels  wnidd  fall  upon  him  in 
tremendous  force  if  he  allowed  them  time  to  reform  their  dis- 
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ordered  ranks ;  he  therefore  turned  at  once  to  the  riorht  and 
left  along  their  entrenchments,  wrapping  up  and  driving  back 
the  rebels  holding  them.  The  operation  seemed  to  promise  a 
complete  victory,  but  unfortunately  the  Generals  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  support  the  movement,  did  not  lead  their 
divisions  forward  until  it  was  too  late.  Nobody  but  Grant 
and  Upton  appeared  to  have  any  confidence  that  the  rebel 
works  could  be  carried,  and  therefore  nobody  but  Upton  was 
ready  for  the  part  assigned  him.  The  balky  team  could  not 
be  made  to  pull  together,  and  hence  Upton,  after  holding 
what  he  had  gained  till  dark,  was  finally  compelled  to  fall 
back  to  his  own  works.  Thus  a  splendid  opportunity  was 
lost.  Shortly  afterwards,  Hancock  and  Warren  both  led 
their  corps  bravely  forward  upon  other  and  unshaken  sec- 
tions of  the  rebel  line,  and  although  the  men  did  all  in  their 
power  to  carry  their  standards  into  the  rebel  stronghold,  they 
wei'c  compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  after  having  suf- 
fered heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.  Generals  J.  C.  Rice 
and  T.  G.  Stevenson  being  among  the  former.  The  assaults 
were  renewed  an  hour  later,  in  the  vain  hope  that  they 
might  be  simultaneous,  and  result  in  victory,  but  this  was 
not  to  be.  The  close  of  the  day's  fighting  found  the  two 
hosts  holding  substantially  the  same  positions  they  held  in 
the  morning,  but  Grant's  confidence,  although  sorely  tried, 
remained  unshaken.  He  saw  that  the  rebel  lines  when  prop- 
erly attacked  could  be  broken,  that  the  men  composing  the 
army,  whenever  well  led,  acquitted  themselves  with  courage 
and  resolution,  and  he  therefore  felt  confident  that  success 
must  ultimately  crown  their  exertions.  At  eight  o'clock,  on 
the  11th  of  May,  he  sent  to  the  War  Department  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  bulletin :  "  We  have  ended  the  sixth  day 
of  very  heavy  fighting.  The  result  to  this  time  is  much  in 
our  favor.  Our  losses  have  been  heavy,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  enemy.  I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  be  greater. 
We  have  taken  5,000  prisoners  by  battle,  whilst  he  has  taken 
from  us  but  few  except  stragglers.     I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on 

this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.''^ 
14 
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Fi^lit  It  out  lie  (lid,  bnively,  persistently,  and  patiently, 
agaill^t  o])posiiion  and  resistance  which  might  well  have 
ehaken  even  his  iron  determination. 

On  tiie  11th  there  was  no  general  engagement,  but  continu- 
ous skirmishing  was  kept  up  and  much  time  was  devoted  to 
reconnoitering  the  enemy's  lines  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  weak 
phice    in   tiicm.     Hitherto   the   attack   had    been    ])rincipally 
against  Lee's  left  and  left  centre,  but  it  was  now  determined 
to  attack  farther  tuwards  his  right,  where  h'u*  lines  made  a 
strong  salient.     During   the  dark   and   stormy    night  of  the 
11th,  Hancocks  corps  drew  out  from  its  old  entrenchments, 
and   pas.-ing  in   rear  of  the   Sixth  corps   went   into  po.»ition 
al)out  midway  between  the  Piney  l)ranch  and  Freilerick.'»burg 
roads,  some  twelve  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  rei)el  witrks 
which  it  was  recjuired  to  storm.      Hancock  massed  his  corps 
as  follows:  Barlow's  division,  formed  i)y  brigade  in  rcgimentjd 
colunms,  doubled  on  the  center,  with   Birney's  division  de- 
ployed in  double  lines,  constituted  the  fnmt  of  attack;  Mott's 
divi.-ion  supi)orted  Birney,  while  Ciibbon's  division  was  held 
in  reserve.     The  direction  was  given  by  the  ]>oint  of  the  com- 
pass, and  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  May  liith,  the  advan- 
cing columns  emerged  from  the  woods  and  without  stopping  to 
fire  a  shot  marched  at  (piiek  time  against  the  enemy.      ^\  hen 
nearly  half  way  towards  the  hostile  line,  the  gallant  veterans 
of  the  Second  corps  burst  forth  with  a  thundering  cheer,  and 
taking  the  double  quick,  pushed  rapitUy  forward  to  the  abattis, 
tearing  it  away,  and  rolling  across  the  entrenchments  beyond 
with  an  irresistible  impulse.     The  rebels  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise but  they  rushed  to  their  arms  and  made  a  gallant  but 
ineffectual  defense.     Birney  and  Barlow  crossed  their  works 
almo.-t  simultaneously,  and  after  a  desj>erate  battle  with  bay- 
onet, clubbed  musket,  and  rifle  shot,  established  themselves 
firmly  in  the  re\>c\  stronghold.     They  captured   thirty  field 
guns,  two  rebel  Cienerals,  and  something  over  3,000  prisoners. 
Hancock,  after  apj)riping  Grant  of  his  success,  pushed  forward 
in  the  hope  of  cutting  the  rel>el  array  entirely  in  two,  and 
completing  the  victory.     He  had  struck  Lee  a  staggering 
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blow  and  another  such  would  annihilate  the  rebel  army  of 
North  Virginia.  But  the  surprise  was  now  over;  and  al- 
though the  victors  were  inspired  by  success  and  pushing  for- 
ward with  determination,  they  were  soon  checked  by  a  steady 
and  well  directed  fire  from  an  interior  line  of  works,  nearly  a 
half  mile  beyond  the  line  they  had  already  carried. 

This  checked  the  advance,  and  as  the  supporting  corps 
were  not  at  hand,  the  rebel  commander  was  enabled  to  re- 
enforce  his  center  by  drawing  troops  from  his  flanks,  and  after 
a  sharp  fight  drove  Hancock  back  t6  the  first  position  carried. 
Grant  had  foreseen  the  emergency,  and  hurried  Wright's 
Corps  to  aid  Hancock,  while  Burnside  and  Warren  were 
directed  to  attack  along  their  fronts  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting an  overwhelming  assembly  of  rebels  in  front  of  the 
captured  salient.  Meade  received  orders  to  this  effect  in 
ample  time,  but  his  execution  of  them  was  too  slow  by  twenty 
minutes  or  a  half-hour.  If  Wright  had  followed  closely  after 
Hancock,  with  his  forces  well  in  hand  ready  to  hurl  them 
upon  the  broken  lines  of  the  enemy  before  they  were  able  to 
reform,  a  complete  victory  might  have  been  won,  but  oppor- 
tunities of  this  kind  with  a  well-disciplined  army  rarely  last 
more  than  five  or  ten  minutes,  so  that  when  Wright  did  arrive, 
which  was  at  six  o'clock,  he  found  Hancock  closely  beset  by 
Lee,  who  was  now  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  re-estab- 
lish his  broken  lines.  Wright  at  once  relieved  that  part  of 
Hancock's  line  holding  the  rebel  works  to  the  right  of  the 
salient,  while  Hancock  concentrated  his  corps  on  the  left. 
Warren  and  Burnside  assaulted  about  eight  o'clock,  but  made 
no  perceptible  impression.  The  fight  now  became  general 
all  along  the  line.  Lee  made  five  furious  assaults  in  quick 
succession  with  the  intention  of  dislodging  our  men  from  the 
dearly  bought  works ;  and  although  the  rebels  fought  with 
great  fury,  planting  their  flags  in  some  instances  In  the  very 
midst  of  the  Union  troops,  they  were  repulsed  each  time  with 
great  loss.  Finding  that  Warren  could  not  carry  the  works 
in  his  front.  Cutler's  and  Grifiin's  divisions  were  sent  to  sup- 
port Hancock  and  Wright,  and  render  their  tenure  of  the 
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paHent  as  certain  as  it  could  be  made.  It  was  hoped,  too, 
that  a  new  movement  might  be  conducted  from  this  phice,  but 
our  troops  were  unable  to  advance,  though  they  ultimately 
succeeded  in  getting  oft'  twenty  of  the  captured  guns,  and 
continued  to  hold  firm  possession  of  the  salient  which  they 
had  won  at  such  a  terril)le  cost.  Lee  fortified  and  held  a 
line  only  a  few  paces  to  the  front,  so  that  his  position  became 
as  secure  as  ever. 

The  fighting  of  this  day  was  as  severe  as  any  during  the 
war,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  musketry  firing  was  ever  kept 
up  so  incessantly  as  it  wa.-*  by  the  contending  troops  near  the 
cai)tured  salient.  The  whole  forest  within  range  was  blighted 
by  it,  and  one  tree  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  was  actually 
cut  in  two  by  the  leaden  bullets  which  struck  it.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  was  great,  but,  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
Union  army  confirmed  Grant  in  his  plans,  and  reassured  the 
army  in  its  own  prowess. 

The  terrific  battle  of  the  r2th,  having  resulted  in  Tx^c's 
retirinf'  to  his  inner  line,  flrant  soon  decided  to  undertake  a 
movement  again.-t  his  right  flank.  "With  this  view,  the  Fifth 
corps  was  withdrawn  fri»m  its  oM  position,  on  the  right,  ami 
directed  to  move  by  the  rear  of  the  army  to  the  extreme  left. 
The  march  l>egan  at  ten  o'chn^k  on  the  night  of  the  loth,  but 
owin«r  to  the  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen  the  day  l)efore,  and 
to  the  dense  fog  which  arose  during  the  night,  the  tntops 
moved  with  great  difticulty,  and  although  fires  had  been 
lighted  to  guide  them  through  the  trackless  woods,  they  did 
not  reach  the  left  of  the  line  till  daylight,  and  then  in  such  a 
jaded  condition  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  making  a 
successful  attack.  The  Sixth  corps  fiiUowcd  close  upon  the 
Fifth,  and  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  Second,  and  after 
much  skirmishing  with  several  sharp  combats,  intermitted  by 
maneuvers  and  marches  for  position,  hard  work  upon  roads 
and  a  change  of  base  to  Acquia  Creek,  Grant  formed  his 
army  on  the  18th,  facing  nearly  east,  with  its  left  flank  at 
Massaponax  Church,  and  the  right  on  the  Fredericksburg 
road.     Lee  ha<l  gradually  extended  his  lines  m  the  same  di- 
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rection,  covering  himself  wherever  it  was  possible  by  rifle- 
trench  and  impenetrable  slashings.  By  dawn  of  this  day,  the 
army  was  in  position  for  an  assault.  It  was  hoped  that  by 
throwino-  a  part  of  Hancock's  corps  rapidly  back  to  the 
ground  of  its  former  victory,  the  enemy  might  be  caught 
napping.  Accordingly  the  divisions  of  Gibbon  and  Barlow, 
supported  by  Birney,  and  Tyler's  division  of  heavy  artillery, 
drawn  fi'om  the  defenses  of  Washington,  were  selected  for 
this  purpose,  and  moved  to  the  attack  in  two  lines,  but  they 
were  met  by  the  enemy  before  they  had  advanced  a  quarter 
of  a  mile ;  after  suffering  severe  loss  in  trying  to  force  their 
way  through  the  slashing  that  encumbered  the  ground,  they 
were  forced  to  retire. 

Grant  had,  in  the  meantime,  determined  to  carry  the  army 
forward  by  a  turning  movement  towards  the  south.  Prepara- 
tions for  putting  this  plan  into  eflPect  were  begun  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  19th,  but  the  enemy  perceiving  something  of 
Grant's  intention,  made  a  bold  demonstration  against  his  ex- 
treme right,  now  held  by  the  heavy  artillery  division  under 
Tyler.  Ewell  sallied  out  from  his  works,  crossed  the  Ny 
above  Tyler's  position,  and  swung  in  behind  him  striking  the 
Fredericksburg  road  and  taking  possession  of  an  ammunition 
train  then  marching  to  join  the  army.  Tyler  met  this  move- 
ment promptly  and  vigorously,  driving  the  rebels  quickly  from 
the  road  and  into  the  woods  beyond.  His  men  were  unused 
to  battle,  although  they  had  been  in  service  nearly  two  years, 
but  they  fought  like  veterans,  or  even  better  and  much  more 
recklessly.  {Shortly  after  the  action  began,  the  Second  and 
Fifth  corps,  were  sent  to  Tyler's  support  and  with  him  drove 
Ewell  back  into  his  works,  taking  several  hundred  prisoners. 
This  threw  Lee  again  upon  the  defensive,  and  enabled  Grant 
to  renew  his  southward  march  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  direct- 
ing his  columns  by  the  way  of  Milford  Station,  and  Chester- 
field towards  the  North  Anna  Kiver.  Lee,  however,  had 
again  the  shorter  line  and  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  his  army 
towards  Richmond  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  his  relent- 
less adversary. 
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On  emerging  from  the  Wildcrnes;*,  Grant  had  (Irsj)atched 
Sheridan  with  the  cavalry,  led  by  Merritt,  Gregg,  ami  Wilson, 
on  a  raid,  with  orders  to  engage  the  rebel  cavalry,  break  up 
Lee's  cunununicalion:*,  and  then  to  threaten  Hichniond,  and 
eventually  conmiunicate  with  Butler  on  the  Jamc;*  Kiver. 
Making  a  detour  in  the  direction  of  Frederickj^burix,  and  then 
moving  directly  Pouthward,  Sheridan  cropped  the  North  Anna 
on  the  10th,  and  struck  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  at  Beaver 
Dam  Station,  dentroying  ten  miles  of  track,  two  ]ocomotive)», 
three  trains  of  car.",  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  rations.  He 
also  liberated  four  hun<lred  pri^'oner»,  taken  in  the  NN  iidemess 
and  n(.w  on  the  road  to  captivity  in  Libby  prison.  The  march 
had  hardly  begun  before  Lee's  scouts  informed  him  of  it.  As 
was  expected,  Stuart  with  the  mass  of  rebel  cavalry,  started 
at  once  in  ])ur.«uit,  and  came  up  with  Sheridan's  rear  on  the 
Xortii  Anna,  but  was  ea.-ily  repulsed.  Sheridan  crossed  the 
South  Anna  at  Ground  Squirrel  Bridge  and  pu>hed  on  to- 
wards Kichmond  with  Mtrritt  and  Wil.-(»n,  but  sent  (iretrtr  to 
the  left  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  railroad  at  Ashland 
Station.  Moving  rapidly,  Ciregg  reached  the  station  just  after 
daylight,  and  destn)yed  one  train  f»f  cars,  a  large  lot  of  army 
pujiplics  and  six  miles  of  track.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  his 
rear  brigade  was  attacked  l)y  Stuart,  but  after  a  hharp  fight, 
succeeded  in  driving;  him  off.  Sheri<lan  movinjj  down  the  di- 
rect  turnpike  toward."  Kichmond,  found  the  main  part  of  the 
rebel  cavalry  in  position  near  the  Yellow  Tavern,  whore  a 
sharp  fight  ensued,  in  which  Custer's  brigade  of  Merritt's  di- 
vision, and  Wilson's  divi-ion  to(>k  the  principal  part.  The 
tcIkIs  were  quickly  routed,  losing  three  guns  and  a  number 
of  prisoners,  besides  General  Stuart  and  J.  B.  Gordon  mor- 
tally wounded. 

After  this  action  a  demonstration  was  made  in  the  direction 
of  liichmond,  but  the  works  of  that  place  were  thought  to  be 
too  strong  and  too  strongly  manned,  to  be  attacked  with  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success.  Sheridan  therefore  halted  his 
command  till  nearly  midnight,  at  which  time  he  resumed  the 
march,  Wilson  in  advance,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  be- 
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tween  the  Chickahomlny  and  the  Illchmond  defences  to  Fair 
Oaks  and  thence  to  the  James  River.  The  marching  col- 
umns were  undisturbed  except  by  the  bursting  of  an  occa- 
sional torpedo,  which  the  rebels  had  planted  in  the  roads,  till 
the  advanced  guard  had  reached  the  Mechanicsville  pike, 
where  a  halt  was  called  and  the  advanced  division  massed. 
This  delay  arose  from  the  necessity  of  finding  a  new  guide, 
and  lookinnr  out  the  road  which  could  be  no  longer  seen  on 
account  of  darkness  ;  but  the  halt  had  hardly  been  called  when 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  rebel  works,  not  over  two  hundred 
yards  distant  opened  upon  the  unsuspecting  troopers,  throw- 
ing them  momentarily  into  considerable  confusion.  Wilson 
however,  deployed  both  brigades  of  his  division  promptly,  and 
drove  the  rebel  skirmishers  back  into  their  works.  Shortly 
afterwards  daylight  appeared  and  revealed  the  true  situation 
of  affairs,  showing  the  rebel  works  resting  upon  the  bluffs  of 
the  Chickahominy  so  closely  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  con- 
tinuing the  march  any  farther  towards  Fair  Oaks.  By  this 
time  Gresa:  with  the  rear  division  had  also  been  attacked. 
The  whole  command  was  now  wedged  in  between  the  rebel 
works  in  front,  and  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy  in  rear. 
Sheridan,  however,  was  not  long  in  finding  a  way  out.  Or- 
dering Wilson  and  Gregg  to  hold  their  position  at  all  hazards, 
he  directed  Merritt  to  force  a  crossing  of  the  Chickahominy, 
driving  away  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  to  repair  the  bridge 
which  the  rebels  had  destroyed  a  few  days  before.  This  was 
done  in  handsome  style,  after  Custer  had  essayed  a  crossing 
and  failed ;  and  although  the  rebel  force  continued  to  press 
Wilson  and  GregCTi  the  command  was  withdrawn  without  se- 
rious  loss.  The  march  was  then  resumed  by  the  way  of  Pole 
Green  Church  to  Gaines'  Mill,  where  the  entire  corps  en- 
camped for  the  night.  The  next  day  it  recrossed  the  Chick- 
ahominy by  fording,  at  the  bottom  bridges,  and  continued  the 
march  by  the  way  of  White  Oak  Swamp  and  Malvern  Hill, 
to  Haxall's  Landino;,  where  Sheridan  communicated  with 
Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred. 

This  raid  was  a  success  in  one  essential  particular,  leading 
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to  the  victory  at  Yellow  Tavern,  which  was  complete,  m  so 
far  as  it  put  an  end  to  the  tUncied  superiority  of  the  rebel 
cavalry.  It  was  observed  always  afterwards  that  they  could 
not  make  head  successfully  against  the  national  horse,  unless 
BUj)ported  and  re-enforced  by  intlmtry.  Sheridan's  trooj>cr8 
were  corres[)oudingly  im[)rovcd  by  their  achievements. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

butler's  movements  on  the  JAMES  —  DEFEAT  AT  DRURY'S  BLTTFF — 
SHUT  UP  AT  BERMUDA  HUNDRED  —  HE  FAILS  TO  CARRY  OUT  A 
DECISIVE  POLICY  —  SIGEL  REPULSED  AT  NEW  MARKET  —  HE  RE- 
TREATS— IS  RELIEVED  BY  HUNTER — HUNTER  ASSUMES  THE  OFFEN- 
SIVE— HIS  ENGAGEMENT  AT  PIEDMONT — ADVANCE  TO  LYNCHBURG 
— RETIRES  BY  THE  LINE  OF  THE  KANAWHA  TO  WHEELING — SUF- 
FERING OF  HIS  COMMAND — STAMPEDE  OF  HUNDRED-DAY  MEN — 
hunter's  MISTAKE — SHERIDAN  ORDERED  TOWARDS  CHARLOTTES- 
VILLE   AND   GORDONSVILLE. 

An  important  part  of  Grant's  plan  of  operations  was  the 
movement  of  Butler's  column  from  Fortress  Monroe.  A  con- 
siderable force  hitherto  engaged  in  profitless  coastwise  expe- 
ditions had  been  concentrated  at  that  place  under  Gillmore 
and  W.  F.  ^mith, — the  former  commanding  the  Tenth,*  and 
the,  latter  the  Eighteenth  corps, — in  all,  not  far  from  30,000 
men.  This  force,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  divis^ion  of 
horse  under  Kautz,  stationed  at  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
was  assembled  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point.  Butler 
was,  therefore,  in  position  to  move  by  the  Peninsular  route 
directly  upon  Richmond,  or  to  throw  his  force  suddenly  by 
transports  to  some  convenient  point  on  the  James,  threatening 
the  rebel  capital  from  the  south  side.  The  latter  was  the  real 
plan  in  view,  but  with  the  intention  of  misleading  the  rebels, 
Butler  on  the  1st  of  May  made  a  feint  of  striking  from  the 
York  River  as  well  as  along  the  Peninsula.  Kautz,  with  his 
mounted  division,  also  moved  forward  from  Suffolk.     Hav- 

*The  Tenth  corps  was  composed  of  three  divisions  under  Terry,  Ames  and 
Turner ;  the  Eighteenth,  of  two  divisions  under  Weitzel  and  Brooks,  with  a 
brigade  of  colored  troops  under  Hinks. 
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in^  ini>lic«l  a  small  force  to  witliin  a  few  miles  of  KiclimoiKl, 
he  withdrew  rapidly  and  embarked  Wit*  entire  force  on  hoard 
the  tran-j)ort8  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  4th,  and  steamed  down  the 
York  and  up  the  Jame;*,  convoyed  by  a  fleet  of  ^un-hoata 
under  Admiral  Lee.  The  next  day  he  landed  detachments  of 
his  force  at  Wilson's  wharf,  Fort  Powhattan,  and  the  main 
body  of  his  army  at  City  i*(/mt  and  lienmid:.  Hundred,  two 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Apj)omattox.  This  point  was 
selected  as  being  susceptible  of  easy  defense,  and  also  aftording 
a  good  base  for  operations  aj^ain^t  either  Petersburg  or  Rich- 
mond as  well  as  the  railroa<l  connecting  them.  The  landing 
was  made  without  resi.-tance,  and  on  the  next  day  Smith 
moved  out  towards  the  Peter^bur'r  and  I\ichmond  road,  but 
failed  to  reach  it.  On  the  Tth  he  was  re-enforced  by  a  part 
of  Ciilhuore's  corps,  struck  the  railroad  near  Walthall  Junc- 
tion, and  iumiediately  l>egan  the  work  of  destruction,  pushing 
towards  Petersburg.  During  these  operations  he  encountered 
and  drove  back  the  rebels  under  I).  If.  Hill,  and  made  ra|»id 
progress  in  the  t.isk  assigned  to  him.  While  this  was  going 
on.  Butler,  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  was  engaged  in  estab- 
lirhin;;  a  strong  defensive  line  across  the  neck  at  li«'rmuda 
Ilundn'd.  :in<l  in  concentratinj;  the  detachments  of  his  c(»m- 
mand.  About  this  time  he  heard  of  I^jc's  retrograde  move- 
ment towards  Pichmond,  closely  pursued  by  the  .Army  of  the 
Potomac  ;  he  therefore  withdrew  Smitii  who  ha<l  reached 
Swift  Creek,  three  miles  from  Petersburg,  concentrated  his 
available  force  on  the  railroad,  and  turned  his  face  towards 
Kicbmctnd,  with  the  intention  of  getting  there  before  (irant. 
Pu-hint:  n<trthwanl  he  drove  the  rel>el  force  of  observation 
beyond  Prcjctor's  Creek,  into  their  entrenched  positifm  near 
Drury's  Bluff,  an«l  by  the  loth,  made  his  arrangements  to  as- 
sault an<l  drive  them  from  that  fortification. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  Richmond  authorities  were  not 
idle.  As  sf)on  as  Butler's  movement  had  developed  itself, 
they  summoned  Beauregard  from  Charleston  with  all  the 
troops  that  could  be  gathered  in  Creorgia,  and  North  and 
South  Carolina.     This  force,  together  with  the  local  militia 
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and  the  garrison  of  Richmond,  amounted  to  somethhig  like 
20,000  men  ;  and  instead  of  being  divided  by  the  operations 
against  the  railroad  as  had  been  supposed,  they  were  assem- 
bled in  the  works  extending  from  the  railroad  to  Drury's 
Bluff.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  Beauregard  as- 
sumed the  offensive  and  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog  made  a 
general  attack  upon  Butler's  long  and  attenuated  line.  The 
rebel  commander  had  left  Whiting's  division  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Petersburg,  and  his  plan  was  for  this  division  to  ad- 
vance and  seize  Butler's  line  of  retreat,  while  the  main  force 
interposed  itself  between  his  right  flank  and  the  James  River. 
The  attack  was  made  with  unusual  vigor,  and  being  favored 
by  the  darkness  of  the  morning  was  at  first  almost  entirely 
successful.  Smith's  right  brigade  under  Heckman  was  swept 
away,  and  routed;  but  just  at  this  juncture  General  Ames 
threw  forward  three  regiments  of  his  division,  which  had  been 
placed  in  reserve  to  support  Smith,  and  happily  succeeded  in 
checking  the  advancing  rebels  just  as  they  were  about  to  seize 
the  road  to  Bermuda  Hundred.  While  this  turning  move- 
ment was  in  progress  Beauregard  attacked  Weitzel's  and 
Brook's  divisions  of  Smith's  corps,  wnth  great  fury,  but  was 
easily  repulsed. 

This  fortunate  result  was  partially  due  to  the  ingenuity  of 
General  Smith,  who  had  made  an  entanglement  of  telegraph 
wire,  covering  a  part  of  his  front.  Being  checked  on  all  sides, 
the  advantage  of  Beauregard's  offensive  was  lost,  but  he  now 
determined  to  renew  his  turning  movement  against  the  Union 
rio-ht,  by  marching  to  the  southward,  by  a  route  nearer  to  the 
James.  This  caused  Smith  to  fall  back  so  as  to  protect  the 
trains  and  to  cover  the  roads  leading  to  the  depots  at  Bermuda 
Hundred.  His  front  was  too  much  extended  already  for  a 
defensive  battle  and  an  offensive  one  with  such  a  leader  as 
Butler,  was  then  out  of  the  question.  Gillmore's  position 
was  not  seriously  attacked.  His  right  brigade  felt  the  shock 
of  the  assault  against  Smith,  but  the  left  of  his  line  did  not 
fire  a  shot.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  darkness  of  the 
day  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  discover  the  rebel  move- 
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nicnts,  and  also  to  tlic  inexplicable  tardiness  on  the  part  of 
A\  hiring.  Had  liulk'r  thrown  Gillniorc  forward  promptly 
against  the  rebel  right,  it  niu>t  have  relieved  the  pre.-sure 
against  Smith,  and  enabled  the  army  to  hoiil  its  position  if 
not  to  iiiHict  an  overwhelming  defeat  upon  the  rebels.  But 
instead  of  doing  this,  he  caused  (iillmore  to  conform  to  Smith's 
retrograde  movement  ami  finally  allowed  himself  to  be  .-hut 
up  in  the  cul  de  sac  at  IVrmuda  Hundred,  not  to  emerge 
from  there  again  permanently  fi>r  an  entire  year. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  national  cause,  thai  Butler 
did  not  pursue  a  vigonjus  and  determined  jxtlicy,  immediately 
after  landing  his  army  on  the  south  .-ideof  the  .lames;  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  perception  of  the  strategic  importance 
of  his  operations,  or  of  the  relative  value  of  the  j)oints  before 
him.  He  should  have  marched  with  all  possible  celerity  upon 
Petersburg  with  his  entire  force,  except  the  few  men  re(|uired 
to  mark  out  and  f>ccupy  the  lines  of  defense  at  Bermuda 
Humhid  or  City  Point;  but  instead  of  doing  this  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  well  defined  plan.  He  neither  marched  nip- 
idly  nor  fought  vigorously  in  any  directi(»n,  and  hence  did 
no  serious  damage  to  the  enemy.  It  is  claimed  as  a  ju.-'tifi- 
cation  of  his  cour-^c,  that  his  orders  from  CJrant  were  vague, 
and  uncertain  in  their  tenor,  but  this  is  a  poor  excuse,  (irant 
imlicatecl  his  wishes  in  general  term^,  told  him  to  fortify  at 
liermuda  Hundred,  to  break  up  railroads,  and  to  make  Ivich- 
niond  the  objective  point  of  his  campaign,  but  the  details  of 
the  various  operations  necessary,  were  left  entirely  to  Butler 
and  his  able  subordinates.  Even  if  these  details,  as  they 
were  afterwards  developed,  had  been  8[)ecifically  sancticined  by 
the  Lieutenant-Creneral,  Butler  would  not  have  been  justifie<l ; 
for  being  on  the  ground  in  person  and  fully  informed  of  the 
rebel  movements,  it  was  his  duty  to  arrange  his  details  to  suit 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
]»recise  import  of  (irant's  written  and  verbid  in^trucli<»ns, 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  <loubt  as  to  his  expectations, 
and  there  is  less  as  to  what  shouhl  have  been  done.  The 
convictions  of  most  sensible  persons  upon  the  merits  of  this 
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question  are  fixed,  and  no  amount  of  vagueness  in  the  official 
directions,  can  justify  Butler  for  failing  to  thoroughly  break 
the  railroads,  scatter  the  inferior  forces  of  Beauregard,  and 
secure  Petersburg  at  least. 

The  small  army  in  West  Virginia,  formed  the  second  co-op- 
erating column,  in  aid  of  Grant's  general  movement  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Sigel  divided  it  into  two  detach- 
ments, one  composed  of  a  division  of  infantry  and  Averill's 
cavalry  operating  through  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha  against 
the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  while  the  other 
under  Sigel's  immediate  command,  marched  up  the  Shenan- 
doah towards  Staunton  and  Lynchburg.  These  movements 
began  on  the  1st  of  May,  but  on  the  15th,  Sigel  encountered 
the  rebels  under  Breckenridge  at  New  Market,  and  after  a 
severe  engagement  with  considerable  loss,  was  repulsed,  and 
fell  back  beyond  Cedar  Creek.  He  was  at  once  relieved  by 
that  zealous  and  gallant,  though  not  fortunate  officer.  General 
Hunter,  who  assumed  the  offensive  without  delay.  Hunter 
was  instructed  to  march  upon  Staunton,  and  after  capturing 
that  place  and  breaking  up  the  railroad  towards  Charlottes- 
ville, to  move  rapidly  to  Lynchburg.  He  encountered  the 
rebels  at  Piedmont,  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  after  a  severe 
engagement  of  four  or  five  hours,  drove  them  from  the  field, 
capturing  1500  prisoners  and  8  field  guns.  On  the  8th, 
Hunter  formed  a  junction  with  Crook  and  Averill  at  Staun- 
ton, and  then  directed  his  march  by  the  way  of  Lexington 
towards  Lynchburg,  without  encountering  any  decided  resist- 
ance, and  made  his  arrangements  for  an  attack ;  but  mean- 
while the  Richmond  authorities  had  become  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  that  important  place,  and  directed  Lee  tc  detach  a 
force  for  its  defense.  These  troops  had  begun  to  arrive  be- 
fore Hunter  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  as  his 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  he  determined  not  to 
hazard  an  attack,  but  to  retire  by  the  line  of  the  Kanawha, 
choosing  this  line  because  he  deemed  it  safe  from  interruption 
by  a  force  moving  from  Richmond  by  the  way  of  Charlottes- 
ville, and  also  for  the  reason  that  it  promised  to  bring  him  to 
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supplies  in  a  much  sliortcr  time.  A  (k-pot  of  military  stores 
had  been  left  by  Crook  at  Charlestown,  a  few  days  before, 
under  charge  of  two  regiments  of  hundred  day  men,  but  un- 
fortunately for  Hunter  these  troops  allowed  themselves  to  be 
stampeded  by  guerrillas, 'and  after  burning  most  of  the  stores 
removed  the  remainder  farther  down  the  river. 

The  line  of  march,  lying  in  the  desolate  mountain  region  of 
AVest  \  irginia.  Hunter  found  great  difficulty  in  sustaining  the 
strength  and  resolution  of  his  forces,  but  after  a  wearlwjmo 
march  and   much   suffering,  he  reached    the   Ohio   Hivcr    at 
AVheeling,  whence  he  returned  to  Murtinsburg  by  rail.      He 
connnitted  a  grave  nji.-take  in  retreatin^r  bv  ^uch  a  circuitous 
and  eccentric  line  ;  for  it  left  the  entire  Siu-nandoah  \  alley 
open  to  rebel  incursions,  and  ultimately  enabled  Early  to  cross 
the  Potomac  and  threaten  Wa.^hington.     Grant's  main  object 
in  sending  him  towards  Lynchburg  was  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  railroads  at  that  point,  and  to  cut  off'  the  supplies  of 
grain  an<l  meat  drawn  from  South-wot  ^'irginia  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  troops  defending   the  rebel  capital.     After  the 
Army  of  the  Poti»mac  had  crossed  the  James,  (irant  detached 
Sheridan    with    (rre«rir's    and   Torbert's   dlvi-ions    to    march 
through  the  country  by  the  way  of  Charlottesville,  f<»r  the 
j)urpo.M;  of  con)pleting  the  destruction  of  all  the  railroad  lines 
north  of  Kichmund,  an<l  then  to  join   Hunter  somewhere  l)e- 
twccn  Staunton  and  Petersburg.     These  operations,  it  was 
hoped,  would  render  it  impossible  for  Lee  to  make  an  offin- 
sive  return  towards  Washington  with  a  large  force,  but  Sheri- 
dan did  not  succeed  in  getting  farther  than  Trevillian  Station 
where  he  had  a  blixxly  and  obstinate  buttle  with  the  rebel 
cavalry  under  Hampton. 
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FORWARD — THE  UNION  ARMY  AT  THE  NORTH  ANNA — LEE  IN  POSITION 
—  WARREN  CROSSES  AT  JERICHO — HANCOCK  CAPTURES  COUNTY 
BRIDGE — THREE  CORPS  ACROSS  THE  RIVER — THE  REBEL  POSITION 
IMPREGNABLE  —  PREPARING  FOR  A  NEW  MOVEMENT — SHERIDAN 
REJOINS  THE  ARMY — WILSON'S  DEMONSTRATIONS— NEW  TURNING 
MOVEMENT  TO  THE  PAMUNKY — DETAILS  OF  THE  OPERATION — LEE'S 
LiXK — SHERIDAN  DEFEATS  THE  REBEL  CAVALRY  AT  HAWES'  SHOP — 
GRANT  MOVES  INTO  POSITION — INTRODUCTORY  ENGAGEMENTS — PO- 
SITION OF  THE  CONTENDING  ARMIES  NEAR  THE  TOLOPOTOMY — 
THE  ATTACK — THE  FAILURE — GRANT'S  PRACTICE  IN  REGARD  TO 
DETAILS — OBSERVATIONS. 

In  pursuance  of  his  determination  to  fight  it  out  on  that 
line,  Grant  continued  his  march  towards  Richmond,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  Lee  in  a  disadvantageous  position,  and  deal- 
ing him  a  crushing  blow.  Flanking  operations  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  are  usually  regarded  as  being  extremely 
hazardous,  affording  him  good  and  frequent  opportunity  for 
sudden  and  effective  return  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  southward 
march  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  Spottsylvania,  so 
great  were  the  skill  and  precision  of  every  movement,  that 
Lee  made  no  effort  to  interfere ;  but  holding  high  ground 
which  covered  the  direct  road  to  Eichmond,  and  seeing  all 
that  was  done,  he  hastened  southward  also,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Anna.  Grant, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  to  make  a  considerable  detour,  and  to 
move  by  poor  and  devious  roads,  so  that  when  he  reached  the 
North  Anna  near  the  railroad  crossing,  on  the  23d  of  May, 
he  found  his  wily  antagonist  already  in  position,  covering  the 
railroad  junction,  and  ready  to  dispute  his  farther  progress. 
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The  prospect  seemed  uninvitinf;  enough,  but  Grant  was  not 
the  pcr.-on  to  take  appearances  tor  well-assured  facts ;  he 
therefore  (trdercd  Warren,  whose  corps  was  on  the  rijrht,  to 
cross  the  river  at  Jericho,  and  to  try  the  enemy's  position. 
The  crossinjr  was  made  in  handsome  stvle,  and  the  rebels 
were  driven  back  nearly  to  the  Virginia  Central  Kailroad. 
Warren's  corps  was  formed  a»  follows:  Cutler  on  the  right, 
Griffin  in  the  center,  and  Crawford  on  the  hft. 

Ix'c  at  once  threw  forward  the  divisions  of  Wilcox  and 
Ileth  to  drive  Warren  into  the  river,  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  hcavv  lo-s  by  (Jrifhn.  The  relwl  commander  then  de- 
tached tiiree  brigades  under  Brown  for  the  |»ur|)ose  of  aj'sail- 
ing  the  right  tiank  of  Warren's  line.  Marching  ra|»idly 
along  the  railroad  till  a  sufficient  distance  had  been  gained, 
Brown  moved  his  command  by  the  right  flank,  falling  upon 
Cutler,  not  yet  fairly  in  po.-ition,  swept  his  left  back,  and 
threw  the  entire  division  into  confusion.  Ciriffin  became 
again  involved,  and  for  a  f<w  minutes  was  in  considerable 
jeopardv.  But  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  Eighty-third 
Pennsvlvania,  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCov  commandinir,  has- 
tcning  forwanl  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  line,  made  an  effective 
charge,  striking  Brown's  regiments  in  flank,  an<l  driving  them 
rapidly  back.  Keassured  by  this  favorable  turn  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  contest,  the  lines  of  the  shaken  divisions  were 
soon  re-established,  and  the  reliels  completely  driven  off,  leav- 
ing 1,000  prisoners  in  Warren's  possession.  His  lines  were 
rapi<lly  intrenched,  and  rendered  safe  against  all  direct  at- 
tacks. Hancock  struck  the  river  at  the  County  Bridge,  a 
mile  west  of  the  railroad  crossing  ;  but  the  rebels  had  con- 
structed a  t^te-de-pont  covering  this  bridge,  overlooked  by  a 
heavy  line  of  entrenchments  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  capture  these  works  in  order  to  effect 
a  passage.  Birncy's  division  of  the  Second  corps  was  charged 
with  this  perilous  duty,  and  about  an  hour  before  sundown, 
under  the  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  corps  of  artillery 
placed  in  position  under  Colonel  Tidball,  the  assault  waa 
made,  the  brigades  of  Egan  and  Pierce  bearing  the  brunt  of 
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the  fight.  Advancing  at  a  double-quick,  those  gallant  veter- 
ans carried  the  bridge  head  in  the  handsomest  manner,  cap- 
turing some  30  or  40  prisoners,  who  were  left  in  the  trench 
by  their  flying  companions.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
Second  corps  pushed  across  the  bridge  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  rebels  having  drawn  back 
their  line  during  the  night. 

The  Sixth  corps  crossed  at  Jericho.  Thus  three  corps  were 
safely  on  the  south  side  confronting  Lee  once  more  ;  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  they  could  not  communicate  with 
each  other,  on  account  of  a  strong  salient  in  the  rebel  lines 
restino-  on  the  bank  of  the  river  between  the  two  points  of 
passage.  It  seems  that  Lee  had  formed  the  left  half  of  his 
army  across  the  neck  of  land  lying  between  Little  River  and 
the  North  Anna,  the  extreme  left  resting  on  the  former,  and 
the  center  on  the  latter,  while  the  right  wing  was  thrown 
back  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  left.  In  order  to  establish 
communication  between  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  Grant  ordered  Burnside  to  make  a  crossing 
between  the  points  at  which  Warren  and  Hancock  had 
crossed,  but  this  order  could  not  be  carried  out.  Critten- 
den's division,  which  was  charged  with  its  execution,  was 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss ;  while  Crawford's  division,  which 
made  a  demonstration  from  Warren's  front  towards  the  new 
point  of  crossing,  was  thrust  back  upon  the  river  and  com- 
pelled to  return  to  its  works,  narrowly  escaping  a  serious 
disaster.  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  Lee  succeeded 
in  maintaining  his  center  in  its  salient  position,  and  therefore 
in  keeping  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  so  divided  as  to  render 
it  incapable  of  advancing  except  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
haviniT  either  winjr  overwhelmed  before  it  could  receive  succor 
from  the  other.  Grant  examined  the  situation  with  great 
care,  but  the  rebel  position  was  found  to  be  impregnable  ;  he 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  away  the  advantage 
which  he  had  already  gained  by  his  brilliant  double  passage 
of  the  river,  and  issued  orders  for  the  army  to  withdraw  to 

the  north  side  preparatory  to  a  new  turning  movement. 
15 
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In  the  meantime,  Sheridan  wiih  the  cavalry  had  rejoined 
the  Army  ot"  the  Potomac,  having  niarclied  northward  by  the 
way  of  the  White  House  and  Aylett's,  on  the  Mattapony. 
On  the  2.3th,  Wilson's  division  crossed  the  North  Anna  at 
Jericho,  and  made  a  demonstration  of  crossing  Little  Kiver 
on  the  extreme  rij;ht  of  the  arniv  :  but  that  stream  was  found 
impa.^^ablc.  lie  wa.-*,  however,  tlirectcd  to  make  a  vigorous 
bhow  of  crossing,  and  did  so,  with  the  view  of  attracting  Lee's 
attention  in  that  direction  while  the  army  was  withdrawing 
in  another.  Torlxirt's  and  (Jregg's  divisions,  pujuxtrted  by 
Ivu-i.-^ell's  division  of  the  Sixth  corps,  the  next  day  moved 
down  the  North  Anna,  for  the  jiurjtose  of  seizing  the  cross- 
ings of  the  Pamunky.  Torbcrt  was  sent  to  Taylor's  Ford 
with  orders  to  make  a  demonstration  of  crossing  there  till 
after  dark.  Gregg  was  ordered  to  Littlcpagc's  Ford,  with 
similar  instructions.  After  leaving  detachments  at  these  fords 
to  keep  up  the  feint,  both  divisions  were  to  march  rapidly 
umler  cover  of  darkness  to  the  ford  at  Ilanovertown,  and  to 
cross  without  delay.  These  movements  were  admirably  ancl 
rapitlly  executed,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Tor- 
Ix-rt's  leading  brigade  forced  a  p.issage,  driving  back  a  strong 
cavalrv  picket  and  capturing  some  30  or  40  prisoners.  Tor- 
bcrt followed  quickly  with  the  rest  of  the  division,  driving 
Crordon's  cavalry  brigade  from  Ilanovertown  and  pursuing 
it  to  Cramp's  Creek.  Circgg  joined  Torlxirt  at  this  jdacc,  and 
Kussell  encamped  near  the  crossing  of  the  river,  covering  all 
approaches  to  it.  By  this  skillful  and  rapid  handling  (jf  the 
cavalry,  (irant  completely  masked  his  plans  till  their  execu- 
tion had  l>cen  nade  certain.  On  the  night  of  the  2<»th  the 
Second,  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  retired  silently  to  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  by  different  bridges,  and  the  next  day  headed 
towards  the  new  crossing  of  the  Pamunky,  reaching  and 
crossing  that  stream  without  molestation  <»r  difficulty.  The 
Sixth  corps  led  the  van,  followc<l  closely  by  the  Fifth,  Ninth 
and  Second  corps  in  their  order, — the  whole  covered  in  flank 
and  rear  by  the  march  of  Wilson's  horse.  The  Second  corps, 
however,  crossed  four  miles  further  up  the  river.     Thus  by 
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the  night  of  the  27th,  the  whole  army  stood  intact  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Pamunky.  This  stream  is  made  by  the 
union  of  the  North  and  Sourh  Anna,  and  with  the  Mattapony 
forms  the  York,  at  the  head  of  which  is  situated  West  Point, 
now  become  the  base  of  supplies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  single  passage.  Grant  compelled 
Lee  to  pass  two  rivers,  the  last  remaining  barriers  of  impor- 
tance which  obstructed  the  march  of  the  Union  soldiers. 
While  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  on  the  North  Anna,  its 
base  was  shifted  from  Fredericksburg  to  Port  Royal,  on  the 
Rappahannock.  Those  who  have  doubted  Grant's  capacity 
to  maneuver  should  study  carefully  the  details  of  the  com- 
binations just  related.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  admir- 
able than  the  regularity  with  which  the  different  subdivisions 
of  the  army,  performed  the  marches  assigned  them,  nor  more 
profound  than  the  judgment  displayed  by  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
jeral  in  the  calculations  and  instructions  upon  which  these 
marches  were  based.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Lee  was  not 
long  kept  in  ignorance  of  Grant's  real  designs,  and  having 
the  inside  line,  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  detour  made  by 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  not  remarkable  that  he 
should  again  interpose  himself  between  the  invaders  and  the 
Chickahominy,  covering  the  rebel  capital.  His  line  of  battle 
was  formed  facing  north-east,  and  was  far  enough  advanced 
to  cover  the  railroads  runninsT-  northward  from  Richmond. 
Grant  was  therefore  compelled  to  force  him  back  before  try- 
ing to  pass  the  Chickahominy.  With  this  object  in  view, 
Sheridan  was  pushed  out  towards  Hawes'  shop,  where,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  he  encountered  the  rebel  cavalry 
under  Hampton,  the  successor  of  Stuart.  A  long  and  se- 
verely-contested battle  ensued  in  which  the  dismounted  troop- 
ers of  Davies,  Gregg  and  Custer  took  the  principal  part. 
Sheridan  succeeded  in  holding  the  junction  of  the  roads  for 
which  he  had  fought,  and  in  driving  the  rebels  from  the  field 
with  a  loss  of  over  800  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
Grant  threw  forward  the  army  at  once,  and  assumed  a  posi- 
tion in  front  of  that  place.     Lee  was  therefore  compelled  to 
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move  rearward  hy  the  right  flank,  taklnix  up  a  new  line  across 
tlic  head  of  the  Tolopotomy,  though  his  exact  position  was 
not  known.  Stronix  rcconnoi.^sanccs  were  macK^  in  all  direc- 
tion.'^,  and  a  gradual  tendency  of  the  enemy  towards  the  left 
wa.s  manifested.  On  the  -lUh  of  May,  Hardin's  reserve  l»ri- 
rrade  of  Crawford's  division  was  struck  in  flank  nt  Rethesda 
Church,  hy  Rhodes'  division  of  Ewell's  corps,  and  driven  back 
to  the  Sha<ly  Grove  road. 

At  this  place  new  troops  were  brought  into  notion,  in  turn 
drlvinji  the  rebels  back.  an<l  mablini;  Warren  to  establish 
liis  corps  firmly  on  the  Mechanics ville  road.  Hancock,  nd- 
vancinjx  towards  Hanover  Court  House,  was  checked  at  the 
Tolojxitomy,  a  Fwamj>y  and  difficult  stream  emptying  into 
the  Pamunky,  and  behind  which  the  enemy  were  t(»o  strongly 
posted  to  be  successfully  assailed.  Hancock  was  supported 
by  liumside  on  his  left  and  Wright  on  his  right ;  and  al- 
though there  was,  of  necessity,  a  good  deal  of  heavy  skir- 
mishing, it  wtis  evident  that  the  rebel  position  was  too  strong 
to  warrant  a  battle  at  that  ]»lace.  The  only  course  open  to 
Cirant  was  to  prolong  his  line  in  the  direction  of  Cold  Hat- 
lx)r,  which  Sheridan  had  already  occupied.  The  Sixth  corps 
was  therefore  withdrawn  from  the  right,  an<l  directed  to 
move  by  the  rear  of  the  army  to  that  place.  Marching 
nearly  all  night,  it  arrived  at  the  designated  pf)int  early  on 
the  morning  of  June  1st,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  joined 
by  General  W.  F.  Smith,  with  four  small  divi^ions  from  the 
Tenth  and  Eighteenfli  corps,  which  Grant  had  detached  from 
Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  brought  around  by  steamer 
to  the  White  House.  These  troops  t(K>k  position  on  the  right 
of  the  Sixth  corps,  and  were  at  once  ordered  forward  by 
Meade  to  break  the  enemy's  line  in  their  front,  and  to  force  a 
crossing  of  the  Chickahominy.  These  orders  were  given 
under  the  impression  that  they  could  be  executed  before  I>ee 
could  interpose  his  infantry  to  counteract  it ;  but  he  had  per- 
ceived the  withdrawal  of  the  Sixth  corps,  and,  suspecting 
where  it  wouM  turn  up,  had  <letaclied  Ivongstreet's  corps 
from  the  relx-l  left,  an<l  bv  a  similar  march  threw  it  to  his 
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extreme  right.  Smith  and  Wright  were  therefore  unable  to 
carry  out  their  orders  literally,  but  after  a  careful  and  judi- 
cious disposition  of  their  force,  late  in  the  afternoon  they 
made  a  spirited  advance,  capturing  the  first  line  of  rifle-trench 
already  prepared  by  the  rebels,  together  with  600  or  700 
prisoners.  They  put  forth  a  vigorous  and  determined  effort 
to  carry  the  second,  and  only  desisted  after  they  had  lost 
nearly  2,000  men,  and  were  forced  to  acknowledge  the  task 
impracticable.  Had  it  been  possible  to  make  their  assault 
eai'ly  in  the  forenoon,  better  results  might  have  been  obtained  ; 
but  both  Smith's  and  Wright's  men  were  much  jaded,  and 
could  not  be  brought  into  action  sooner. 

Grant's  aversion  to  sacrificing  the  lives  of  his  men  was 
well  exemplified  when  he  declined  to  attack  Lee's  position  on 
the  North  Anna ;  he  would  gladly  have  done  so  again,  had 
he  been  able  to  find  any  alternative,  but  it  was  plain  to  the 
newest  lieutenant  in  the  army,  that  nothing  but  hard  fight- 
ing could  secure  the  advantages  which  were  requisite  at  Cold 
Harbor.  The  losses  in  Smith's  and  Wright's  corps  in  these 
preliminary  essays  were  heavy ;  but  the  battle  secured  us  a 
firm  hold  upon  a  position,  without  which  the  army  could 
hardly  have  carried  out  the  plan  formed  for  it.  On  the  night 
after  this  introductory  engagement,  Hancock,  who  now  held 
the  extreme  right,  was  directed  to  march  by  the  left  flank 
and  take  post  on  the  left  of  the  Sixth  corps.  The  right  of 
Warren's  corps  still  continued  near  Bethesda  Church,  while 
his  left  was  extended  well  towards  Smith's  right,  and  Burn- 
side  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  front  line  and  mass 
in  rear  of  AYarren.  While  executing  this  movement  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  2d,  the  enemy  followed  him  up,  captured  a 
number  of  his  skirmishers,  and  struck  the  left  of  Warren's 
line,  arresting  its  extension  towards  Cold  Harbor,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  assume  a  more  compact  formation.  Bartlett's 
brigade  Avas  thrown  forward  promptly  and  checked  the  hostile 
advance,  after  which  new  dispositions  were  ordered.  Before 
they  were  carried  into  effect,  Wilson  was  directed  to  cross  the 
Tolopotomy,  drive  the  rebel  cavalry  from  Hawcs'  shop,  and 
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thon  rccross  the  Tolopotomy  near  its  head,  strikinjr  the  rebel 
infantry  in  the  rear.  The  movements  were  niatle  with  de- 
spatch and  success,  resuUinf^  in  a  .'•harp  figlit  at  Ilawcs'  bhop, 
in  which  Colonel  Preston,  of  the  First  Vermont  cavalry,  was 
killed,  after  he  had  driven  the  rebels  from  their  works.  Just 
at  sunj^ct  the  rebel  left  and  rear  were  attacked  under  cover 
of  the  horse  artillery,  at  Via's  house,  and  compelled  to  rdin- 
qui>h  their  advanced  position  in  front  of  Burnside,  with  the 
loss  of  some  prisoners. 

On  the  'id  of  June,  the  two  armies  lield  positions  nearly 
similar  to  those  held  by  Porter's  cor[)s,  and  .Jackson's  turnin*; 
column  on  the  «lay  of  the  battle  of  (iaines'  Mill,  thoui^h  in 
the  contest  about  to  be  o|)oned  the  rebels  were  this  tin»e  to  be 
assailed,  instead  of  assailing;.  (Irant's  troops  were  well  in 
hand.  Sheridan,  with  ^irepg  and  Torbcrt,  held  the  left  and 
rear,  while  Wilson  held  the  extreme  rij^ht  of  our  line.  The 
situation  of  the  latter  had  been  one  of  extreme  danjrcr,  for 
soon  after  crossinpr  the  Pamunky,  which  he  did  immediately 
after  the  infantry  had  all  crossed,  he  wa^  sent  to  the  extreme 
ri"ht,  «lefeatin;r  the  rebel  cavalry  under  W.  II.  F.  Lee,  in  a 
ni'dit  fi'dit  at  Hanover  Court  H(»usc,  and  then  proccedinj;  to 
break  up  the  two  railroads  running;  North,  and  to  burn  the 
bridges  over  the  South  Anna,  'i  his  work  was  promptly  and 
ctliiicntly  done,  but  while  engaged  in  covcrinp  it,  Mcintosh's 
brigade  was  attacked  by  three  brijjades  of  cavalry  at  Ashland 
Station,  and  after  a  desperate  fi^ht  was  compelled  to  retire. 
Just  at  this  juncture,  Wilson  .fell  ujjon  the  rebel  rear  with 
the  First  Vermont  cavalry,  and  succeeded  in  cxtricatin<j  his 
command  from  its  perilous  strait.  I  laving  accompli.-hed  the 
t.tsk  assi*rncd  him,  he  withdrew  throu«;h  Hanover  Court 
House,  and  rejoined  the  army,  l>eyond  the  Tolopotomy,  alter 
three  davs  of  ceaseless  fiphtinp,  marching  and  hard  labor,  in 
the  destruction  of  railroads  and  bridges,  for  the  pur]»ose  of 
isolating  the  rcl>el  capital. 

Lee  had  disposed  of  his  army  about  New  Cold  Harbor, 
covering  the  approaches  of  Richmond,  while  Grant  confronted 
Lim  with  lines  encircling  Old  Cold  Harbor.     The  positions 
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occupied  by  both  were  naturally  strong  for  a  defensive  battle, 
but  they  had  been  strengthened  immensely  by  slashings  and 
rifle-trench.  The  Union  forces  were  arranged  in  the  following 
order : — Hancock's  corps  on  the  extreme  left,  resting  on  the 
road  to  Despatch  Station ;  then  Wright,  then  Smith's  divis- 
ion, then  Warren,  and  finally  Burnside.  Sheridan,  with  two 
divisions  of  horse,  was  watching  the  lower  crossing  of  the 
Chickahominy  and  covering  the  base  of  supplies  at  the  White 
House,  while  Wilson  was  watching  the  right.  Grant  had 
ordered  the  attack  to  be  made  by  corps,  and  to  begin  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  3d.  Every  officer 
and  man  seemed  to  realize  the  necessity  of  promptitude,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  specified,  the  entire  army 
was  bearing  its  tattered  standards  towards  the  rebel  lines. 
Silently  and  devotedly  it  rushed  forward  into  the  jaws  of 
death,  ao-ainst  the  bristling;  and  well-manned  intrenchments. 
Every  corps  commander  had  been  left  to  select  his  own  point 
of  attack,  and  to  form  his  divisions  as  circumstances  might 
determine.  It  was  entirely  impossible  for  Grant  to  regulate 
such  details  for  so  vast  an  army,  even  had  he  been  so  minded  ; 
his  staff  being  too  small  to  gather  the  specific  information 
which  must  have  been  gained  before  specific  orders  could  be 
made.  Enough  was  known  through  the  reports  of  subordi- 
nates to  assure  him  that  Lee  had  used  the  ground  to  the  best 
advantao-e :  but  where  the  lines  were  the  weakest  could  not 
be  determined,  except  by  actual  attack.  The  country  being 
generally  level,  and  only  slightly  undulating,  the  sharpest  eye 
could  perceive  through  the  woods  and  fields,  nothing  but  faint 
lines  of  rifle-trench,  bristling  with  rebel  bayonets,  and  topped 
by  the  dirty  gray  of  rebel  uniforms.  The  order  of  battle,  wa& 
therefore  simple  :  a  general  attack  by  each  corps,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  this  order  forbidding,  limiting,  or  in  any  way 
discourao-ins  the  diflPerent  subordinates.  They  were  left  en- 
tirely  free,  as  before  stated,  to  form  their  columns,  and  to 
direct  them  according  to  their  own  judgment. 

Hancock,  holdins:  the  extreme  left,  sent  Barlow  and  Gib- 
bon  forward,  supporting  them  with  Birney.     The  advance 
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was  niailc  in  hamlsome  etyle,  and  rc.-ulted  in  driving  the 
rebels  from  a  sunken  road  into  their  works,  iVuiu  which  they 
were  also  driven,  leaving  several  hundred  prisoners  and  three 
guns  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Barlow  pre8»»ed  his  ad- 
vantage, turning  the  captured  guns  upon  the  enemy,  hut  not 
being  promptly  supported  by  Birney,  he  was  driven  back  by 
the  rallving  rebels,  and  after  a  determined  effort  to  hold  what 
he  had  captured,  was  finally  conjpelled  to  aband<jn  the  rebel 
workf»,  thouiih  he  mana^'Cil  to  hold  on  and  entrench  him.-elf 
ju-^t  out.-ide  of  them.  (iibbun  had  advanced  at  the  i^amo 
time  with  Barlow,  but  the  coherence  of  his  attack  was  broken 
by  a  swamp,  cutting  his  division  into  unecpial  fragmentj^, 
neither  of  which  was  strong  enough  to  produce  a  decided  im- 
pression, though  several  regiments  reached  the  enemy's  worka 
and  planted  their  cohirs  on  them.  In  spite  of  the  great  dis- 
advantaf^cs  under  which  they  labored.  Gibbon's  men  behaved 
with  great  gallantry.  Many  of  his  best  officers,  including 
Colonels  McMahon,  Porter,  Morris,  McKeen,  and  IIa>kel, 
were  killed  ;  while  Gcncr.al  Tyler  was  wounde<l.  Wright 
and  .Smith  advjuiced  at  the  same  time  ;  but  having  already 
had  a  taste  of  what  they  might  expect  in  a  death-gra|.plc 
with  the  defenders  of  the  hostile  entrenchments,  they  did  not 
pu-h  their  attack  with  such  decided  vigor  as  Hancock.  They 
were  reailily  rei)ulsed,  loosing  very  heavily,  and  gaining 
nothin;»  in  return. 

"Warren,  holding  a  long  thin  line,  did  not  feel  himself  strong 
enough  to  ri-k  a  concentrated  attack,  and  knowing  that  one 
with  thinly  scattered  battalions  could  not  possibly  win,  main- 
tained a  silent  defenj-ive,  with  everything  except  his  artillery. 
Burn^ide  did  not  advance  at  the  designated  hour,  but  tow.irds 
noon  he  threw  forward  his  right  flank,  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing a  po.-itiun  from  which  the  rebel  left  could  be  advantage- 
ously a.>*sailed,  but  the  action  had  already  been  decided  against 
us.  It  did  not  last  an  hour  all  tohl,  but  in  this  brief  space  of 
time  the  loss  was  very  heavy.  Notwithstanding  this  severe 
intimation  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  task,  later  in  the  day 
Meade  sent  orders  to  each  corps  commander  to  renew  the  at- 
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tack  without  reference  to  the  troops  on  his  right  or  left.  Tho 
order  was  issued  through  these  officers  to  their  subordinates, 
and  from  them  descended  through  the  usual  channels  to  the 
troops,  but  it  was  silently  disobeyed.  The  morning's  work 
had  convinced  the  army  that  it  was  hopeless  to  tempt  fortune 
further  in  that  direction. 

Grant  has  been  severely  criticised  for  the  details  of  this 
battle,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  should  not  have  been  fought 
at  all ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Grant  could  give 
only  general  directions,  and  that  it  was  Meade's  special  func- 
tion to  see  that  the  actual  dispositions  of  the  troops  were 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  in  direction  as  well  as  in  tactical  execution,  while 
it  was  the  privilege  and  duty  of  each  corps  commander,  upon 
that  occasion  as  well  as  upon  all  others,  to  use  his  discretion 
in  forming  his  troops  for  attack,  and  in  selecting  or  at  least 
suggesting  that  point  in  his  own  front,  upon  which  his  efforts 
should  be  directed.  It  seems  to  be  well  established,  however, 
that  Meade  gave  his  orders  in  the  same  general  terms  as  they 
were  couched  in  when  they  reached  him,  and  finally  ordered 
the  different  corps  commanders  to  attack  without  regard  to 
each  other.  It  was  not  in  the  character  of  General  Grant, 
any  more  than  in  the  necessities  of  the  case,  that  he  should 
depart  from  his  well  established  and  judicious  practice  in  such 
matters ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  become  acquainted  so 
thoroughly  with  the  varied  features  of  the  extended  battle- 
field as  to  be  able  to  designate  to  the  subordinate  commanders 
the  points  upon  which  they  should  move. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  official  report  or  statement  yet 
published,  that  either  Meade  or  any  of  the  corps  commanders, 
ever  proposed  a  meritorious  plan  of  attack  or  pointed  out  a 
weak  place  in  the  enemy's  line,  without  being  encouraged  by 
the  Lieutenant-General  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Neither  does  It 
appear  in  any  official  paper,  or  In  any  authentic  record  of 
military  events  that  General  Grant  ever  ordered  an  assault  or 
permitted  one,  either  against  troops  In  the  open  field,  or  be- 
hind breastworks,  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  judgment  of 
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Meailc  or  any  one  of  liis  corps  commanders.  Thos^e  wlio 
know  liim  best  arc  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  while  he  be- 
lieves celerity  and  hard  fighting  to  be  essential  elements  in 
warfare,  there  is  no  commiuider  more  opposed  to  hammering 
without  an  object,  or  whose  humane  heart  is  more  dee[)ly  af- 
flicted by  the  unnecessary  etiu.-ion  of  blood.  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  injustice  to  him  and  an  outrage  upon  com- 
mon sense  to  assert  that  he  is  a  believer  in  partial  or  irreso- 
lute measures.  He  knows  as  well  as  any  man  that  war  can 
not  be  made  aflrectit)nately  ;  nor  can  it  be  made  successfully, 
without  loss  of  human  life. 


CHAPTER     XXY. 

grant's  plan  of  operation — SHERIDAN  SENT  TO  BREAK  THE  VIR- 
GINIA CENTRAL  RAILROAD,  AND  TO  JOIN  HUNTER — BATTLE  OF 
TREVILLIAN  STATION — GILLMORE'S  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  PETERS- 
BURG— SMITH  SENT  TO  CITY  POINT — THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC 
MOVES  TO  THE  LEFT — CROSSES  THE  CHICKAHOMINY — CAVALRY 
AFFAIR  AT  WHITE  OAK  SWAMP  AND  RIDE«.e'S  SHOP — LEE  DECEIVED 
— PONTOON  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  JAMES  —  SMITH  SENT  TO  CAPTURE 
PETERSBURG — HE  CARRIES  THE  OUTER  LINE  OF  WORKS — PETERS- 
BURG RE-ENFORCED — FURTHER  PROGRESS  IMPOSSIBLE — THE  ARMY 
ACROSS  THE  JAMES — HANCOCK  JOINS  SMITH — RENEWAL  OF  THE 
ASSAULT — OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

The  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  demonstrated  the  impractica- 
bility of  forcing  Lee  to  give  battle  north  of  Richmond,  be- 
yond the  cover  of  entrenchments,  and  also  that  he  could  not 
be  dislodged  by  direct  attack  from  his  well  chosen  position 
in  front  of  the  Chickahominy.  There  remained  nothing  for 
Grant  to  do,  but  to  resort  to  a  siege,  or  to  cross  the  Chick- 
ahominy and  the  James,  and  place  his  army  where  it  would 
break  the  lines  connecting  the  rebel  capital  with  the  South, 
and  thus  isolate  it  completely  from  the  confederacy.  In  this 
case  Lee  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  Richmond  or  to  give 
battle  at  a  great  disadvantage.  This  plan,  it  will  be  observed, 
involved  the  necessity  of  uncovering  Washington,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  but  the  principal  danger  which  was 
originally  apprehended  in  such  an  event  was  necessarily  re- 
moved by  the  proximity  of  the  national  army  to  the  rebel 
capital.  In  other  words.  Grant  in  his  overland  campaign 
had  effectually  protected  the  national  capital,  by  keeping  it 
constantly  behind  him,  and  the  enemy  constantly  engaged. 
There  was  no  time  during  the  entire  month  spent  in  march- 
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infj  and  fighting  from  the  Kapiilan  to  the  Chickahonilny  at 
which  Lee  couhl  have  atVorckil  to  make  any  iletachnienta 
whatever  ;  but  Iiad  (irant  chosen  to  go  to  tlie  tlamcs  Kivcr  or 
to  tlic  lower  Chesapeake  by  water,  Lee  would  have  had  a 
rare  opportunity  for  striking  a  telling  blow  in  the  direction  of 
the  Potomac.  Moreover,  Cirant  waa  now  in  a  position  to  gain 
all  the  advantages  that  could  have  been  gained  at  any  previ- 
ous time  by  operating  south  of  the  James,  and  from  his  prox- 
injity  to  liichmond  and  the  vital  lines  of  supjjly  upon  which 
Lee  had  to  depend,  it  waa  morally  certain  that  IjCc  would 
find  a  greater  need  than  ever  of  keeping  his  forces  concen- 
trated. JShould  he  lose  either  the  sujiply  lines  or  the  city,  hid 
army  would  bo  in  great  jeopardy,  while  the  movement  of  a 
detachment  to  threaten  ^Va^hlngt(Jn  could  be  readily  coun- 
tcracteil  by  a  detachment  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for 
its  defence. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion,  it  should  also  be  re- 
meml)ered  that  Lee  waa  so  close  to  the  defences  of  Ivichmond 
that  it  was  impos.-ible,  by  any  flank  movement,  to  interpose 
between  him  and  the  city.     GenersU  Grant  says : 

"  I  wnfl  still  in  a  condition  to  either  move  by  his  left  flAok  and  to  in- 
Tct*t  Richmond  from  the  north  side,  or  rontimie  my  move  by  hiH  ri^jht 
flunk  to  the  south  side  of  the  James.  While  the  former  might  have  been 
belter  as  a  covering  for  Washington,  yet  a  full  survey  of  all  the  (ground 
satisfied  me  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  hold  a  line  north  and  east 
of  Richmond  that  would  protect  the  Fredericksburg  Railroad — a  long, 
vulnerable  line,  which  would  exhaust  much  of  our  strength  to  guard,  and 
that  would  have  to  be  protected  to  supply  the  army,  and  would  have 
o{>en  to  the  enemy  all  his  lines  of  communication  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James.  M'/  idea  from  the  tlarl,  had  Itf^n  to  beat  Lees  army  north  of  Rirh- 
vnmilifp  "  ■  Then,  after  destroying  his  linen  of  communication  north 
of  the  Jiv  /.  ■  r,  to  transfer  the  army  to  the  $otUh  side  and  fresirt/r  Lee  in 
Richmond,  or  follow  him  totuh  if  he  should  retreat.  After  the  battle  of  the 
WiMerness,  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  deemed  it  of  the  first  im- 
portaiiro  to  run  no  ri-^ks  with  the  army  he  then  ha4l.  lie  .icted  purely 
on  the  defensive  behind  breastworks,  or  feebly  on  the  offensive  imme- 
diately in  front  of  them,  and  when  in  case  of  repulse,  he  could  easily 
retire  behind  them.  Without  a  greater  sacrifice  of  life  than  I  was  will- 
ing to  make,  all  could  not  be  accomplished  that  I  had  designed  north 
of  Richmond.     I  therefore  determined  to  continue  to  bold  substantially 
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the  ground  we  then  occupied,  taking  advantage  of  any  favorable  cir- 
cumstances that  might  present  themselves,  until  cavalry  could  be 
sent  to  Charlottesville  and  Gordonsville  to  effectually  break  up  the 
railroad  connection  between  Richmond  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
and  Lynchburg  ;  and,  when  the  cavalry  got  well  off,  to  move  the 
army  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  River,  by  the  enemy's  right 
flank,  when  I  felt  I  could  cut  off  all  his  sources  of  supplies  except 
by  canal." 

'  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Sheridan  proceeded  on  the  7th 
of  June,  with  the  divisions  of  Torbert  and  Gregg  to  Char- 
lottesville, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  Virginia  Central 
Railroad,  and  meeting  at  that  place  the  forces  under  Hunter, 
with  whom  he  was  expected  to  return  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  It  was  also  anticipated  that  this  movement  would 
cause  Lee  to  detach  his  cavalry,  and  thereby  reduce  his  power 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy  and  James  by 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  This  expectation  was  fully  real- 
ized ;  for  when  Sheridan's  advance  under  Torbert  arrived  at 
Trevillian's  Station  on  the  11th,  it  met  Hampton's  division  of 
cavalry,  while  Gregg  encountered  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division  on 
the  Louisa  Court  House  road.  A  series  of  brilliant  maneu- 
vers and  sharp  combats  ensued,  in  which  Sheridan  captured 
about  500  prisoners  ;  but  hearing  that  Hunter  had  passed  on 
towards  Lynchburg  without  turning  towards  Charlottesville ; 
that  Ewell  was  marching  towards  the  same  place,  and  that 
Breckenridge  had  gone  to  Gordonsville  with  a  considerable 
force,  Sheridan  gave  up  the  attempt  to  join  the  national  force 
in  the  valley,  and  decided  to  return.  On  the  12th,  while 
Gregg  was  tearing  up  railroads,  Torbert  was  attacked  by  a 
strong  force  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  he  was  hotly  engaged 
nearly  all  day.  By  this  time  Sheridan  had  become  encum- 
bered with  a  large  number  of  wounded  and  prisoners,  and 
had  expended  most  of  his  ammunition,  and  therefore  set  out 
to  return  to  the  army,  making  a  detour  through  Spottsyl- 
vania,  Walkerton,  and  King  and  Queen  Court  Plouse  to  the 
White  House. 

In  the  interval,  by  Grant's  directions,  Butler  sent  a  force  of 
the  infanti'y  and  cavalry  under  Gillmore  and  Kautz,  from  Ber- 
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muda  Hundred,  with  orders  to  capture  Petersburg  if  possible 
and  to  break  up  the  railroads  and  bridges  crossing  the  Ap- 
pomattox. Kautz  moving  rapidly  and  acting  with  commend- 
able boldness,  drove  back  the  local  militia,  captured  the  works 
on  the  south  side  and  reached  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  but 
encountering  sharp  resistance  from  l)etter  troops,  he  was  soon 
driven  out.  fiillmore  found  the  works  on  his  side  very  strong, 
and  thinking  it  useless  to  attack  them  with  so  small  a  force,  he 
decided  not  to  do  so,  and  returned  to  Ikrmuda  Ilundrc*!. 
f  I  rant  attaching  great  importance  to  the  possession  of  Peters- 
burg, had  sent  Smith's  troops  to  the  AVhitc  House,  and  thence 
rapiilly  to  City  Point  by  steam  transports.  The  ex|)rcss  pur- 
pose of  this  movement  was  to  concentrate  a  sufficient  force 
under  Butler,  to  render  the  capture  of  Petersburg  a  matter 
of  certainty  before  the  enemy,  divining  his  intention,  could 
re-enforce  the  place  sufficiently  to  resist  him.  AN'hilo  this 
concentration  was  in  progress.  Grant  had  perfected  arrange- 
ments for  the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy  and  the  James. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  <»f  Cold  Harbor,  the  Ninth 
corps  was  withdrawn  from  its  place  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  line,  an<l  put  into  position  between  Warren  an«l  Smith. 
On  the  next  <lay  the  Fifth  corps  was  withdrawn,  and  massed 
in  rear  of  the  works,  leaving  the  Ninth  corps  again  on  the 
right.  The  Second  corps  then  exten<led  itself  towards  the 
Chickahominy,  while  the  Fifth  corps  was  a  short  time  after- 
wards posted  on  the  extreme  left,  exten<ling  that  flank  to 
Despatch  Station,  on  the  York  Kiver  Pailroad.  Sheridan 
having  been  detached,  as  before  related,  Wilson  was  ordered 
to  send  one  brigade  of  his  division  tf)  picket  the  lower  Chick- 
ahominy. By  these  gradual  extensions  of  the  different  corps 
towards  the  left,  the  army  was  brought  into  position  near  the 
lower  crossings  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  by  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  June,  everything  was  in  readiness  to  push  forward  in 
quest  of  Ijctter  fortune  than  ha«l  yet  cheered  the  gallant  but 
sorely  tried  veterans.  Wilson,  with  Chapman's  brigade,  forced 
a  passage  at  Long  Britlge  ;  under  cover  of  darkness,  the  dis- 
mounted troopers  struggled  through  the  swamps,  clambered 
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over  drift-logs,  and  finally  crossed  the  stream  by  using  the 
limbs  of  the  overlapping  trees  as  a  bridge.  As  soon  as  the 
leadinfT  detachment  had  gained  a  footing  on  the  west  side  of 
the  stream,  the  rebel  force  of  observation  fled.  The  pontoon 
bridge  was  rapidly  laid,  and  shortly  after  midnight  the  bri- 
gade of  troopers  had  all  crossed  and  pushed  out  towards 
Richmond  by  the  road  skirting  White  Oak  Swamp,  followed 
closely  by  Warren's  corps. 

At  dawn  the  rebel  cavalry  was  encountered  in  some  force, 
but  by  eight  o'clock  Chapman  had  driven  it  across  White  Oak 
Swamp  on  the  road  leading  from  Malvern  Hill  towards  the 
rear  of  Lee's  old  position  in  front  of  Cold  Harbor.  Craw- 
ford's division  relieved  the  cavalry  at  this  crossing,  and  thus 
enabled  it  to  make  a  strong  demonstration  in  the  direction  of 
Eichmond.  A  sharp  fight  ensued  at  Riddle's  shop,  near  the 
junction  of  several  roads  all  leading  towards  the  city,  and  the 
enemy  were  routed.  Meanwhile  Hancock's  and  the  rest  of 
Warren's  corps  were  filing  rapidly  across  the  bridge,  and 
moving  towards  Wilcox's  Landing  on  the  James.  Wright  and 
Burnside  following  another  route,  crossed  at  Jones'  Bridge 
and  marclied  to  Charles  City ;  while  the  trains  crossed  still 
fiirther  down  at  Cole's  Ferry.  Mcintosh's  brigade  of  cavalry 
which  had  been  left  on  the  right,  interposed  itself  between 
the  rear  brigade  and  the  rebel  infantry,  and  by  ceaseless  activ- 
ity during  two  days  and  nights,  succeeded  in  bringing  up  the 
last  of  our  forces  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  By  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  the  entire  army  stood  upon  the  north  bank 
of  the  James,  having  marched  fifty-five  miles  in  two  days. 
Lee  was  completely  deceived  in  regard  to  Grant's  inten- 
tions, for  although  he  soon  discovered  the  passage  of  the 
Chickahominy,  he  supposed  a  direct  advance  upon  Eich- 
mond to  be  the  object  in  view.  He  therefore  moved 
out  of  his  lines  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  marched  towards  the 
junction  of  roads  at  Eiddle's  shop.  His  leading  divisions 
reached  there  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  and  passino^ 
across  Wilson's  front,  proceeded  at  once  to  entrench  them- 
selves In  a  position  covering  the  main  approaches  to  the  city. 
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After  nightfall,  Crawford  sccino;  evidence  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  rebel-',  proceeded  to  rejoin  his  corps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Harrison's  Landing;  leaving  Wilson  to  make  head  as 
best  he  might  against  the  advance  of  the  rebel  infantry.  After 
hiilding  on  till  nearly  midnight,  the  latter  fell  back  as  far  as 
Nancy's  shop.  The  next  day  the  arrival  of  Milntosh's  bri- 
gade united  his  division,  and  enabled  him  to  thoroughly  patrol 
the  country  between  White  Oak  Swamp  and  ]\I:dvcrn  Hill, 
and  to  make  cfTective  demonstrations  upon  the  enemy.  These 
feints  and  dashes  secured  the  movements  of  the  army  and  en- 
abled it  to  lay  bridges  and  make  all  arrangements  for  the  final 
passage  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  before  I^ee  had  fully 
discovered  its  intentions.  This  in  a  great  measure  neutralized 
the  immense  advantage  which  Ix?c  again  hail  in  moving  upon 
a  short  chord,  while  Grant  was  compelled  t<>  march  almost 
around  the  circle.  Grant's  caleidations  were  all  made  with 
great  precision  and  certainty.  The  orders  for  moving  the  army 
were  admirable.  The  long  pontoon  bridge  across  the  James, 
constructed  by  Major  Duane,  was  a  marvel  of  its  kind.  I-rcav- 
ing  these  details  to  General  Meade,  Grant  in  person  lost  no 
time  after  reaching  the  James  Kiver  in  proceeding  bv  steamer 
to  Iicrmu<la  Hundred,  for  the  purpo«e  of  giving  the  neces- 
sary instructions  for  the  capture  of  IVtersburg.  Smith  hav- 
ing already  arrived,  was  put  in  charge  of  all  the  available 
troops  which  Butler  could  give  him,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
14th,  began  his  movement  up<jn  the  town  in  accordance  with 
Grant's  verbal  instructions. 

He  made  a  rapid  march,  and  by  daylight  of  the  15th,  was 
confronting  the  rebel  forces  near  Petersburg.  His  advance 
was  made  in  three  columns,  composed  of  Kautz's  cavalry  and 
the  infantry  divisions  of  Hinks,  Brooks,  and  Martindale. 
Skirmi.-hing  began  at  an  earlv  hour,  resultinji  in  ilrivinjj  the 
rebels  into  the  works  about  Petersburg,  with  the  loss  of  one 
gtin.  It  was  noon,  however,  before  all  the  trm)ps  were  brought 
up,  and  nearly  sun<lown  l>efore  the  final  dispositions  for  the 
attack  had  Wen  perfected.  Smith  being  an  able  engineer  and 
a  General  of  fine  judgment,  did  everything  with  deliberation 
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and  precision  ;  his  cavalry  was  posted  well  out  upon  the  ex- 
posed flank,  his  batteries  occupied  commanding  position,-^, 
while  his  infantry  divisions  were  formed  in  long  but  mutually 
supporting  lines.  At  seven  o'clock,  when  it  had  begun  to  grow 
dusk,  the  troops,  both  white  and  colored,  deployed  in  a  heavy 
line  of  skirmishers,  advanced  rapidly  to  the  attack,  carrying 
everything  before  them,  capturing  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
redoubt  and  rifle-pits,  with  15  pieces  of  artillery,  and  taking 
300  prisoners.  It  was  an  auspicious  beginning  ;  Lee  had  not 
yet  arrived,  and  the  local  militia  were  a  different  sort  of 
soldiery  from  that  which  had  been  encountered  at  Cold 
Harbor ;  but  darkness  having  set  in,  Smith  suspended  further 
operations  in  order  to  reform  his  troops,  although,  says  Grant : 
*'  Between  the  line  thus  captured  and  Petersburg,  there  were 
no  other  works,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  enemy 
had  re-enforced  Petersburg  with  a  single  brigade  from  any 
source.  The  night  was  clear,  the  moon  shining  brightly,  and 
favorable  to  further  operations.  General  Hancock,  with  two 
divisions  of  the  Second  corps,  reached  Smith  just  after  dark, 
and  offered  the  service  of  these  troops,  as  he  (Smith)  might 
wish,  waving  rank  to  the  named  commander,  who  he  naturally 
supposed,  knew  best  the  position  of  affairs,  and  what  to  do 
with  the  troops.  But  instead  of  taking  these  troops,  and 
pushing  at  once  into  Petersburg,  he  requested  General  Han- 
cock to  relieve  a  part  of  his  line  in  the  captured  works,  which 
was  done  before  midnight."  *  The  opportunity  was  deferred, 
and  Petersburg  was  lost.  That  night  Lee's  advance  reached 
the  city,  and  by  the  next  day  its  enclosing  lines  were  bris- 
tling with  rebel  bayonets.  Fortifications  arose  on  every  avail- 
able spot.  Grant  who  had  returned  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  for  the  purpose  of  hurrying  it  forward,  joined  Smith 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  16th,  and  was  chagrined  to  see  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  the  force  then  at  hand.  Burnside 
and  the  rest  of  Hancock's  corps  were  hastened  forward,  and 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  attack  was  made,  continuing 
with  intermissions  and  varying  success  till  six  o'clock  the  next 

*  Grant's  Official  Report. 
10 
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niornln;^.  Several  more  of  the  enemy's  redoubts  to  the  left 
of  Smith  were  taken,  tofi^ether  with  several  pieces  of  artillery 
and  about  4U0  j)ri>oners.  On  the  ITlh,  the  Fifth  corps  ar- 
rived, and  durin^j  that  and  the  succeeding  day,  the  fi'ditin*' 
was  renewed,  but  only  forced  the  enemy  to  contract  his  lines, 
leaving;  the  investing  army  in  possession  of  much  advantageous 
ground. 

The  reader  will  have  j>erccived  from  the  foregoing  precise 
statement  of  facts,  that  in  the  movement  upon  Petersburg, 
Cirant  liad  clearly  outwitted  Ix'c,  and  had  beaten  him  on  the 
march  to  the  town  by  an  entire  day,  but  through  the  delay  in 
making  the  attack,  and  its  untimely  suspension  by  (leneral 
Sujlth,  the  ripest  fruits  of  this  superior  generalship  had  not 
been  gathered.  A  contemporary  writer,  in  discussing  this 
operation  has  not  hesitated  to  say  :  "  There  can  be  no  (jues- 
tion  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the  failure  to  take  Petersburg. 
This  is  no  other  than  the  Lieutenant-tJeneral  himself.*"'  To 
Fupport  this  assertion  lie  quotes  from  a  paper  said  to  be  on 
file  in  the  archives  of  the  army,  and  upon  which  General 
Meade  has  made  the  foUowinj;  endorsement:  "Had  Han- 
cock  or  myself  known  Petersburg;  was  to  be  attacked  Peters- 
burg  would  have  fallen."  It  is  hard  to  l^lievc  that  TJc  cral 
Meade  could  h:.ve  written  such  a  sentence,  for  on  the  day 
previous  to  Smith's  njDMinent,  he  wa«  personally  directed  by 
General  C  J  rant  to  onler  Hancock  to  march  directly  for  Peters- 
burg by  the  shortest  road  in  order  to  support  the  attack  to 
be  made  there  by  Smith. 

Put  independent  of  these  orders  which  were  given  to  him 
verbally  by  the  Lieutenant-General,  as  were  many  of  the 
most  important  orders  up  to  that  epoch  of  the  campaign, 
both  Meade  and  Hancock  must  have  known  that  the  army 
landing  where  it  did,  must  necessarily  take  possession  of  and 
march  through  Petersburg  in  order  to  reach  Richmond,  or  to 
secure  a  safe  base  of  operations  against  the  enemy  In  the 
field.  In  truth  there  was  not  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  but 
knew  that  the  rules  of  strategy  required  as  much;  but  the 
•  Swinton'i  "  Arinj  of  the  Potomac,"  p.,  60C. 
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fact  that  Meade  had  specific  orders  from  General  Grant,  and 
the  additional  fact  that  two  divisions  of  Hancock's  corps  act- 
ually joined  Smith  at  Petersburg,  settle  all  discussion  upon 
this  point.  The  failure  of  Smith  to  reap  the  full  advantage 
of  the  brilliant  maneuver  by  which  he  carried  the  outer  line 
of  the  Petersburg  defenses,  was  a  matter  which  Grant  could 
not  possibly  control.  lie  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment and  generalship  of  that  officer,  but  they  were  both  at 
fault  upon  this  occasion.  Without  wasting  time  in  vain  re- 
grets. Grant  set  about  arranging  a  plan  by  which  the  same  or 
equal  advantages  might  be  otherwise  obtained.  He  had  sent 
"Wright  with  a  part  of  the  Sixth  corps  to  Bermuda  Hundred, 
to  re-enforce  Butler,  who  had  moved  out  and  occupied  the 
rebel  works  on  the  railroad,  which  had  been  abandoned  in 
order  to  re-enforce  Petersburg.  Grant  directed  that  Gen- 
eral to  strengthen  his  advance  and  secure  his  hold  upon 
the  railroad,  but  instead  of  doing  so  with  the  combined 
forces  at  his  disposal,  he  allowed  Wright  to  halt  near  the 
outer  lines.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  against  Petersburg  was 
relieved,  the  rebels  returned  to  Butler's  front,  and  before  he 
could  take  effective  measures  to  avert  it  drove  him  back 
into  his  fortified  line  which  encircled  his  camps  at  Bermuda 
Hundred. 

■  The  railroad  was  not  seriously  damaged,  but  had  this  move- 
ment been  successful  in  securing  a  firm  hold  ujDon  it,  Peters- 
burg must  have  fallen,  for  Lee  would  have  been  compelled  to 
weaken  it  so  much  in  trying  to  dislodge  Butler,  that  Grant's 
vigorous  attacks  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  must  have  been 
successful,  notwithstanding  Smith's  well-meant  but  ill-timed 
suspension  of  a  successful  advance,  because  of  coming  dark- 
ness, or  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  his  flanks  and  straightening 
his  lines.  No  attempt  to  show  that  either  Meade  or  Han- 
cock did  not  know  what  he  was  expected  to  do,  is  sufficient 
to  remove  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  to  take  Peters- 
burg;, from  the  shoulders  which  should  bear  it.  Durino- 
the  whole  year  which  followed,  those  officers  had  abundant 
opportunities  to  exert  an  untrammeled  influence  in  accom- 
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])li.-(lnnf^  the  ol)jcct  which  the  country  had  ^so  much  at 
heart,  but  notwith<t:in(lin<^  their  {Treat  merits  and  untirin;^ 
zeal,  it  will  be  shown  that  Petert*burj^  did  not  fall  till 
Grant  ceased  to  trust  them  exdusivcly  with  the  management 
of  details,  and  took  the  control  of  the  army  directly  into  his 
own  hands. 


■\ 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

FAILURE  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  PETERSBURG BUTLER's  BRIDGE 

OVER  THE  JAMES — BASE  OF  SUPPLIES  ESTABLISHED  AT  CITY 
POINT — PRELIMINARY  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  INVESTMENT  OF  PETERS- 
BURG— WILSON'S  RAID — COMBAT  AT  NOTAWAY  STATION — FIGHT 
AT  SAPPONY  CHURCH  AND  REAM'S  STATION — RESULTS  OF  THE 
KAID — THE  LINES  BEFORE  PETERSBURG — REBEL  SORTIE — BURN- 
SIDE'S  MINE — JOINT  OPERATIONS  OF  HANCOCK  AND  SHERIDAN  AT 
DEEP  BOTTOM — EXPLOSION  OF  THE  MINE — THE  ASSAULT — GRANT 
DISAPPOINTED — FAULTY  EXECUTION  OF  DETAILS — LEE  SENDS 
EARLY  AGAINST  WASHINGTON — SIGEL  RETIRES  FROM  MARTINS- 
BURG —  HUNTER  ORDERED  TO  HARPER'S  FERRY — GOVERNMENT 
CALLS  UPON  GRANT  TO  PROTECT  WASHINGTON — SIXTH  AND  NINE- 
TEENTH CORPS  SENT  FORWARD — BATTLE  AT  MONOCACY  BRIDGE — 
WALLACE  RETIRES  TO  BALTIMORE — EARLY  MOVES  ON  WASHING- 
TON AND  IS  DRIVEN  OFF — WRIGHT  ORDERED  TO  PURSUE  EARLY — 
SKIRMISH  AT  SNICKER'S  FERRY — AVERILL  DEFEATS  THE  REBEL 
CAVALRY  AT  WINCHESTER — SIXTH  AND  NINETEENTH  CORPS  OR- 
DERED TO  WASHINGTON — EARLY  AGAIN  ADVANCING  TOWARDS  THE 
POTOMAC — REBEL  CAVALRY  AT  CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. — SHERIDAN 
ORDERED  NORTH — GRANT  GOES  TO  WASHINGTON — CONFERS  WITH 
HUNTER  AT  MONOCACY — HUNTER's  INSTRUCTIONS — HE  IS  RELIEVED 
BY  SHERIDAN — THE  MIDDLE  MILITARY  DIVISION  ESTABLISHED — 
SHERIDAN  ASSIGNED  TO  COMMAND.  , 

The  failure  of  Grant's  preliminary  but  well-planned  at- 
tempts against  Petersburg,  made  it  certain  that  he  would  now 
be  compelled  to  gain  by  hard  fighting  and  superior  endurance, 
the  vantage  ground  that  he  had  reasonably  hoped  to  secure 
by  judicious  combinations  and  rapid  marching.  "With  the 
view  of  distracting  the  enemy's  attention,  and  menacing  Rich- 
mond, he  ordered  Butler  to  lay  a  bridge  across  the  James, 
connecting  his  camp  with  Deep  Bottom,  and  to  establish  at 
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that  plaoc  at  ica5t  one  lirigade  of  hi?  comninnd.  This  ordor 
■was  carried  into  effect  during  the  night  of  the  20th  and  the 
niominfT  of  the  next  day,  thus  cxtendinj^  Grant'.s  lines  across 
both  the  James  and  Appomattox,  and  givin<;  liim  the  means 
of  conmiunicating  rapitUy  witli  all  j)arts  of  his  command. 

The  base  of  supplies  was  iirouglit  permanently  to  City 
Point,  wharves  and  storehouses  were  built,  and  in  a  short 
time  tliey  were  covered  with  the  multifarious  articles  required 
by  the  army.  Hospitals  and  bakeries  were  established,  trans- 
ports crowded  the  landings,  ammunition  of  all  kinds,  cntrench- 
\nrr  tools,  an<l  the  ample  stores  of  the  Christian  an<l  Sanitary 
Commissions  were  brought  forward  in  lutundlc-s  profusi(»n. 
A  close  investment  of  Petersburg  had  now  become  necessary, 
and  in  order  that  it  should  l>c  successfully  made,  the  army  was 
required  to  entrench  its  position  systematically.  ?o  ready 
had  it  l>ccome  in  this  art  that  by  the  20th,  the  entrenchments 
were  in  such  shape  aa  to  permit  the  extension  of  the  army 
towards  the  left,  aa  far  as  the  Wchlon  lv*)ad.  On  the  next 
dav  the  Second  corjis  moved  out  ami  t(Ktk  position  to  the  left 
and  rear  of  IIancf)ck.  Wilson's  cavalry,  as  soon  as  the  army 
ha<l  all  crossed  the  James,  was  thrown  forward  to  Prince 
George  Court-liouse,  for  the  purpose  ftf  watching  and  cover- 
ing the  left  of  the  army  as  far  round  as  the  lilackwater.  In 
order  to  make  the  investment  complete  it  had  been  determined 
to  extend  the  infantry  by  successive  movements  till  the  invest- 
ing line  should  cro«s  all  the  railroads,  and  its  left  rest  upon 
the  Appomattox.  To  reli'^vc  these  movements  of  a  part  of 
their  danger,  and  to  efl^cctually  isolate  Petersburg  from  the 
rest  of  the  re}>cl  territory.  Grant  directed  that  all  the  cavalry 
force  then  with  the  army  should  Ik*  sent  out  to  break  up  the 
Danville  and  Southside  Kailmad,  with  authority  to  join  Hunter 
in  the  neighborhoo/l  of  Lynchl)urg,  to  cross  the  Roanoke  and 
march  to  the  North  Carolina  sea-board,  or  to  ptish  on  and 
join  Sherman  in  Xorthem  fJeorgia,  as  should  1)C  found  most 
practicable. 

Accordingly  at  an  early  hour  on  the  22d,  General  Wilson, 
with  his  own  division  of  cavalrv,  re-enforced  bv  Kautz's  di- 
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yislon,  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  James,  marched  rapidly 
towards  the  interior,  crossing  the  Weldon  l\oad  at  Keam's 
Station,  destroying  the  depot  and  tearing  up  the  track  tor 
some  distance  ;  then  bearing  more  to  the  northward  he  struck 
the  Danville  Koad,  at  a  point  fifteen  miles  from  Petersburg. 
He  was  followed  by  one  division  of  rebel  cavalry,  but  dispos- 
ing his  rear  brigade  under  Chapman  to  cover  the  working 
parties,  he  pursued  his  way  along  the  railroad,  tearing  up  the 
track,  burning  the  stations,  ties,  wood-piles,  saw-mills  and 
tanks,  and  dispersing  the  detachments  of  militia  which  were 
encountered.  Near  Notaway  Court  House,  having  lost  an 
hour  or  two  by  being  misled  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
advanced  guard,  he  was  overtaken  by  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  and  after 
a  sharp  combat  of  several  hours,  in  which  Chapman's  brigade 
did  the  principal  fighting,  he  repulsed  the  force  confronting 
him  and  proceeded  to  Meherrin  Station  where  he  formed  a 
junction  with  Kautz,  who  had  been  sent  to  seize  and  destroy 
the  junction  at  Burksville.  From  the  latter  place  to  the  Ro- 
anoke Bridge  the  Danville  Road  was  completely  destroyed, 
but  finding  the  rebel  militia  strongly  entrenched  at  the  bridge, 
and  being  closely  followed  by  Lee's  cavalry,  after  an  ineffect- 
ual effort  to  burn  the  bridge,  he  set  out  to  return  to  the  Army 
on  the  James  River. 

Marching  rapidly  south-eastward  and  tlicn  northward, 
crossing  the  Meherrin  and  Notaway  Rivers,  he  took  the 
road  towards  Prince  George  Court  House,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  passing  Stony  Creek  before  he  encountered  the  whole 
of  PLunpton's  cavalry,  occupying  a  strong  position  at  Sap- 
pony  Church.  The  bulk  of  this  force,  when  the  raid  began, 
was  known  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  eno;ao;ed  in 
a  campaign  against  Sheridan,  and  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  it  would  be  kept  too  busy  to  pay  any  attention  to  Wil- 
son. But  as  it  had  repassed  the  James  and  now  barred  the 
roads  towards  Petersburg,  a  determined  and  bloody  engage- 
ment ensued,  lasting  from  late  in  the  afternoon,  till  daylight 
the  next  day.  Wilson,  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  force 
a  crossing  of  Stony  Creek,  in  the  face  of  such  odds,  made  a 
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detour  from  hiti  left  with  the  view  of  crost^lng  higlier  up  and 
reacliing  the  army  in  tlie  uci^liborhood  of  Keaiu's  Station; 
but  on  arriving  at  tliat  jilacc,  instead  of  finding  the  Anny  of 
llie  Potuniac,  he  met  the  rebel  infantry,  ready  to  dispute  his 
further  progress.  Hid  command  was  jaded  with  constant 
marching  and  fighting,  and  encumbered  by  wounded  men, 
of  whom  he  had  two  hundred  and  eighty  in  all  kinds  of  vehi- 
cles. A  rapid  survey  of  the  situation  convinced  him  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  undertake  to  break  the  serried  lines  of 
infantrv  in  his  front,  and  that  there  was  nothin<i  left  to  be 
done  but  to  run  for  it,  unless  succor  should  soon  arrive. 
A  stafl'oflifcr  had  lx.*en  sent  at  an  early  hour  with  a  scjuadron 
to  break  his  way  through,  ami  report  to  Meade  for  assistance. 
After  waiting  as  long  as  it  was  safe,  repleni.-hing  annnunition, 
and  parking  the  ambidance  and  ammunition  train,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  abandon,  ^^  ilson  btgan  his  retrograde  move- 
ment. In  withdrawing,  his  rear  guard  and  artillery  were 
caught  in  tlank  and  driven  off  the  road,  and  the  latter  while 
crossing  Hatcher's  Ilun  had  to  be  abandoned.  Kautz  worked 
his  way  through  the  wcmkIs  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
army  that  night,  while  Wilson  crossed  the  Notaway  twice, 
and  the  lUackwater  once,  reaching  the  anny  in  safety  after  a 
march  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  eighty  hours,  dunng 
the  whole  of  which,  except  six  hours,  his  command  was  engaged 
cither  in  marching  or  fighting.  This  raid  had  been  eminently 
puccessful  till  it  reached  Stony  Creek  on  itj}  return.  The  rail- 
road was  broken  so  that  the  rebels  were  unable  to  use  it  for 
eomething  over  two  months,  and  had  the  army  succeeded  in 
coveriLg  the  southern  appmaches  to  iVtereburg,  as  General 
Meade  informed  Wilson  that  it  intended  to  do,  or  had  Meade 
looked  out  projK'rly  to  prevent  Hampton  from  droj>ping  Sher- 
idan and  falling  uj»on  Wil^on,  all  danger  to  the  latter  in  re- 
tuniinff  would  have  been  averted.*  As  it  was.  General 
Grant  avers  in  his  report,  that  the  d.inger  inflicted  upon  the 
enemy  by  this  exi»cdition  more  than  com{>cnsatcd  for  the  loss 
it  sustained. 

•S«e  Sheridan's  Rvporl,  "  Conduct  of  the  War,  "  vol.  iL,  Supplement 
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As  before  stated,  it  had  been  designed  to  extend  the  left  of 
the  infantry  so  as  to  completely  encircle  Petersburg  on  the 
south  side,  but  at  the  first  movement  toward  the  Weldon  Road, 
the  enemy  manifested  great  determination  to  prevent  it.  To 
the  Second  cordis  was  assigned  the  task  of  making  the  first 
advance,  but  it  had  not  got  fiiirly  under  way  before  it  was 
compelled  to  halt.  The  general  movement  was  then  suspended 
and  converted  into  an  attempt  to  envelope  the  right  flank  of 
the  rebel  lines.  For  this  purpose  the  left  wing  of  the  Second 
corps,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Mott  and  Barlow,  was 
thrown  forward,  but  as  the  maneuver  was  executed  without 
any  regard  to  the  Sixth  corps,  and  was  so  directed  as  to  leave 
a  constantly  increasing  gap  between  the  two  corps,  the  enemy 
as  a  matter  of  course,  availed  himself  of  this  chance,  pushed 
forward  into  the  opening,  driving  back  the  flanks  of  both  the 
Sixth  and  Second  corps,  8wee23ing  away  Barlow's  and  Mott's 
divisions  like  leaves  before  an  autumn  wind.  Pressinir  on  he 
struck  Gibbon's  division  in  the  left  flank  and  rear,  rolling  it  up 
like  a  scroll,  and  capturing  entrenchments,  guns  and  stand- 
ards, besides  2,500  prisoners.  This  vigorous  and  unexpected 
swoop  caused  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  national  left,  and  re- 
sulted in  throwing  it  upon  the  defensive  for  several  weeks 
thereafter.  The  plan  of  this  day's  operations  could  not  have 
been  more  faultily  carried  out ;  for  all  the  fightincc  which  fol- 
lowed,  it  resulted  in  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  Union 
army,  but  was  the  cause  of  severe  loss  and  many  troubles. 

Both  armies  now  for  awhile  abandoned  the  asfrressive 
policy,  and  set  about  strengthening  their  lines.  The  rebels 
forthwith  developed  their  rifle-trench  into  a  formidable  chain 
of  redans,  connected  by  parapets  of  strong  profile,  covered 
by  ditches,  abattis  and  entanglements.  Beginning  In  front 
of  Butler,  their  line  crossed  the  Appomattox  below  Peters- 
burg, encircling  that  place  completely  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Union  artillery.  The  southern  or  western  end  of  these 
works  was  thrown  forward  to  cover  as  much  as  possible,  the 
system  of  communication  with  the  South  and  South-west. 
The  railroads  being  broken,  Lee  was  compelled  to  supply  his 
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army  by  hauling  hU  stores  from  Stony  Creek  depot  ^vitll 
wagons.  In  order  to  protect  them,  great  vigilance  and  a  de- 
termined front  on  hid  outer  flank  were  necesiJarv. 

Grant  now  allowed  his  anny  to  re.-^t  from  fighting,  but  j)ut 
it  to  work  in  rendering  its  position  entirely  secure.  The  en- 
trenchments were  strenjjthcned,  bv  all  the  means  available, 
artillery  of  larger  calibre  was  brought  forward,  and  every 
etlort  was  made  to  consolidate  the  arnjy  and  render  it  efficient. 
No  systematic  siege  operations  were  undertaken,  but  whcn- 
•ever  opportunity  offered,  our  lines  were  advanced  and  new 
fortifications  were  built.  liurnside's  corps  c<jntained  a  regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  miners,  c*»mmanded  bv  Colonel  Pleas- 
ants, an  active  an«l  enterprising  fifhcer,  who  a^ked  and  obtained 
authority  to  sink  a  shaft  and  drive  a  gallery  under  a  ribel 
work,  situated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the  front, 
on  the  slopes  of  a  ridge  known  as  Cemetery  Hill.  This  work 
was  carried  forward  rapiiUy,  and,  when  fini.-lied,  a  system  of 
mines  in  close  connection  with  each  other,  was  cstabli.-hed, 
and  all  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  for  exploding 
them  simultaneously.  The  enterprise  at  first  attracted  but 
little  attention  and  nobfnly  had  much  faith  in  its  practicability 
or  eflicicncy,  but  now  that  the  mine  was  completed  (irant  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  its  explosion  would  allord  him  oi)portu- 
nity  f)f  stomjing  the  enemy's  works.  It  has  been  previou.-ly 
stated  that  Butler  had  constructed  a  pontoon  bridge  across 
the  James,  thus  opening  close  conminnication  with  Deep  Bot- 
tom. General  Foster's  brigade  of  troops  held  this  positirm, 
and  caused  Lcc  to  detach  a  corresponding  force  with  which  he 
kept  up  communication  by  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Drury's  liluff. 

On  the  2<"tth  of  July,  (Jrant  silently  withdrew  Hancock's 
corps  from  its  place  in  the  investing  lines,  and  directed  him  to 
proceed  to  Deep  Bottom  where  he  would  be  joined  by  Sheri- 
dan with  two  divifions  of  cavalry,  after  which  he  was  in- 
structed to  make  a  stronj;  demonstration  in  the  direction  of 
Chapin's  Farm,  while  Sheridan,  strengthened  by  Kautz, 
should  make  a  da-h  towards  the  Viririnia  Central  Railroad 
and  Pichmond.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Hancock  turned 
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the  left  flank  of  the  force  confronting  Foster,  by  a  skillful 
maneuver,  captured  four  guns  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his 
front  line  to  his  second  beyond  Bailey's  Creek.  Sheridan 
moving  still  farther  to  the  rifrht,  also  drove  back  the  rebels 
capturing  several  hundred  prisoners.  But  their  new  line  was 
very  strong,  and  after  a  careful  examination  Hancock  con- 
cluded that  it  was  impracticable  to  dislodge  them.  Lee,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  not  long  in  hearing  of  these  menacing 
operations  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  and  therefore 
hastened  to  strengthen  the  troops  already  there,  by  large  re- 
enforcements  from  the  defenses  of  Petersburg.  By  the  next 
morninr"-  five  of  the  eight  rebel  divisions  under  Lee  were  con- 
fronting  our  troops  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  angl  soon 
after  daylight  they  assumed  the  offensive,  attacking  Sheridan 
on  the  New  Market  and  Long  Bridge  roads,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Darbytown.  The  dismounted  troopers  fought  stub- 
bornly, but  they  could  not  contend  with  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  rebel  infantry  and  were  forced  to  retire,  though  under 
the  energetic  command  of  Sheridan  they  finally  succeeded  in 
repulsing  their  assailants.  Hancock  remained  strictly  on  the 
defensive,  both  on  that  day  and  the  next ;  and  on  the  night 
of  the  29th,  in  compliance  with  Grant's  orders,  he  returned 
to  his  old  position  in  front  of  Petersburg,  followed  by  Sheri- 
dan for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  assault  already  ordered 
to  take  place  immediately  after  the  explosion  of  the  mine. 
The  mine  was  sprung  between  four  and  five  o'clock  A.  M., 
July  30th,  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  later  than  the  time  speci- 
fied, blowing  up  an  entire  battery  and  a  part  of  a  regiment. 
The  rebels  were  much  surprised,  and  not  knowing  when  the 
next  explosion  would  take  place,  fled  from  that  part  of  their 
line  in  disorder.  But  the  assaulting  column  of  the  Ninth 
corps  through  the  failure  of  the  engineers  to  prepare  proper 
debouches  from  its  lines  was  not  able  to  advance  promptly  or 
in  proper  order,  so  that  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  were  again 
lost.  In  the  meantime,  the  rebels  recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise, and  when  the  assaulting  column  reached  the  crater  and 
the  works  on  Its  right  and  left,  they  were  met  by  a  determined 
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urtillcry  and  musketry  fire  from  the  enemy  who  had  reformed 
on  eouuuandini;  <rround  somewhat  to  tlie  rear.     The  advance 
vras  therefore  checked,  and  ahhough  new  troops  were  thrown 
forward,  many  of  them  into  the  crater,  they  did  not  t^ucceed 
in  jtonetratm;^  beyond.      It  soon  became   apparent  that  tlie 
(ipp<jrtunity  was  lost ;  and  that  to  gave  tlic  further  effusion  of 
blood  the  troops  must  be  w  itiidra^ii  to  their  own  lines.     This 
was  done,  but  not  till  after  they  had  sustained  heavy  loss. 
**  Thus,*'  says  Grant,  *'  terminated  in  disaster  w  hat  promised 
to  be  the  most  successful   assault  of  the  campai<;n."      The 
combination    of   the    movements,   and    the   direction    of   the 
forces,  had  been  made  with  consummate  ability.      Lee  waa 
completely  deceived,  and  thereby  induced  to  send  two-thirds 
of  his  entire  army  to  resist  a  feint,  while  Grant  had  calcu- 
lated   to   hurl  his  entire    force  upon  the   weakened  lines  in 
his  front,  but  he  waa  destined  to  chew  the  bitter  cud  of  dis- 
appointment.    Ills  well-laid  schemes  were  entirely  thwarted 
by  the  faulty  execution  of  details  which  he  could  not  possibly 
supcrviijc,  and  yet  Grant  haa  been  unju-tly  blamed*  for  not 
having    properly    regulated   these   suljonlinatc   but  essential 
matters  in  person.     The  simple  truth  in  regard  to  the  affair 
of  the  mine  is,  that  the  assault  wa-s  not  made  in  time  ;   the 
troops  were  n(»t  ready  for  it  when  the  explosic^n  took  place, 
and  no  adequate  means  of  debouchment  from  the  works  had 
been  prepared.     These  were  details  clearly  under  the  control 
of  !Mea<lc  and  Burnside,  and  their  engineer  officers,  for  the 
regulation   of  which   no  specific  orders   under  any  circum- 
stances should  have  l>cen  rcfjulred  from  the  Lleutenant-Gen- 
eral.      That    tlicy   wore    neglected   was    j)robably  due   to    a 
general  lack  of  confidence  that  the  mine  would  accomplish 
any  useful  purpose.      It  was  simply  another  case  of  failure 
to  prepare  fur  the  contingency  of  success.     The  rebels  were 
consldi-raldy  elated  by  what  happened,  and  our  own  troops 
somewhat  dl.-heartened,  Imt  (Jrant's  cc»nfidence,  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  arms  remained  unshaken.     The  disaster  may 
have  taught  him  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  others,  but  it 
•  See  Swinton'i  "  Army  of  the  Potomac." 
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also  induced  him  to  hasten  his  preparations  for  cutting  loose 
from  his  base  at  City  Point,  and  throwing  his  army  boldly 
into  the  interior  beyond  Petersburg  with  the  view  of  seizing 
firmly  upon  Lee's  communications,  and  thus  compelling  him 
to  come  out  and  give  battle.  This  plan  had  been  conceived 
immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  first  decided  attempts  to 
take  Petersburg,  but  it  had  been  deferred  or  modified  from 
time  to  time  by  the  adoption  of  less  radical  measures  which 
it  was  hoped  might  succeed,  and  was  still  farther  delayed  by 
operations  elsewhere  on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  But  the  idea 
had  taken  firm  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral,  and  was  destined  only  a  few  months  later  to  find  its 
embodiment  in  the  final  campaign  and  the  closing  events  of 
the  war. 

In  the  meantime  Lee  availed  himself  of  the  dead  lock  in 
operations  which  followed  close  upon  the  mine  explosion,  and 
the  eccentric  retreat  of  Hunter  from  Lynchburg,  to  make  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  his  own  beleaguered  forces,  by  sending  a 
strong  detachment  towards  Washington.  He  hoped  to  con- 
duct this  demonstration  with  so  much  secresy  as  to  capture 
the  national  capital,  before  assistance  could  be  sent  to  it,  or  at 
least  that  Grant  would  be  compelled  to  part  with  so  much  of 
the  armies  about  Petersburg,  as  to  throw  them  completely 
upon  the  defensive.  Lee  looked  also  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  plan,  on  ac- 
count of  his  uncertain  tenure  over  the  railroads  leading  south- 
ward by  which  most  of  his  supplies  were  obtained.  Should 
they  be  seized  it  would  become  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
that  he  should  keep  his  troops  scattered  as  much  as  possible, 
consistent  with  safety  so  as  to  facilitate  their  subsistence,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  draw  upon  the  country  occu- 
pied by  them,  for  the  support  of  the  army  retained  for  the 
defense  of  Richmond.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  noted  for  its 
abundant  crops  of  grain,  became  towards  harvest  time,  an 
object  of  great  attraction  to  the  rebels. 

In  marching  northward.  Early  pursued  the  beaten  track, 
down  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  striking  the  Baltimore 
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anil  Olilo  Kailroad,  on  tlie  od  of  July,  just  above  Ilarpcr'a 
Ferrv.  I^iiiel,  with  a  s-niall  force,  liolilint;  Murtinsbur<r,  was 
conipL'lleil  to  fall  back  towards  J^harp^bur^,  and  finally  after 
several  ^niart  combats,  to  concentrate  his  entire  command  on 
Maryland  Heights. 

Aa  soon  as  Grant  discovered  this  hostile  movement  towards 
the  frontier  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  he  orilered  Hun- 
ter, who  had  reached  the  Kanawha  Kiver,  to  move  his  troops 
by  water  to  Wheeling,  and  thence  by  rail,  as  rapidly  as  jjos- 
eible  towards  Harper's  Ferry.  I'ut  owing  to  extreme  low 
water,  and  tu  the  interruption  of  railway  travel,  Hunter  was 
delayed  much  longer  than  expected.  The  (iovernment  be- 
coming somewhat  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  ^Va^hington, 
called  upon  (irant  t<i  protect  it,  and  for  this  pur{)ose  the  Sixth 
corps  was  withdrawn  I'rom  the  investment  <»f  Petersburg,  two 
divi-iuns  of  which,  under  Wright  in  person,  were  sent  for- 
ward by  means  of  steam  transports  to  Washington,  and  the 
third  under  Kicketts  to  P>:dtimore.  The  Nineteenth  corps, 
which  (irant  had  witlulrawn  from  the  (iulf  Department,  im- 
mediately after  the  failure  of  the  Hed  Iviver  expedition,  had 
now  l>egun  to  arrive  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  also  sent 
forward. 

The  garrisons  at  Wai«hington  and  Baltimore  were  composed 
of  heavy  artillery  regiments,  veteran  reserves,  and  emergency 
men  called  out  for  a  hun<lred  days.  Halleck  as  Chief-of-StafF 
and  the  senior  CJeneral  in  the  l)c|)artment  of  Wa.-hington, 
held  supreme  control,  .-ubject  only  to  (irant  and  the  Presi- 
dent ;  Augur  commanded  the  troops  in  the  I  )cpartment  of 
Wa.-hington  ;  Hunter  those  in  West  Virginia  ;  Wallace  those 
at  Baltimore,  an<l  Sigel  those  near  Harper's  P^rry ;  but  as  these 
forces  were  widely  scattered  and  neither  of  them  suthciently 
strong  to  contend  successfully  with  Early,  now  marching 
rajiidly  wherever  he  chose,  the  situation  was  one  of  imminent 
danger.  On  the  (5th  of 'July,  Early  having  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac without  opposition,  entered  Hagerstown,  but  instead 
of  pushing  boldly  upon  Washington,  he  spent  several  days  in 
minor  expeditions.     However,  by  the  8th,  he  had  concentra- 
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ted  and  moved  forward  to  Frederick.  By  this  time,  Wallace 
with  his  heterogeneous  command,  including  the  troops  under 
Sio-el,  had  been  re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of  Ricketts,  and 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position  south  of  the  Monocacy,  four 
miles  from  Frederick  City,  where  he  prepared  to  dispute  the 
further  advance  of  the  rebel  troops  towards  Baltimore.  His 
force  was  not  great  enough  to  contend  successfully  with 
Early's  well  organized  army,  and  after  a  determined  battle  of 
several  hours,  in  which  he  inflicted  a  loss  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred men  upon  the  enemy,  Wallace  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  field  and  fall  back  upon  Baltimore. 

The  road  was  now  open,  and  Early  sending  his  cavalry  to 
destroy  the  Northern  Central,  and  to  burn  the  viaduct  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  l\oad,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing, 
pushed  forward  rapidly  towards  "Washington ;  but  his  forced 
delay  at  the  Monocacy,  had  given  time  for  the  arrival  of 
Wrio-ht  with  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth  and  the  advance  of  the 
Nineteenth  corps.  Early's  advanced  troops  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  fortifications,  covering  the  capital,  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  his  entire  force 
was  in  position  for  an  attack,  but  did  not  venture  upon  it. 
On  the  12th,  a  reconnoissance  was  made  by  a  brigade  of  the 
Sixth  corps,  holding  the  lines  about  Fort  Stevens,  during 
which  they  fell  upon  the  enemy  and  drove  him  nearly  a  mile 
losing  2G0  killed  and  wounded,  but  inflicting  a  heavier  loss 
upon  the  insurgents.  Finding  that  he  was  anticipated  and 
foiled  by  the  arrival  of  the  Sixth  corps,  from  the  James,  Early 
retired  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  retreated  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Potomac,  crossing  at  Edward's  Ferry,  carrying  with 
him  "  much  booty  but  little  glory."  Having  been  advised  of 
this  termination  to  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  Grant  assigned 
Wright  to  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Washington,  and  "  directed  that  he  should  get  outside  of 
the  trenches  with  all  the  force  he  could,  and  push  Early  to  the 
last  moment."  The  next  day  Wright  began  the  pursuit,  but 
did  not  overtake  the  rebels  till  they  reached  Snicker's  Ferry 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,     Here  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued ; 
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but  instead  of  waiting  to  deliver  battle,  Early  pujhcJ  rapidly 
up  tlie  valley.  On  the  ISth,  Avcrill  with  a  division  of  cav- 
alry fell  upon  and  defeated  a  rebel  detachment  at  "Winches- 
ter, capturing  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  several  hundred 
pri.soiiers. 

Antici|)ating  that  Early  would  retreat  to  Lynchburg  or 
Kiclunond,  (irant  ordered  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps 
back  to  Wai?hington  with  the  view  of  re-enforcing  the  arnjies 
on  the  Jamc.'*,  and  using  them  against  Ix>e  before  that  ( Jen- 
cral's  own  troops  could  rejoin  him.  Hunter,  who  had  reached 
the  valley,  was  ordered  to  concentmte  his  forces,  holdinir  a 
defensive  attitude  between  Washington  and  any  new  force 
which  might  Ix;  sent  in  that  direction.  But  before  this  new 
combination  could  be  carried  into  effect,  it  Ixicamc  known 
that  Early  was  again  advancing  towards  the  Potomac  with 
hostile  intentions,  whereupon  Wright's  command  was  ordered 
back  to  the  vicinity  of  IIarj)cr's  Ferry.  On  the  30th,  a  email 
force  of  rclK-l  cavalry,  under  McCauslanil,  marching  by  the 
way  of  Williamsport,  da.-hed  into  C'hamber.-burg,  in  lower 
Pennsylvania,  an<l  after  laving  it  under  tribute,  burnttl  the 
place ;  they  then  retreated  by  the  way  of  Cumberland,  near 
which  place  they  were  met  and  defeated  by  General  Kelly. 

From  the  time  of  Early's  first  demonstration  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Washington,  General  Grant  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  interruption  of  tcleL'rnphic  communi- 
cation in  getting  hii  instructions  correctly  and  efficiently 
carried  out.  Then,  too,  under  the  previous  regime,  the 
threatened  territory  wa.s  divided  into  several  departments, 
and  independent  commands,  and  hence  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  was  more  or  less  faulty,  and  their  movements  were 
incoherent.  Grant,  on  the  2d  of  August,  ordered  Sheridan 
to  Washington,  and  a.«signed  him  to  the  general  command. 
A  few  days  thereafter,  the  Lieutenant-Gcneral  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  person,  and  thence  to  the  Monocacy  where  he  met 
Hunter,  and  after  learning  the  exact  situation  of  affairs, 
ordered  him  to  concentrate  all  his  available  force,  without 
delay,  at  Har])cr's  Ferry,  and  after  arriving  there  to  go  after 
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Early,  no  matter  where  he  might  be  found.  If  the  latter  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  in  full  force,  Hunter  was  directed  to 
overtake  and  fight  him,  and  to  follow  him  if  he  should  be 
driven  south  of  the  Potomac  as  long  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so. 
In  case  it  should  be  found  that  only  a  force  of  raiders  had 
gone  north,  he  was  directed  to  send  a  detachment  after  them, 
to  drive  them  southward,  and  to  march  with  the  main  body 
of  his  troops  in  the  same  direction,  destroying  everything 
that  could  invite  the  enemy  to  return,  but  taking  for  the  use 
of  his  own  army,  all  provisions,  stock  and  forage  which  were 
necessary  for  its  support.  He  was  cautioned  to  bear  in  mind 
that  his  object  was  to  drive  the  rebels  South,  and  that  to  do 
this  he  should  keep  them  always  in  sight. 

In  pursuance  of  these  ringing  orders,  Hunter,  with  the 
alacrity  of  Bliicher  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  put  the  troops 
at  once  in  motion,  but  on  arriving  at  Halltown  he  was  re- 
lieved, with  his  own  consent  by  Sheridan,  who  had  been 
stopped  at  Washington.  Grant  having  already  recommended 
It,  the  different  departments  in  that  theater  of  operations, 
were  consolidated  on  the  7th  of  Au2;ust,  into  the  INIiddle 
Military  Division,  and  Sheridan  was  assigned  temporarily  to 
the  chief  t^ommand,  with  head-quarters  in  the  field.  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  with  the  country  adjacent,  had  up  to 
this  time  constituted  the  Department  of  Washington  ;  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Maryland,  the  Department 
of  the  Susquehanna ;  North-western  Virginia  and  Western 
Pennsylvania,  the  Department  of  West  Virginia ;  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  eastward  to  Bull  Run  Mountains, 
the  Middle  Military  Department.  This  arrangement  gave 
rise  to  petty  jealousies  between  the  different  commanders, 
and  should  have  been  abolished  long  before^  as  it  had  been 
fruitful  in  nothins:  but  indecisive  combats  and  inharmonious 
combinations. 

Grant  remained  in  North  Virginia  long  enough  to  fix  liis 

young  lieutenant  firmly  in  the  command  with  which  he  had 

been  charged,  and  then   returned  to    the  army  confronting 

Petersburg. 

°    17 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE  NF.W  ARRANnKMK\T»  IN  MILITARY  AKFAIIIS  AT  WASIIINGTOX — 
HriRKinAN  PRKPAHKrt  FOR  AN  ACTIVE  CAMPAIGN  — JOINED  IIY 
TulCIIKitr  ANI>  WII,.HON — F.AUI.Y  RF.-K.NFoRCKI>— SIIKHIDAN  FALLS 
BACK  —  MKRUITT  ATTACKFD — ICKIIKI.S  RKITLSFD — SIIKUIDAN  CON- 
CKNTRATEIi  AT  HALLTOWN — TIIK  AFFAIR  AT  KKRNFYVII.I.F  — GRANT 
VISITfl  flllRRIDAN — IN»TRrCT»  HIM  TO  f!«>  IX — THE  RATTLK  AT 
WINCHESTER — THE  ENfiAGFMENT  AT  FISHER's  HILI. — EARLY  RE- 
TREATS— SHERIPAN  FALLS  HACK  TO  THE  LOWER  VALLEY — WILSON 
ORI>KRKI>  WEST — THE  REHU.S  ROITKI)  AT  ToM's  CRKKK  —  SHKRI- 
PAN's  army  AT  «F.r)AR  CREEK — HE  IS  CALLED  TO  WASHINO- 
TON — EARLY  ATTACKS  THE  UNION  TROOPS — HIS  SCCCERS  — A  CRIT- 
ICAL MOMENT — SHERIDAN  RF-IOINS  HIS  ARMY — HE  OHDERS  AN 
AI>VANCE  —  DETERMINED    FIGHTINii  — REHELS    DEFEATED — THE    END 

or  Early's  campaiox— observations. 

The  new  nrmnfremcnt  of  military  affiirs  about  \N  a^shlnfr- 
tonJ»y  which  Ilnllcek  ami  the  various  department  commanders 
were  shorn  of  power,  and  the  control  of  operations  in  that 
quarter  was  confided  to  a  thoroughly  vital  and  a<ipressivc 
Ciencral,  was  an  exceedinp^ly  fortunate  and  judicious  measure 
on  the  part  of  (Jencral  Cirant.  The  safety  of  Washington 
an<l  the  control  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  had  hitherto  caused 
him  prcat  concern,  hut  he  could  now  give  general  instructions 
and  leave  his  lieutenant  to  work  out  the  details  according  to 
his  own  ideas.  The  latter  gui<led  by  the  orders  that  had  been 
given  to  Hunter,  had  no  doubt  ns  to  the  policy  that  he 
was  expected  to  pursue.  As  a  preliminary  precaution,  he 
Wius  permitted  to  gather  his  troops  together  to  look  to  their 
cr|ulpnicnt,  and  by  a  thorough  reorganization  to  prepare 
tiiein  tor  an  active  campaign.      >Vhen  Sheridan  assumed  com- 
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niand  of  the  Middle  Military  Division,  he  found  there  the 
Sixth  corps,  two  small  divisions  under  Crook,  one  division  of 
the  Nineteenth  corps,  and  a  small  division  of  cavalry  under 
Averill.  lie  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Torbert's 
division  of  cavalry  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  still 
later  by  Wilson's  division.  On  the  10th  of  August  he  be- 
gan a  forward  movement  from  Halltown  towards  Berryville, 
thus  throwing;  himself  behind  the  right  flank  of  the  rebel 
army  stationed  at  Bunker  Hill.  Having  made  this  march,  his 
cavalry  and  infantry  were  then  headed  towards  the  Opequan, 
demonstrating  towards  Winchester.  This  caused  Early  to 
fiill  back  rapidly  beyond  Cedar  Creek  to  which  place  he  was 
pursued  by  Sheridan.  At  this  juncture  the  latter  received 
information,  from  his  scouts,  which  was  soon  confirmed  by 
a  despatch  from  Grant,  that  Lee  had  sent  two  divisions 
of  infantry,  twenty  guns  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to 
strengthen  Early,  and  that  this  force  was  moving  by  the 
way  of  Culpepper  and  Front  Royal.  Fearing  that  he  could 
not  cope  successfully  with  so  large  a  body,  and  knowing  that 
defeat  would  lay  open  to  invasion  both  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, Sheridan  wisely  determined  to  fall  back  to  Hall- 
town,  and  wait  for  a  better  opportunity  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow. 

This  policy  was  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  and  was  immediately  but  deliberately  carried 
into  effect.  On  the  16th,  Merritt's  division,  near  Front  Royal, 
was  attacked  by  Kershaw's  division  of  Longstreet's  corps, 
supported  by  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  but  after  a  gallant 
fight  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy,  capturing  2  standards 
and  300  prisoners.  The  next  day  the  retrograde  movement 
began  ;  a  part  of  the  infantry  retiring  by  way  of  Berryville, 
and  the  rest  followed  by  Wilson's  division  which  had  just 
arrived  from  Washington,  by  Winchester  and  Summit  Point, 
at  both  of  which  places  there  were  sharp  skirmishes  with  the 
advancing  rebels.  On  the  23d,  Sheridan  had  concentrated 
his  entire  command,  now  also  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
Grover's  division  of  the  Nineteenth  corps,  at  Halltown,  and 
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from  his  securely  entrenched  position  began  a  series  of  well 
arranged  rcconnoissances  for  the  purpose  of  sati.^fylnj;  irnnsclf 
in  regard  to  Early'.s  real  force  and  intention.  On  the  ■-!*)th, 
he  sent  Torbcrt  with  Mcrritt  and  WiL-on  to  I'all  upon  Fitzhugh 
Lee's  cavalry  supposed  to  be  encamped  bcvt»nd  Kcrncyville; 
but  instead  of  Lee  thoy  encountered  the  relK-l  infantry  under 
Breckinridge,  on  the  march  towards  Shcphcrd?town.  A  de- 
termined attack  was  made,  which  resulted  in  throwing  the 
rebels  into  considerable  confusion,  and  before  they  recovered 
from  it  Torbcrt  returned  rapidly  to  the  place  from  which  he 
had  started.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Karly  had  begun  this 
movement  with  the  intention  of  again  crossing  the  Potomac, 
but  believing  from  Sheridan's  activity  that  his  object  had  been 
discovered,  he  rcturne<l  to  his  position  in  front  of  Ilalltown. 
The  next  day  he  fill  back  beyond  the  Opecpian,  and  was 
again  followed  by  Sheritlan.  Shortly  afterwards  Karly  was 
directed  to  send  a  part  of  his  force  back  to  Richmond.  Hear- 
ing of  this,  and  being  convinced  that  the  time  for  Sheridan  to 
strike  had  now  come,  but  fearing  to  tclegrajih  the  order  for 
an  attack  without  knowing  fully  the  situation  as  viewed  by 
Sheridan,  (Jrant  ha.'<tcned  from  City  Point  to  Wa.-hington, 
and  thence  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  li)th  of  September.  After  conferring  fully  with  Sheri- 
dan, who  expressed  great  confidence  in  his  ability  to  over- 
throw Karly,  Grant  instructed  him,  as  his  official  report 
expressed  it,  to  "  (Jo  in  I  " 

Sheridan's  forces  were  v/ell  in  hand,  Wilson  on  the  left, 
near  Perry  ville,  Torl>ert  on  the  right,  near  .'•ummit  Point,  with 
the  infantry  well  disposed  between  the  two.  The  movement 
began  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  19th. 
Wilson,  with  Mcintosh's  brigade  in  fn»nt,  marching  rapidly 
to  the  Opecjuan  along  the  Berryville  Turnpike,  drove  back 
the  rebel  picket,  forced  a  cro.ssing,  and  dashed  through  the 
heavily  wooded  ravine,  up  which  the  roa<l  winds,  striking  the 
right  of  Kamseur's  division  about  two  miles  in  front  of  Win- 
chester, Ijcfore  dawn.  A  sharp  and  decisive  combat  ensued, 
in  whii  h  the  rebels  were  driven  pell-mell  from  their  worka ; 
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but  they  returned  to  the  attack  at  once,  and  were  again  re- 
pulsed. The  ground  thus  gained  was  held  till  after  eight 
o'clock,  at  which  time  Upton's  brigade  of  the  Sixth  corps 
arrived.  By  nine  o'clock  most  of  the  army  was  in  position 
ready  to  move  forward.  Torbert,  who  was  directed  to  ad- 
vance with  Merritt's  division  from  Summit  Point,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  Opequan,  oj^posite  that  place,  and 
forming  a  junction  with  Averill  at  or  near  Stevenson's  depot, 
met  with  considerable  opposition,  and  was  delayed  some  hours 
in  getting  to  the  field.  The  attack  was  made  by  the  Sixth 
and  Nineteenth  corps  in  handsome  style,  while  Crook's  com- 
.mand  was  held  in  reserve  to  be  used  as  a  turning  column. 
Early  had  made  hot  haste  from  the  time  the  first  shot  was 
fired  before  dawn,  to  concentrate  his  army  which  he  had 
spread  out  considerably  for  the  purpose  of  watching  Sher- 
idan, and  was  soon  occupying  a  strong  position  on  the  ridge 
east  of  Winchester.  The  fighting  was  bloody  and  obstinate 
from  the  start,  and  neither  army  being  covered  by  earthworks, 
the  mortality  was  great.  After  a  successful  advance,  while 
our  lines  were  somevyhat  disordered.  Early  in  turn  attacked 
and  drove  Sheridan's  center  back  ;  but  his  success  was  only 
momentary  ;  at  this  critical  juncture,  Sheridan  threw  forward 
Upton's  brigade  of  Russell's  division,  catching  Early's  attack- 
ing force  in  the  flank  and  driving  it  rapidly  from  the  field. 
The  gallant  Russell  was  slain,  while  Upton  was  severely 
wounded.  Crook,  who  was  still  in  reserve,  was  now  thrown  to 
the  extreme  right  (instead  of  to  the  left  as  was  intended),  with 
orders  to  find  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line  and  crush  it.  Aided 
by  Torbert,  with  Merritt's  and  Averill's  horse,  this  movement 
became  perfectly  successful,  cavalry  and  infantry  vicing  with 
each  other  in  deeds  of  gallantry.  Early's  line  was  crowded 
back  on  both  flanks,  broken  in  the  center  and  routed  every- 
where ;  his  men  had  nothing  to  do  but  tu  fly  southward  under 
cover  of  darkness.  Night  alone  saved  the  rebel  army  from 
complete  destruction. 

The  next  day  Sheridan  pushed  forward  in  pursuit,  finding 
the  enemy  at  night  drawn  up  in  line  and  partly  entrenched  at 
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Fisher's  Hill.  lie  a^aln  determined  to  send  Crook  to  turn  the 
enemy's  left  and  fall  upon  his  rear,  but  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  great  secresy  was  necessary  ;  the  rehels  had  signal  sta- 
tions on  the  top  of  a  nei^^lihoring  mountain  from  which  all 
our  movements  couM  be  observed.  Crook  was  therefore  con- 
cealed in  the  heavy  timber  near  Strasburg,  north  of  Ci-dar 
Creek,  where  he  rcmaincil  durinfj  the  21st.  Before  <lawn 
the  next  day,  he  marche<l  to  the  position  assijined  him,  on 
Little  North  Mountain  to  the  left  and  rear  of  Early's  line. 
The  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps  were  massed  opposite  Early's 
ri^ht  center,  and  Hicketts'  «livision  of  the  Sixth  corps  with 
Averill's  cavalry  was  then  ordered  to  make  a  demonstration 
alon^j  the  hostile  front,  whirh  they  did  in  liandsome  style,  at- 
tracting the  enemy's  attention  completely.  The  firing  had 
become  pretty  general,  when  all  at  once.  Crook  burst  from  the 
woods  on  the  hill-side,  striking  the  ai'tonished  rebels  in  Hank 
and  rear,  and  in  a  few  moments  swept  away  their  whole 
line,  taking  many  prisoners  and  guns,  and  throwing  them  into 
inextricable  confusion. 

Cnfortunatelv,  Torl>crt,  with  the  bulk  of  the  cavalrv,  had 
Wen  sent,  with  orders  to  pnKeed  rapitlly  up  the  liUray  Val- 
ley an<l  to  cro«s  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  falling  uj)on 
Earlv's  rear:  but  the  roa<l  bv  which  he  marched,  ruiuiin«r  for 
several  miles  along  a  narrow  dofilo  was  easily  blockn«led.  by 
the  small  force  of  relwls  which  had  fallen  back  before  bim. 
Everything  practicable  vfos  done  to  get  forward,  but  the  prog- 
ress made  was  slow.  Early,  in  the  meanwhile,  continued  his 
retreat  through  New  Market,  Harrisonburg,  l\»rt  Ifepublic, 
and  thence  ♦o  Brown's  (iap  in  the  Blue  l^idge,  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  cavalry.  Many  skirmishes  ensued,  and  a  large 
numWr  of  prisoners  were  taken,  but  the  enemy  could  nf)t  be 
again  brnunht  to  a  stand.  Having  cleared  the  ujtper  valley 
entirely  of  the  insurgent  force,  Sheridap  withdrew  his  victo- 
rious troops,  slowly  to  Harrisonburg,  destroying  the  forage, 
grain  mills,  and  such  other  property  as  might  be  serviceable 
to  the  rebel  army. 

"  The  question  that  now  presented  itself,"  says  Sheridan  in 
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his  official  report,  "  was  whether  or  not  I  should  follow  the 
enemy  to  Brown's  Gap,  where  he  still  held  fast,  drive  him 
out,  and  advance  on  Charlottesville  and  Gordonsville.  This 
movement  on  Gordonsville  I  was  opposed  to  for  many  reasons, 
the  most  important  of  which  was,  that  it  would  necessitate 
the  opening  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  and  to 
protect  this  road  against  the  numerous  guerrilla  bands,  would 
have  required  a  corps  of  infantry ;  besides  I  would  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  a  small  force  in  the  valley  to  give  security  to 
the  line  of  the  Potomac.  This  would  probably  occupy  the 
whole  of  Crook's  command,  leaving  me  but  a  small  number 
of  fifrhtins:  men."  For  these  and  other  cogent  reasons,  he 
thouo-ht  it  best  to  continue  his  retroo-rade  movement  to  the 
lower  valley  and  then  to  send  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps 
back  to  Petersburg  by  the  way  they  had  been  brought  from 
there.  lie  was  followed  close  by  the  rebel  cavalry  under 
Rosser,  who  attacked  the  Third  cavalry  division  now  under 
Custer,  Wilson  having  been  ordered  West  to  reorganize  and 
command  Sherman's  cavalry.  Sheridan  could  not  brook 
such  insolence,  but  halted  his  army  and  sent  Torbert  with 
Merritt  and  Custer,  to  check  Rosser's  career.  The  two  col- 
umns met  at  Tom's  Creek  and  after  a  short  but  decisive  en- 
gagement, the  enemy  was  routed,  leaving  eleven  guns,  about 
four  hundred  prisoners  and  all  his  vehicles  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  who  pursued  him  as  far  as  Mount  Jackson,  some 
twenty-six  miles.  Recalling  his  cavalry,  Sheridan  halted  his 
army  at  Cedar  Creek,  and  on  the  10th  of  October  was  called 
to  Washino;ton  to  confer  with  the  Government  in  regard  to 
further  operations.  In  the  interim  the  enemy  advanced  again 
to  Fisher's  Hill,  though  he  manifested  no  other  evidence  of 
hostile  intention.  But  Early  had  been  re-enforced,  and  during 
the  absence  of  Sheridan,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  and  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  he  moved  silently  through  Strasburg, 
sent  a  strong  turning  column  across  the  Shenandoah,  and 
after  marching  below  the  left  flank  of  the  Union  army,  re- 
crossed  the  river  at  Boman's  Ford,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog, 
striking  the  left  of  Crook's  line,  driving  In  his  outposts,  captur- 
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ing  Ilis  canipp,  and  completely  turninfr  his  position.  Tills  was 
followed  by  a  vigorous  direct  attack  upon  the  Union  front,  and 
before  the  true  hituation  of  affairs  \va.^  fairly  realized,  the 
whole  army  was  driven  back  in  confusion  nearly  to  Middietown, 
Avith  the  loss  of  many  prisoners,  and  nearly  all  the  artillery. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  relxds  diil  not  realize  the  extent 
of  their  i^uceess,  or  beinpj  overjoyed  at  it,  they  Ptoppod  to 
count  the  booty  found  in  the  camps  which  they  had  ca|»tured, 
thus  giving  General  Wright  time  to  partially  reorganize  his 
forces.  Sheridan,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  arrived  at  W  \n- 
chcstcr,  on  his  way  to  rejtiin  his  army,  and  hearing  the  sound 
of  artillerv  in  the  distance,  hastened  forwanl,  ihou'di  still  not 
thinking  a  battle  was  in  progress.  lie  had  not  ridden  far, 
however,  when  he  met  a  sickening  cloud  of  fugitives,  who  had 
determined  to  save  themselves  if  runninix  could  do  It.  l*ut- 
ting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  galloped  to  the  front  and  soon 
reached  the  field  upon  which  the  army  liad  been  halted. 
Hastily  pushing  the  rear  division  to  the  line  held  by  (Jetty 
and  'I'orbert,  and  sending  his  staff  officers  to  the  rear  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  every  available  man  to  the  front,  he  soon 
had  most  of  the  army  well  in  hand.  Those  first  on  the 
ground  were  pet  to  work  entrenching.  Merritt's  cavalry  waa 
formed  on  the  left,  Custer's  on  the  right,  while  Powell's  (for- 
merly Averill's)  held  a  position  on  the  Front  Itoyal  pike. 
P^vcrything  po.ssible  waa  done  to  restore  confidence,  and  to 
prepare  the  army  for  assuming  the  offensive.  This  was  de- 
layed by  the  report  that  the  rebel  infantry  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  P»i well's  front  and  was  threatening  a  movement 
towards  Winchester.  Ilavinf;  satisfied  himself  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  Sheridan  at  four  r.  m.,  ordered  the  armv  to  ad- 
vance, which  it  diil  with  its  accu-^tomed  steadiness  and  confi- 
dence, ilriving  the  rebels  from  behind  fences,  breastworks  and 
hedges,  steadily  back  upon  Cedar  Creek.  The  fighting  waa 
very  determined,  and  at  one  time,  Sheridan's  lines  being  over- 
lapped by  the  rebel  left,  a  portion  of  the  Nineteenth  corps 
was  thrown  into  momentary  confusion.  At  this  juncture  of 
affairs,  Sheridan  dashed  to  the  head  of  McMillan's  brigade, 
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and  led  tliem  vigorously  against  the  re-entrant  in  his  front, 
penetrating  the  angle  fearlessly  and  breaking  the  rebel  line. 

Custer  just  then  charged  with  his  division,  and  with  a  sim- 
ultaneous and  impetuous  dash  by  the  entire  army,  the  rebels 
were  routed  and  driven  in  confusion  beyond  Cedar  Creek, 
leaving  their  artillery,  (including  the  captured  guns)  caissons, 
wagons  and  ambulances,  besides  many  prisoners,  to  grace  the 
victory  of  the  impetuous  Sheridan. 

This  battle  practically  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  for  although  Early  still  continued  to  lurk 
about  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  occasionally  descending 
fearfully  into  the  valley,  he  was  never  again  entrusted  with  a 
command  large  enough  to  give  serious  concern,  or  to  prevent 
the  various  detachments  of  Sheridan's  army  from  marching 
whithersoever  they  chose  in  the  country  north  of  Richmond. 
During  the  winter,  Sheridan  disposed  of  his  cavalry  so  as  to 
drive  out  the  guerrillas  and  to  reduce  the  territory  under  his 
control,  to  comparative  quiet,  while  the  Sixth  corps  being  no 
longer  needed,  was  returned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to 
join  in  the  operations  against  Petersburg.  One  division  of 
the  Nineteenth  corps  was  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  James,  and 
the  other  to  Savannah  to  join  Sherman. 

During  his  brilliant  campaign,  Sheridan's  force  never  ex- 
ceeded 30,000  effective  men,  and  never  included  any  other 
troops  than  those  mentioned  above ;  while  Early's  force  was 
probably  quite  as  large,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  industriously  put  forth  by  that  officer  and  his  allies. 
Sheridan  took  fully  13,000  prisoners  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  his  Provost  Marshal,  in  the  various  battles  and  skirmishes, 
and  during  this  time  suffered  the  loss  of  1,938  killed,  11,893 
wounded,  and  3,121  missing ;  a  grand  total  of  16,952.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  Early's  killed  and  wounded  must  have 
been  fully  as  heavy,  or  in  round  numbers  13,800  men,  which, 
added  to  the  captured,  gives  nearly  27,000  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners.  Besides  this,  Sheridan  took 
from  them,  100  pieces  of  artillery,  5,000  stands  of  small 
arms,  and  much  valuable  property. 
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orant'h   rrroRTB  to  ^eccre   nAiiMONiors  action — canby's  com- 

MA\t>  — HK«ULT8  Of  CON«OLII>ATIU.\ — TIIR  MAtiNITlOK  UF  GRANT's 
COMMAND— III.4  VIK.WS  IN  HE<iARI>  TO  OPERATIONS  WEST  OF  THE 
MISSISHim  RIVER  — Ills  INTERVIEW  WITH  StlEllMAN  —  hllERMAX 
rUErAKES  EOR  ACTIVE  OPERATIONS — nEHCItll'TloS  OE  THE  CoCN- 
TRY  BETWEEN  CIIATTAXOOOA  ANI>  ATLANTA  — THE  POSITION  OF 
THE  ENEMY  AT  ROCKY  FACE — THOMAS  OCCCPIE8  TCNNEL  IIII.L — 
MVKES  A  I.orMJMEXT  ON  RofKY  EACK  RII>f;E — THE  EAILCIIE  OF 
M'rHEIJSON"s  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  RESACA — JOHNSTON  EVACCATES 
OCZZARD  ROOHT— THE  CNION  ARMY  ASSEMBLES  AT  PNAKE  CREEK 
GAP — SHERMAN  ENVELOPES  THE  REBEL  WORKS  AT  RESACA  —  BAT- 
TLE OF  RESACA — JOHNSTON  FALLS  BACK  TO  ADAIRSVILLE — CAP- 
TCRE  OF  ROME  — SKIRMISH  AT  ADAIRSVILLE — JOHNSTON  TAKES 
POSITION  AT  CASS  VII.LE— AGAIN  FALLS  BACK— SHERMAN  Cl'TS 
LOOSE  FROM  THE  RAILROAD — BATTLE  AT  NEW  HOPE  CHmCH — 
CAPTCBE  OF  ALLATOONA  —  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SECC»NDARY  BASE 
OF  SrpPLIES — SHERMAN  RE-ENEORCED  BY  BLAIR — JOHN-TON  KOR- 
TIElEs  AT  I  o-T  ANI>  K».NESA%V  MofNTAINs — e;»NKIlAL  P1»LK  KILLED 
— STCRGIS'  DEFEAT  IN  NORTHERN  MISSISSIPPI  — BATTLE  AT  KENE- 
8AW  MOL-NTAIX— JOHNSTON  FALI^  BACK  TO  SMYRNA  CAMP-MEET- 
ING «;H0CND — THOMAS  IN  PCRSIIT — JOHNSTON  TAKES  I'ilSITION  AT 
PEACH-TREE  CREEK  —  ROlSSEAU  INTEHKIPTS  JOHNSTON'S  COMMU- 
KICATIONS— SHERMAN  AGAIN  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE — JOHNSTON  BE- 
LIEVED BY  HOOD— Johnston's  abilities. 

In  accoptinf;  the  pmdc  of  Licutcnnnt-Gcncral,  and  with  it 
tlic  iminodiatc  direction  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Cirant 
did  not  in  any  way  neglect  the  more  important  and  compre- 
hensive duties  of  his  new  office.  I  lis  first  care  was  to  pccurc 
for  the  command  of  the  various  armies,  military  departments 
and  divisions,  (Jenerals  who  would  wr»rk  harmonioii-ly  and 
in  support  of  himself  and  each  other ;  and  his  next,  to  devise 
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such  a  general  plan  of  operations  as  would  compel  tliem  all 
to  do  some  specific  good  towards  accomplishing  the  general 
result  to  be  obtained.  The  war  had  hitherto  been  conducted 
upon  no  well  established  or  proper  principle.  Each  General 
had  been  assio-ned  to  an  extended  bailiwick,  with  an  uncertain 
number  of  soldiers,  and  although  he  had  been  left  with  few 
or  no  instructions,  much  had  been  expected  of  him.  When 
Grant  assumed  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
the  loyal  troops  occupying  the  insurgent  territory,  were  di- 
vided into  twelve  distinct  department  commands,  with  many 
minor  districts,  more  or  less  independent  of  each  other, — the 
troops  in  which  were  acting  under  no  general  system  pointing 
to  the  accomplishment  of  well-defined  military  results.  The 
different  commanders  knew  that  the  rebellion  must  be  put 
down,  and  that  the  Government  would  reward  successful 
military  operations ;  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
President  upon  more  than  one  occasion  had  issued  his  orders 
directing  a  simultaneous  movement  upon  the  enemy  by  all  the 
armies,  the  military  organization  was  too  cumbrous  to  admit 
of  effective  working.  The  team  was  not  only  balky,  but 
badly  hitched,  and  hence  one  or  two  of  the  best  horses  were 
doin<T  all  the  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Grant  rec- 
ommcnded  the  consolidation  of  departments  and  armies  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  that  nine 
months  thereafter,  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi 
was  established.  On  his  accession  to  the  command  of  all 
the  armies,  he  designated  Sherman  to  succeed  him  in  the 
command  of  that  military  division,  adding  to  it  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arkansas.  It  has  been  seen  how  he  consolidated 
four  departments  in  the  Virginia  region  into  the  Middle  Mili- 
tary Division,  and  placed  it  under  Sheridan.  As  Sherman 
collected  his  forces  and  began  to  operate  south-eastward  from 
Chattanooga,  a  new  consolidation  of  departments  took  place  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  coast  under  the  title  of  the 
Military  Division  of  West  Mississippi,  with  General  Canby 
in  command.  By  these  means  widely  separated  regions  and 
armies  were  brought  into  the  general  plan ;  great  power  was 
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committed  to  the  hands  of  able  and  judicious  commanders, 
actin;:  under  tlic  instructions  of  a  clear-headed  and  far-sceinjr 
generalis^ini()  and  decided  and  concentrated  action  followed 
throughout  the  seat  of  war,  bringing  down  by  the  terrible 
onset  of  Too, 000  patriots,  in  a  few  months,  the  well-A»unded 
and  closely  compacted  fabric  of  the  glave-holders*  rebelli«)n. 

Tiie  generalship  di.-played  in  this  wonderful  concentration 
of  efVort  and  in  the  unerrin;;  direction  ^iven  to  the  national 
armed  forces  towards  the  vital  j)oints  of  the  hostile  territory, 
hhow  strategic  skill  seldom  surpassed,  coujded  with  a  dej)th 
and  breadth  of  comprehension  sustained  by  a  high  nn^ral 
courage  capable  of  the  greatest  resolutions.  In  bringing  the 
Government  to  the  adoption  of  such  radical  measures,  (irant 
displayed  all  the  tact  and  sagacity  of  the  profoundest  statcs- 
manshi[),  and  it  is  douljtful  if  in  the  history  of  the  world  so 
much  power  was  ever  entrusted  by  a  civilized  state  lu  the 
hands  of  a  citizen,  with  less  hesitation  or  doubt,  while  it 
is  certain  that  such  power  was  never  so  virtuou.>ly  and  un- 
pclfi-'hly  wielded,  (irant,  standing  at  the  head  of  nearlv  a 
million  of  armed  men,  held  the  unlimited  sway  of  a  dictattir, 
and  vet  he  never  for  an  in.>-tant  forj;ot  that  he  was  as  far  be- 
low  the  law  of  the  land  as  the  most  obscure  private  in  the 
ranks.  Ii  the  Government  ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  his 
fiilelity,  or  a  shadow  of  jealousy  at  his  success  it  is  not 
known  ;  ind  this  is  a  ciroum.-tancc  as  creditable  to  the  (ien- 
cral  as  it  is  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give  the  details 
of  the  correspondence  and  orders  by  which  (Jrant  carried  his 
plans  into  effect,  nor  even  of  the  operations  which  resulted 
therefrom,  but  cnf»ugh  of  l>oth  will  Ix;  mentioned  to  show 
that  the  success  of  the  national  cause  was  due  to  the  unlim- 
ited control  which  he  exercised  in  the  selection  of  sul)ordinate 
commanders,  and  in  directing  their  movements  again.-t  the 
armed  forces  of  the  enemy  m  accordance  w  ith  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  warfare.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  patriotism, 
liberality,  courage  an<l  civic  >irtue  of  the  people  were  the 
underlying  and  primary  cause  of  our  success,  but  they  were 
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powerless  until  guided  and  controlled  by  a  leader  of  and  from 
themselves,  who  comprehended  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
assigned  him,  and  was  capable  of  proceeding  to  its  execu- 
tion fearlessly  and  confidently. 

As  soon  as  Vicksburg  had  fallen,  and  complete  control  had 
been  re-established  over  the  Mississippi  throughout  its  entire 
length.  Grant  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  offensive  military 
operations  should  be  undertaken  to  the  westward  of  that 
stream,  but  that  we  should  content  ourselves  with  holding 
the  river  and  adjacent  territory  already  conquered,  while  the 
entire  force,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  should  be 
directed  to  military  operations  eastward.  He  believed  that 
that  part  of  the  rebellion,  lying  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
reo-ion,  would  die  of  its  own  accord  like  the  tail  of  a  snake, 
whose  head  and  body  had  been  severed  from  it,  and  therefore 
held  that  operations  into  that  country  were  not  only  useless, 
but  positively  injurious  to  our  cause,  inasmuch  as  they  car- 
ried our  forces  into  distant  regions,  where  they  could  neither 
be  supported  nor  rapidly  re-enforced,  and  where  even  if  suc- 
cessful, they  could  render  no  valuable  assistance  against  the 
head  and  front  of  the  rebellion.  For  these  reasons  he  op- 
posed the  Red  River  expedition  under  Banks,  and  urged  the 
Government  to  send  that  officer  against  Mobile  instead,  with 
orders  to  co-operate  with  Sherman  in  his  operations  towards 
the  interior  of  Alabama.  Not  having  been  called  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  when  the  Red  River  expedition  was  or- 
ganized and  put  on  foot,  his  counsel  did  not  prevail,  and 
althouo-h  he  authorized  Sherman  to  send  10,000  of  his  best 
men,  under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  by  transports,  to  take  part 
in  it,  and  directed  him  to  order  Steele  with  the  available 
troops  in  the  Department  of  Arkansas,  to  move  overland 
towards  Shreveport,  the  objective  point  of  the  campaign,  he 
lost  no  time  after  he  became  Lieutenant-General,  in  with- 
drawing these  armies  to  the  IMI-^sissippI,  and  in  sending  all 
the  men  from  them  that  could  be  spared  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  suggested  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  was  not  free  to  do  this  sooner,  for  he  would 
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not  only  liavc  averted  the  tlefcat  >vliich  w:ia  incurred  at 
Pleasant  Hill  and  Sabine  Cross-roads,  but  would  have  has- 
tened by  several  months  the  full  of  Mobile,  and  probably 
that  of  the  Confederacy  itself. 

^^'hen  (irant  was  called  to  Washinfjton,  lie  telerrraphed  for 
Sherman,  then  at  Memphis,  to  meet  him  at  Nashville,  and  in 
order  to  confer  more  fully  with  him  in  regard  to  the  general 
]»lan  of  operations,  re<jucsted  that  officer  to  accompany  him 
to  Cincinnati.  During  this  interview,  it  was  dccitled  that 
Siicnnan  shouM  concentrate  at  Chattanooga,  the  bulk  of  his 
widely  8cattercd  forces,  and  move  against  the  rel>els  under 
Joseph  K.  tT(»hnston,  then  at  I)alton,for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
up  his  army  and  |»enetrating  to  Atlanta,  and  thence  (»j>erating 
towards  the  sca-coa>t  in  whatever  direction  mi;/ht  be  found 
most  a«lvantarreous,  with  the  view  t»f  airain  sevcrinir  the  Con- 
feder.icv,  and  enablini;  the  national  commanders  to  concen- 
trate  in  overwhelming  numWrd  against  the  fragments  of  the 
insurgent  forces.  As  we  have  before  stated,  the  first  idea  of 
this  campaign,  so  far  a-s  known,  was  developed  at  General 
Cirant's  head-<|uartcrs  in  Na-hville,  during  the  preceding 
January,  at  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  he  W(»uld  have 
command  in  j>crson  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  was  now  committed  to  Sherman,  the  most  trusted 
of  his  lieutenants,  and  hcnre  the  details  of  the  plan  were 
left  to  the  arrangement  of  that  officer,  in  all  matters,  except 
the  time  of  startini;.  The  Lieutenant-General  fixed  this  so 
as  to  make  the  movement  simultaneous  with  his  own  from  the 
Kapidan,  with  the  oliject  of  kerjting  the  enemy  so  busily  en- 
gaged at  every  point  of  attack  al«»ng  his  extended  frontier, 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  withdraw  re-enforcements  from 
any  part,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  heavily  against 
cither  of  the  a«lvancinjj  armies. 

Sherman's  comman<l  embracing  the  great  central  lx?lt  of 
country  lying  between  the  AUcghanies  and  the  western  lM>rder8 
of  Arkansas,  and  extending  southward  an<l  eastward  as  far  as 
he  could  carry  his  victorious  standards,  includeil  nearly  the 
entire  theatre  of  war  from  Savannah  to  Vickfeburg.     A  large 
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force  had  already  been  concentrated  by  General  Grant  at 
Chattanooga,  but  a  greater  concentration  yet  was  to  take 
place.  It  was  wisely  judged  that  the  territory  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi  could  be  stripped  almost  entirely  of  the  force 
Avhich  had  hitherto  been  engaged  in  holding  it  and  protecting 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  provided  an  active  campaign 
should  be  conducted  from  Chattanooga,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  Tennessee  Valley.  Sherman  therefore  directed 
McPherson,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  to  con- 
centrate all  the  available  men  of  his  army  for  active  duty  at 
Huntsville,  leaving  General  Hurlbut  with  the  remainder  of 
the  force  to  operate  against  Forrest  in  West  Tennessee  and 
Northern  Mississippi. 

General  Grant,  displeased  with  operations  in  East  Tennes- 
see during  the  winter,  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  assign- 
ment of  General  Schofield,  an  officer  of  sound  judgment,  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  that  region.  Burnside's  corps 
was  relieved  at  the  same  time,  and  ordered  to  Annapolis. 
Sherman's  first  duty  was  to  concentrate  his  army,  and  his 
next  to  provide  for  supplying  it  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. It  will  be  remembered  that  Grant  had  devoted  much 
care  and  attention  to  perfecting  the  operation  of  the  railroads 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  but  in  view  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased forces  to  be  supplied,  Sherman  had  much  to  accom- 
phsh  in  that  direction  before  his  army  could  take  the  field  in 
the  sterile  region  of  Northern  Georo-ia.  But  bendino-  him- 
self  with  great  activity  to  the  multifarious  duties  of  his 
position,  he  soon  instilled  his  own  energy  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  every  department  connected  with  his  army.  By 
the  1st  of  May,  he  had  concentrated  a  force  of  98,787  men, 
and  254  guns,  well  supplied,  thoroughly  equipped,  well  or- 
ganized and  ably  commanded,  with  which  to  undertake  the 
task  assigned  him.  Promptly  at  the  time  designated  by 
Grant  for  the  general  advance,  he  moved  forward,  and  on  the 
Gth  of  May  his  forces  were  distributed  as  follows :  The  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  General  George  II.  Thomas  command- 
ing, consisting  of  the  Fourth,  Fourteenth,  and  Twentieth 
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corps  under  Iluwiinl,  ralmor,  and  ILxikcr  respectively,  lield 
positions  near  Hinnfiold  on  the  railroad.  The  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  General  McPherson  commanding,  consistinj^  of 
the  Fifteenth,  and  parts  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
corp?,  commanded  respectively  by  Logan,  I>odgc  and  Blair, 
was  near  Gordon's  Mill  on  Chickamauga  Creek  ;  while  Seho- 
field,  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the 
Twenty-third  corps,  and  a  divi.-ion  of  cavalry  under  Stone- 
man,  had  moved  down  from  Kast  Tennessee  to  Ked  Clay,  at 
or  near  the  (Jeorgia  line,  just  north  of  Dalton.* 

General  iTohnston,  with  an  army  of  between  ")0,000  and 
60,000  effectives,  divided  into  three  corps  under  Ilardee,  Polk 
and  Hood,  with  a  division  of  (Jeorgia  State  troops  under  (J. 
W.  Smith,  and  a  cor[ts  of  cavalry  under  Wheeler  lay  at  Dal- 
ton, holding  a  strongly  fortified  position  on  an  outliving  spur 
of  the  Alleghanies,  known  as  Kocky  Face  liidge,  with  his 
principal  force  at  Bu/.zard  Hoost  (ia|). 

The  country  lying  between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  is 
broken  up  by  mountain  ridges,  alternating  with  deep  ravines 
an<l  rapid  streams,  and  is  more  difficult,  if  possible,  than  the 
country  between  Washington  and  Kichmond.  It  is  generally 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  broken  only  at  rare 
intervals  bv  farms  and  villages.  The  roads  arc  of  the  most 
pritnitive  sort,  and  during  the  rainy  season  become  almost 
entirclv  impassable.  Atlanta,  the  principal  town  in  North- 
ern (ieorgia,  at  that  time  contained  a  population  of  about 
20,000,  and  being  situated  at  the  crossing  of  several  rail- 
roads, the  rebels  had  made  it  a  point  r<.r  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  military  stores  of  all  kinds.  Kecogni/.ing 
its    strategic  importance,  they    had    fortified    it   strongly  in 

•General  Shenn»n'«  forces  were  diridcd  a>  followg  : 

Army  of  tht  Cnm'jcTland.       Army  o/ the  Tennatee.  Army  of  tht  Ohio. 

Infantrr bX.VA  '22.437  11,183 

Artillorv 2.377  1,404  679 

CaTalry,  3,828  624  '^fi'i^ 

Total,  .  .  .   00773  24.465  18,659 

Gun«, 100  96  28 

Grand  aggregate  of  troops,  98,797  ;  guiu,  264- 
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1863,  and  were  now  prepared  to  struggle  manfully  for  its 
defense. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  at  Eocky  Face,  was  found  to  be 
too  strong  to  be  carried  by  direct  attack  ;  Sherman,  therefore 
directed  Thomas  to  occupy  Tunnel  Hill,  a  few  miles  in  ad- 
vance, which  he  did  with  but  slight  opposition,  and  then  to 
demonstrate  strongly  in  front  of  the  enemy  along  Rocky  Face 
and  particularly  at  Buzzard  Roost.     Schofield  was  ordered  to 
move  down  from  Red  Clay,  as  closely  as  possible  to  Dalton, 
while  McPherson  was  to  turn  the  enemy's  position  by  mov- 
ing through  Ship's  Gap,  Villanow,  and  Snake  Creek  Gap, 
to  Resaca  on  the  railroad  eighteen  miles   behind  Johnston. 
Thomas  carried  out  his  part  of  the  programme  in  handsome 
style,  on  the   9th  of  May.     Newton's  division  of  Howard's 
corps,  made  a  lodgment  on  Rocky  Face  Ridge  after  a  gallant 
fight,  and  turning  to  the  right  tried  to  reach  the  gap,  but 
finding  the  crest  quite  narrow  as  well  as  strongly  defended  by 
the  rebels,  they  were  compelled  to  desist.     Geary's  division  of 
Hooker's  corps  advanced  at  the  same  time,  but  failed  to  reach 
the  summit.     McPherson  got  within  striking  distance  of  the 
railroad  in  good  time,  on  the  9th,  driving  a  brigade  of  rebel 
cavalry  from  Snake  Creek  Gap,  but  fearing  that  Johnston 
might  fall  upon  his  flank  and  rear,  he  was  unwilling  to  hazard 
an  attack  against  the  rebel  works  at  Resaca,  and  therefore 
withdrew  towards  Snake  Creek  Gap,  where  he  took  up  a 
strong  position.     But  this  flank  march  had  startled  Johnston, 
and  although  Sherman  was  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  the 
well-[)lanned  movement  against  Resaca,  he  hastened  to  re-en- 
force it  at  the  earliest  hour  by  sending  Thomas  with  Hooker's 
and  Palmer's  corps,  followed  closely  by  Schofield,  while  How- 
ard was  left  with  his  own  corps  and  the  cavalry  to  keep  up 
the  demonstration  against  Buzzard  Roost ;  but  Johnston  now 
evacuated  that  place  and  fell  back  rapidly  towards  the  new 
position  which  he  had  prepared  near  Resaca. 

On  the  12th,  the  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  How- 
ard's corps,  assembled  at  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  pushed  for- 
ward at  once,  McPherson  covered  by  Kilpatrick's  division  of 
18 
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cavalry,  in  advance^  on  the  direct  road  to  IJcpaca,  while 
Thciinas  moved  to  the  left  of  McPhcrson,  followed  njjain  hy 
Schoficid.  Kilpatrick  drove  AVheeler's  reljcl  horse  »Jteadily 
back  to  within  two  miles  of  Ke*aca,  where  he  was  wounded, 
and  compelled  to  leave  the  field,  turning  his  command  over 
to  Colonel  Murray  his  next  in  rank.  At  this  juncture 
^loIMierson's  advance  pushed  forward,  and  relieved  the  cav- 
alry, driving  the  rchels  beyond  Camp  Creek  and  into  the  line 
of  works  covering  Hcsaca  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Oosten- 
aula  Kiver.  John«ton  had  alreadv  got  there  having  marched 
rapidly  and  by  the  l)C!*t  road  in  that  region,  while  Sherman's 
army  was  compelled  to  pur.'^ue  a  tlevious  mountain  route, 
over  roads  nearly  as  bad  a.-*  roads  could  Ik?.  Sherman  lost 
no  time  in  enveloping  the  reWl  works.  Thomas  wa-**  thrown 
forward  into  position  on  the  left  of  McPherson  ;  Schofield 
pushed  through  the  entangled  forest  to  Thomas'  left,  while 
Howard  marched  down  the  main  road  from  Dalton.  Sher- 
•  man  also  directed  McPhcrson  to  throw  a  bri<lge  across  the 
Oostenaida  at  Lay's  Ferry,  l)clow  Hesaca,  and  to  send 
Sweeney's  division  of  the  Sixteenth  corps  to  threaten  Cal- 
houn, a  point  still  further  in  Johnston's  rear.  To  give  this 
movement  greater  effect,  Tiarrard's  division  of  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  march  from  Villanow  towards  Home,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  the  Oostenaula  and  swinging  into  the  rail- 
road l>etween  Calhoun  and  Kinjrston. 

While  these  strategical  movementj*  were  in  the  process  of 
execution,  McPhcrson  6ucceedc<l  in  crossing  Camp  Creek 
near  its  mouth,  and  driving  the  rel)cls  under  Polk  from  the 
commanding  ritlge,  which  they  hcM,  back  to  their  inner  line 
of  works.  Thomas  at  the  wime  time  pressed  close  into  the 
Creek  Valley,  farther  to  the  left,  and  threw  Hooker's  corps 
across  its  head  to  the  Dalton  roa<l  down  which  he  moved  till 
he  had  also  closed  in  on  the  enemy's  lines.  By  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  after  a  goo«l  deal  of  desultory  skirmishing  nn<l 
some  sharp  fighting,  Sherman's  forces  were  all  in  positi(»n  and 
on  the  next  day  moved  to  the  attack.  A  heavy  battle  ensued, 
without  much  advantage  to  any  part  of  the  Union  army  ex- 
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cept  that  under  Hooker,  who  drove  the  rebels  from  the  hills 
in  his  front,  capturing  four  guns  and  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners.  Finding  that  his  position  was  no  longer  tenable, 
Johnston  evacuated  it  during  the  night  and  fell  back  rapidly 
towards  Adairsville,  where  he  prepared  to  make  a  stand. 
The  next  day  Thomas  follow-ed  close  upon  his  heels  by  the 
main  road  through  Resaca,  skirmishing  with  Hardee,  who  had 
been  left  to  cover  the  retreat.  After  crossing  the  river,  Jeff. 
C,  Davis'  division  was  sent  to  Rome,  which  place  it  captured, 
taking  ten  large  guns,  and  many  stores,  besides  destroying  a 
number  of  mills  and  much  valuable  property. 

Leaving  a  small  force  to  garrison  the  place,  Davis  pushed 
on  to  rejoin  the  army.  Schofield  struggled  thi'ough  the 
country  to  the  left  of  Thomas,  making  roads,  or  following 
such  trails  as  promised  to  lead  him  in  the  right  direction. 
McPherson  crossed  the  Oostenaula  at  Lay's  Ferry,  and  joined 
in  the  pursuit  with  all  the  speed  that  could  be  made  in  the 
difficult  region  through  which  he  marched.  Thomas'  advance 
under  X,ewton,  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Adairsville,  where 
a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  but  before  dispositions  for  the  attack 
were  completed,  Johnston  again  fell  back,  covering  his  rear 
skillfully,  and  taking  up  a  strong  position  about  Cassville, 
wdiither  our  army  pursued  him,  marching  by  the  way  of 
Kingston.  The  indications  at  this  place  were  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  general  battle ;  but  as  the  Union  army  concen- 
trated for  the  attack,  Johnston  acting  under  the  advice  of 
Hood  and  Polk,  though  against  that  of  Hardee,  abandoned 
the  ground  which  he  had  chosen,  and  fell  behind  the  Etowah, 
holding  Allatoona  pass,  to  cover  his  future  movements.  He 
afterwards  regretted  this  step,  but  it  was  too  late  to  change  his 
mind.  Sherman,  without  an  hour's  hesitation,  determined  to 
cross  the  Etowah  and  turn  the  position  at  Allatoona  ;  after  pro- 
viding his  entire  army  with  twenty  days'  rations,  he  cut  loose 
from  the  railroad,  and  directed  his  columns  on  Dallas,  whither 
he  had  already  ordered  Davis  to  move  from  Rome.  Thomas 
marched  by  the  direct  road  through  Burnt  Hickory  to  that 
place  ;  McPherson  passed  still  further  to  the  right  through 
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Van  Wcrt,  intcndinfj  to  come  in  on  Tli^mas'  riylit,  while 
f^chofichl,  taking  a  somewhat  more  direct  line,  was  expected 
to  take  position  on  Thomas'  left  ;  but  Johnston  seemed  to 
divine  the  plan,  and  interposed  his  left  strongly  at  New  Hope 
Church.  ( )n  the  *J.Jth  of  May,  General  Hooker,  leading 
Thomas'  column,  cnc(juntcred  Jackson's  rebel  cavalry  on 
Punij»kin-vine  Crock,  but  brushing  them  rapidly  out  of  the 
way,  he  pushed  across  the  creek,  saving  the  bridges  which 
had  been  set  on  fire,  and  about  two  miles  furthtr  on  came  up 
with  the  outlying  pickets  of  IIckmI's  corps.  These  were  at- 
tacked by  Geary,  and  driven  back  to  the  main  rebel  line. 
The  rest  of  Hooker's  troops,  moving  on  other  roa<ls,  did 
not  get  up  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  (Jeneral  Sherman 
ordered  Hooker  to  att.ack  with  his  whole  corps  for  the  jiurposc 
of  getting  possession  of  the  junction  of  the  roads  radiating 
from  New  Hope  Church.  The  troops  assaulted  boldly  and 
vehemently,  but  the  rel>cl  works  were  too  strong  and  too  well 
manned  by  Stewart's  division  to  be  captured.  Hocjker's 
loss  was  considerable.  The  next  mominj;  Mrl*herson  moved 
through  Dallas,  and  deployed  in  front  of  the  position  at  New 
Hope  Church,  while  Schofield  was  directed  to  the  left  with 
the  expectation  of  overlapping  and  turning  the  hostile  right. 
Garrard's  division  of  cavalry  operated  on  the  right  Hank  of 
the  army,  and  Stoneman  on  the  left. 

Owing  to  the  dense  forests,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  or 
making  proper  roads,  much  time  was  lost  in  working  the 
anny  into  jmsition,  ami  muefi  skirmishing  with  some  heavy 
fighting  to(»k  place,  during  which  .*^hennan  decidetl  to  work 
in  townnls  the  railroad,  striking  it  south-east  of  Ackworth. 
AVhile  he  %vas  in  the  act  of  moving  in  that  direction,  the  rebels 
took  advantage  of  the  opi)ortunity  to  strike  at  ^IcPherson, 
then  fortified  in  front  <»f  Dallas  ;  they  made  a  determined  at- 
tack upon  his  works,  but  met  with  a  blooily  repulse.  After 
this  several  days  of  inactivity  intervened,  when  Sherman 
began  again  to  extend  his  left  by  moving  Thomas  towards 
the  railr(»ad  four  or  five  miles,  gradually  closing  Schiifield 
and  McPhcrson  in  the  same  direction,  thus  covering  all  the 
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roads  leading  back  to  Allatoona  and  Ackworth.  This  was 
done  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  was  at  once  followed  by  a  cav- 
alry movement  upon  Allatoona,  front  and  rear,  resulting  in  its 
capture.  Sherman  was  now  relieved  of  apprehension  for  his 
communications,  and  enabled  to  take  measures  at  once  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Etowah, 
a  few  miles  to  the  rear,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  second- 
ary base  of  supplies  at  Allatoona.  He  did  not  suspend  his 
movements  however,  but  continued  to  work  to  the  left,  now 
menacinjr  the  right  and  rear  of  the  rebel  lines,  and  now 
threatening  to  push  entirely  beyond  and  throw  them  from 
their  line  of  retreat  towards  Atlanta.  Johnston  was  not  slow 
to  conform  to  Sherman's  movement,  but  anticipated  him  in 
most  cases  with  ready  address ;  planting  his  army  in  well 
selected  positions,  and  holding  it  compact  and  alert  in  the 
roads  along  which  his  adversary  wished  to  advance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  he  held  a  strong  position  with 
his  left  at  Lost  Mountain  and  his  right  near  the  railroad, 
coverino-  the  roads  to  Atlanta.  On  the  7th,  he  fell  back, 
taking  up  a  position  behind  Noonday  Creek,  with  his  right 
extended  to  the  Ackworth  and  Marietta  Road.  On  the  8th 
of  June,  Sherman  was  re-enforced  by  Blair  with  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Seventeenth  corps,  and  Long's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
belonging  to  Garrard's  division,  thus  bringing  the  army  up  to 
its  orijiinal  numbers,  notwithstanding  the  killed  and  wounded 
and  the  detachments  left  at  Rome,  Kingston  and  Allatoona. 
As  the  rebels  fell  back  they  destroyed  the  railroad,  compel- 
ling Sherman  to  weaken  and  delay  himself  by  detachments 
for  its  repair.  Johnston  showed  himself  during  this  time 
and  in  fact  throughout  the  entire  campaign  to  be  a  ready 
strategist,  and  a  careful  painstaking  General,  always  dis- 
covering the  intentions  of  his  adversary  in  time  to  prevent 
disaster  and  covering  his  own  movements  with  consummate 
skill.  Skirmishing  was  a  matter  of  hourly  occurrence,  but 
neither  General  seemed  willing  to  bring  on  an  engagement 
till  there  was  a  good  opportunity  for  striking  a  vital  blow. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  having  re-established  his  communica- 
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tionei  and  brouf;ht  forward  an  alaindance  of  pupjdio^  Sher- 
man moved  to  Hi*;  Sliantv  :  meanwhile  the  enemv  ftll  hack 
to  I'iiie,  I^ost,  and  Kenesaw  Mountain.-*,  coverinj^  Marietta 
an<l  the  railroad  a.-*  far  as  tlie  ('hattalio(»chce  Iviver. 

Hardee'.-*  corps  held  the  left  of  the  ho.^tile  line,  re.stinjr  on 
Ijo>t  Mountain  :  Pnlk,  the  center,  thrown  to  tlie  fn»nt  on  I'ine 
Mountain,  while  llood,  renting  on  Kenej^aw  covered  the  roads 
to  Marietta.  Shernian  |)rc8^ie^l  forward  to  break  the  rebel 
lines  between  Pine  Mountain  and  Kene^aw,  but  Wfore  the 
attack  could  \yc  made,  .Tcthnston  <lrew  back  \\\»  center  to  the 
ruirtrc»l  ridrre  ioinins  I>o!*t  Mountain  and  Kem-.-iaw,  where  he 
strongly  fortified  him.«elf  and  prepared  to  make  a  determined 
rcfistancc.  I>urinj;  this  oj>cration.  General  Polk  was  killed, 
and  was  Puccceded  in  the  command  of  hi.s  corps,  by  I>ovell. 
The  weather  was  rainy  and  disaj^reeable,  and  hence  the  roads 
Wcame  so  bad  that  the  army  c<)uld  .scarcely  pet  forward,  still 
it  did  not  falter,  but  kept  pressing  close  upf)n  tlie  rebel  lines. 
On  tlie  11th,  Sherman  telegraphed  to  Washington:  "I  will 
prf)ceed  with  due  caution,  and  try  to  make  no  mistake,"  ad- 
ding, "  one  of  my  chief  olyects  Ix-inp  to  pive  full  employment 
to  J«JC  Johnston,  it  makes  but  little  diflercncc  where  he  is,  so 
he  is  not  on  his  way  to  \'irpinia.*'  On  the  l-'.th,  he  tele- 
graphed :  "  As  soon  as  possible,  I  will  study  Johnston's 
position  on  Kenesaw  an<l  Ix>st  Mountains,  and  adopt  some 
])lan  to  di?-l<Ml^e  him,  or  draw  him  out  of  his  position.  Wc 
can  not  risk  the  heavy  losses  of  an  assault,  at  this  distance 
from  our  base.  Cars  now  come  to  our  very  front  camp.  All 
well."' 

On  the  14th,  he  informcdMr.  Stanton  that  he  had  received 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Sturpis,  sent  c»ut  Pi>ecially  from  Mem- 
phis to  hold  Forrest,  and  t«)  keep  him  off  the  C'hattanoopa 
railroad  :  that  he  had  ordered  A.  J.  Smith  to  be  sent  after 
Forrest,  anrl  then  prepared  to  move  forward,  but  owing  to 
the  elevated  position  of  the  enemy  could  make  no  movement, 
not  |»lainly  in  his  view,  except  under  cover  of  darkness. 
McPher.aon  held  the  left,  Thomas  the  center  and  Scho6eld 
the  right  on  the  old  Sandtown  Koad,  pressing  well  around  on 
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the  rebel  flank,  to  counteract  which  Hood  was  withdrawn 
from  McPherson's  front  and  thrown  to  the  left  confronting 
Schofield.  On  the  22d,  Hooker  and  Schofield  advanced 
their  lines  beyond  the  Kulp  House,  when  the  rebels  sallied 
from  their  work,  striking  Williams'  division  and  Hascall's 
brigade,  driving  them  back  upon  the  main  line,  and  involving 
themselves  in  a  terrible  battle,  In  which  they  were  badly 
beaten,  leaving  many  killed  and  Avounded  In  the  hands  of  the 
Union  soldiery.  By  this  time  Sherman  had  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  although  it  was  found 
to  be  as  strong  as  it  could  well  be  made  both  by  natural  and 
artificial  defences,  he  determined  to  venture  upon  an  assault 
in  the  hope  of  breaking  through  the  left  center,  and  reaching 
Marietta  soon  enough  to  fall  upon  and  destroy  the  rebel  right. 
He  issued  his  orders  accordingly,  but  owing  to  the  continued 
rains  and  bad  roads,  it  was  not  until  the  27th,  that  the  troops 
could  be  got  into  position  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

On  that  day  the  assaults  were  made  at  points  about  a  mile 
apart,  by  McPherson  and  Thomas,  but  failed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  gallantry  displayed  by  both  officers  and  men.  It  cost 
the  national  troops  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded,  including 
Generals  D.  McCook  and  Harker,  both  officers  of  fine  prom- 
ise, and  the  latter  already  greatly  distinguished  for  gallantry 
and  good  management  at  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  and 
Chattanooga.  The  rebel  loss  did  not  probably  exceed  500 
men,  while  Sherman's  was  not  far  from  3,000.  In  his  official 
report,  Sherman  frankly  says :  "  Failure  as  it  was,  and  for 
which  I  assume  the  entire  responsibility,  I  yet  claim  it  pro- 
duced good  fruits,  as  It  demonstrated  to  Johnston  that  I  would 
assault,  and  that  boldly- ;  and  we  also  gained  and  held  ground 
80  close  to  the  enemy's  parapets,  that  he  could  not  show  a 
head  above  them."  The  justification  is  hardly  admissible, 
but  the  assumption  of  the  blame  is  entii'ely  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 

The  armies  remained  In  their  relative  positions  till  the  2d  of 
July,  at  which  time  McPherson  drew  out  of  his  works  in  front 
of  Kenesaw,  leaving  them  to  be  held  by  Garrard's  dismounted 
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cavalry,  ami  in  pursuance  of  Sherman's  instnictli»n,«,  moved 
])y  his  n<rht  Hank  towards  Nickajack  Creek  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochee by  the  Turner's  Ferry  road.  In  this  movement  his 
right  was  covered  by  a  corre?pondin<T  movement  of  Stone- 
man's  cavalry,  which  struck  the  river  below  Turner's.  .Tohn- 
8ton  discovering  the  movement,  and  frarinj^  for  his  left  and 
rear,  fell  back  to  Smyrna  camp-mectinj^  pmund,  five  miles 
eouth-west  of  Marietta.  In  this  position  his  flanks  were  pro- 
tected by  Nickajack  and  Kottenwootl  Creeks,  and  his  lines 
covered  the  approaches  to  a  stronjj  tt'ti^-de-pont  which  he  had 
constructed  in  anticipatinn  of  a  possible  crosslnj;;  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee. On  the  nioniinfT  (tf  the  ^Id,  Thomas  moved  by  his 
left  flank  to  the  railroad  and  then  turned  the  head  of  his  col- 
umns southward  in  pursuit.  Loj^an's  corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Marietta,  while 
MilMicrson  and  Schofield  pushed  across  Nickajack,  turnin;^ 
the  left  of  the  relKd  position,  and  intendinj^  to  fall  upon  them 
while  crossing  the  river,  but  Johnston  h.ad  provided  for  such 
n  contingency,  an<l  withdrawing  his  army  into  the  Utr-dc-ponty 
held  his  groun«l  till  f«>rced  by  other  combinations  to  abandon 
it.  I»fran  was  now  directed  to  leave  a  small  force  at  Marietta, 
and  to  push  forward  and  rejoin  Mcl'herson  ;  Thomas,  also, 
marched  to  the  river  skinui^hing  heavily  with  the  relxis, 
while  Sherman  pushed  to  the  front  in  |)erson,  an<l  finding 
that  the  reUl  (Jencral  luld  a  strongly  fortified  position  cover- 
ing the  railroail  and  pontoon  bridges,  he  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  hazard  a  direct  attack,  and  therefore  decided  to  make  a 
new  turninjj  movement. 

"Withdrawing  SchofieM  from  his  position  in  reserve,  he  or- 
dered him  to  march  by  the  Smyrna  camp-ground  road  to 
the  mouth  of  Soap  Creek,  an«l  to  make  a  lodgment  from  that 
place  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  This  was  d(»ne  with 
great  skill  and  precision,  while  Clarranl  was  sent  to  secure 
the  ford  at  Koswcll,  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  cloth  factories 
establit^hcd  at  that  place.  Thomas  then  directed  Newton's 
divinion  to  the  same  point,  whither  it  w  \s  followed  rapidly  Vjy 
Dodge's  corps,  and  soon  after  by  McPherson'a  entire  army. 
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Howard  was  sent  to  Power's  Ferry,  two  miles  below  Scho- 
field,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  9th,  Sherman  had  secured 
three  points  of  passage,  had  built  bridges,  and  united  the 
most  of  his  force  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chattahoochee. 
Johnston  had  distributed  his  cavalry  under  Wheeler  and 
Jackson,  to  watch  the  river  for  twenty  miles  above  and  below, 
and  was  therefore  kept  informed  of  all  that  took  place  on 
either  flank.  On  the  night  of  the  9th,  he  withdrew  his  army 
to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  going  into  position  again  be- 
hind Peach-tree  Creek,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  river,  and 
his  right  extended  well  out  to  cover  the  approaches  to  Atlanta 
now  only  five  or  six  miles  in  his  rear.  He  set  his  engineers 
and  a  large  force  of  negroes  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  and 
prepared  as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit,  for  the  crisis 
about  to  burst  upon  him. 

He  had  doubtless  managed  his  campaign  defensively,  with 
great  skill,  but  had  lost  according  to  his  own  accounts,  10,000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  4,700  prisoners,*  besides  the  crops 
of  ffrain  in  the  region  north  of  Atlanta,  and  the  extensive 
manufacturing  establishments  at  Etowah,  Rome,  and  Roswell. 
The  campaign  had  now  reached  that  point,  at  which  both 
leaders  seemed  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with 
great  caution  and  certainty.  Sherman  gave  his  army  rest, 
and  passed  a  week  in  bringing  forward  stores,  strengthening 
his  detachments  along  the  railway,  and  perfecting  the  re- 
pairs of  the  road,  his  sole  dependence  for  the  support  of  his 
army. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  in  pursuance  of  Sherman's  instruc- 
tions, Rousseau  marched  from  Decatur  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
with  a  cavalry  force  of  something  over  2,000  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  the  railroad  to  Opelika  and  Mont- 
gomery, thus  interrupting  Johnston's  communications  with 
the  South-west.  Moving  with  great  celerity,  he  crossed  the 
Coosa  at  Ten  Islands  on  the  14th,  defeating  Clanton's  brigade, 
and  marchino;  thence  to  Talladejja.  On  the  IGth,  he  struck 
the  railroad  at  Loach apoka,  and  marched  thence  to  Chehaw 
*  "  Southern  History  of  the  War,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  3^8. 
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Station,  wlicrc  he  again  defeated  the  enemy,  nnd  j)r(»ceeded 
to  ( )j)c!ika,  destroying  about  thirty-two  nulos  of  track  (hiring 
hir>  march.  lie  then  moved  to  tlie  north-ea.>'tn'arii,  rcachin<r 
Marietta  on  the  22d,  having  lost  about  thirty  men,  killed, 
woun<led,  and  missing. 

On  the  17th,  Sherman  resumed  the  offensive,  directing 
Thomas  to  march  by  Huckhcad,  and  Schofield  liy  Cross 
Keys,  following  Mcl'hcrson  who  was  to  march  towards 
Decatur  cast  of  Atlanta,  by  the  way  of  Stone  Mountain, 
(iarrard's  cavalry  was  thrown  forward  on  the  left  flank  of 
MclMierson,  while  Stoneman  and  Mc(  'ook  continued  to  watch 
the  river  and  roads  west  of  the  railway.  The.-e  movements 
were  intended  to  operate  as  a  general  right  wheel  of  the  en- 
tire army,  throwing;  the  left  flank  aj/ainst  Atlanta  and  its 
eastern  communications,  while  the  right  wi.jg  and  centre 
Bhould  confront  the  rebel  army  an  Peach-tree  Creek.  In  this 
order  the  different  columns  closed  in,  converging  on  Atlanta, 
but  in  the  meaiitime  a  change  had  taken  jdaee  in  the  opposing 
army.  Davis,  the  rel>el  President,  it  seems  had  now  lost  all 
confidence  in  Johnston's  generalship  and  courage,  and  on  the 
ITth,  8usj>ended  him  from  command  and  assigned  to  Cieneral 
IIcMxl  the  duty  of  fighting  and  l)cating  Sherman.  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  in  this,  Davis  conunittcd  a  grave  mistake, 
vieweil  fn»m  a  purely  military  stanil-|><)int,  for  although  .Tohn- 
eton  had  not  risked  a  battle  with  Sherman,  he  had  shown 
himself  to  be  a  wily  and  able  antagonist. 

Shennan  and  many  of  our  best  (iencrals  ha<l  already 
learned  to  regard  him  a.s  the  foremost  of  the  Confederate 
leaders.  He  had  Ixien  recognized,  from  the  time  of  his  cam- 
Haijrn  a<xain>t  Patterson  to  his  defeat  of  McClellan  on  the 
Peninsula,  as  the  exponent  of  vigorous  offensive  measures, 
the  basis  of  the  true  policy  for  the  Confederacy.  In  all 
situations  he  had  shown  great  boldness,  independence  and 
fortitude,  and  although  he  never  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Davis  and  his  party,  he  wa.^  undoubtedly  an  alder  man  than 
Davis  or  any  mcml)er  of  his  Cabinet,  and  a  better  General 
than  Lee.     lie  was  a  better  man  before  the  war,  a  more 
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honest  enemy  and  a  better  General  durini;  it,  and  has  been  a 
better  citizen  since.  His  successor,  General  Hood,  noted  for 
nothinn-  except  being  a  hard  fighter  and  a  fair  commander  of 
a  corps,  was  selected  as  the  exponent  of  the  fighting  policy, 
by  which  he  was  expected  to  overwhelm  Sherman,  and  re- 
deem the  waning  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy. 


CHAPTER     XXIX. 

SnEnMAN  CLOSING  IX  I'POX  ATLANTA — THE  OAP  IX  rALMER'i^  CORPS — 
KKCKI.F.SS  ATTACK  OK  TIIF.  tlKIJKI.S — IU:i'ri..*K  BY  iiOOK  K.U'n  CtHirS 
—  IIOOI>  ItKTIKKS  TO  I>KKKN!*K«  OK  ATLANTA — THE  PTKltJULE  lTt>N 
LF.GOKTT  HILL — THE  ATTACK  fPOS  M'fHERHON  — DEATH  OK  M'rHKR- 
BOX — GARRARD  JOINS  SHERMAN  —  HIS  DE.sTRCCTION  OK  THE  HAIL- 
ROAD —  IKtWAUD  IN  COMMAND  oK  THE  ARMY  ttf  THE  TENNKSHEK — 
THE  ATTACK  CI'ON  LOUAN's  CoRfS — SLoCl'M  hlCCEEDS  HOOKER — 
FAILCRE  OK  THE  CAVALRY  EXPEDITIONS — STONEMAN's  HCRREX- 
DER  —  wheeler's  RAID — SHERMAN  THROWS  HIS  ARMY  ACROSS  THE 
WEST  POINT  RAILROAD — THE  ATTACK  UPON  HOWARD — EVACUA- 
TI«)N  OK  ATLANTA  —  RESCLTS  OK  THE  CAMPAIGN — MOOD  KALLS  fPOX 

Sherman's  c«»mmcnications — prepares  his  bciiEMEs  koh  invad- 

IXO  TCNNESSEK. 

O.N  the  *20th,  Sherman's  tlirec  nrmics  had  clowd  wtll  in 
upon  Atlanta,  l>ut  a  jrap  of  confidcrahlc  extent  havin{»  l)ccn 
left  l>ctwcen  Schoficld  and  Thomas,  the  latter  was  directed  to 
send  two  divi-iions  of  Howard's  C(»qi9  to  the  left,  for  the 
purpose  of  e9tal)li'ihinj;  close  communication  with  Schofield. 
This  disjwsition  had  been  but  partially  completed,  when  the 
rel)el  leader  jK?rccived  an  opening;  l>etween  Newton's  <livision, 
and  John-on's  diviiion  of  Palmer's  corps,  and  ma.-sed  a 
heavy  force,  with  which  to  penetrate  the  pap,  hoping  thereby 
to  destroy  the  ripht  of  Thoma-*'  army.  The  attack  was 
made  at  a  little  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  is 
described  by  a  rebel  writer  &»  "  one  of  the  most  reckles", 
massive,  and  headlonjr  char«ie«  of  the  war,"  *  pallantly  led 
by  the  divi.*ion'«  of  Bate  and  Walker  of  Hanlee's  corps  :  and, 
although  it  caught  the  national  troops  somewhat  unprepared, 
•  "  PoUanl'i  Southern  History  of  the  War." 
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it  was  repulsed  by  Hooker's  corps  fighting  uncovered,  aided 
by  Newton  with  fence-rail  breastworks,  and  Johnson  who 
had  constructed  a  line  of  good  entrenchments.  The  rebels 
left  upon  the  field  500  dead,  and  1,000  severely  wounded, 
besides  many  prisoners.  Their  loss  could  not  have  been  far 
from  5,000  men  in  all.  Sherman's  entire  loss  was  only  about 
500.  Such  an  offensive  did  not  promise  the  most  flattering 
results,  but  Hood  was  not  discouraged  and  determined  to  try 
his  fortune  still  farther. 

On  the  nio;ht  of  the  21st,  after  considerable  skirmlshins; 
throughout  the  day,  he  abandoned  the  line  of  Peach-tree 
Creek,  withdrawing  to  the  immediate  defenses  of  Atlanta, 
and  was  closely  followed  in  the  same  direction  by  Sherman's 
entire  army ;  Thomas  on  the  right,  Schofield  in  the  center, 
and  McPherson  on  the  left.  The  latter  in  advancing  from 
Decatur,  followed  the  road  parallel  with  the  Augusta  railway, 
and  on  the  21st,  captured  from  the  enemy  a  commanding 
eminence,  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  railroad,  from  the  top 
of  which  he  could  plainly  see  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  not 
over  two  miles  distant.  Blair's  corps  (the  Seventeenth)  was 
ordered  to  take  possession  of  this  hill  and  fortify  it,  and  in 
order  to  render  its  tenure  entirely  certain.  Dodge's  corps, 
now  in  reserve  on  the  right,  was  ordered  to  Blair's  support. 
It  began  the  movement  by  a  wood  road  approaching  Atlanta 
and  running  diagonally  towards  Blair's  left.  These  move- 
ments were  in  the  process  of  execution,  when  at  about  noon 
on  the  22d,  McPherson  found  his  left  and  rear  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  great  vigor,  by  the  rebels  advancing  from  the 
south-east.  Hood  had  detached  Hardee  the  nijxht  before, 
with  orders  to  make  a  wide  detour,  and  to  fall  upon  McPher- 
son's  exposed  flank.  This  march  had  been  silently  executed, 
and  brought  the  enemy  into  position  in  a  most  unexpected 
quarter.  McPherson's  left  division  had  fortunately  been 
thrown  back  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  raih-oad  line,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  make  head  for  awhile  against  the  over- 
whelming onslaught  of  Hardee.  As  soon  as  McPherson 
heard   the   firing,   he   galloped    in   that   direction,   pushing 
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througli  the  woods  to  the  rear  of  Bhiir  and  I>^)fjan,  and  rode 
towards  the  railroad  evidently  expecting  to  lind  Dodge,  hut 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  ran  into  the  relx.'ls,  who  fired 
upon  and  killetl  him.  Logan,  the  next  in  rank,  as.^uined 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tenncssice,  and  was  instructed 
by  Sherman  at  once  to  hold  the  ground  already  chosen,  par- 
ticularly the  Hald  Hill  which  had  been  capturcil  the  evening 
before  by  Ixjggett's  division.  The  head  of  Dodge's  cdlunin 
had  reached  a  point  within  a  half  mile  of  Lcggett's  Hill, 
when  Hardee  began  his  attack  through  the  intervening  space. 
Mcpherson's  last  order  wa.s  to  direct  Wan^jelin's  brigade  of 
the  Fifteenth  corps  to  fill  this  gap,  but  the  troops  did  not 
reach  it  in  time  to  stop  the  rel>el  advance,  though  they 
moved  nt  the  tloublc-<|uick.  The  rebel  plan  was  well  laid, 
and  ha«l  it  l>een  as  well  executed,  a  great  defeat  ntight  have 
been  inflicted  upon  our  arms.  Hood  liad  directed  Stewart 
with  Polk's  corps  to  attack  McPlierson  in  front,  while  Har- 
dee advanced  upon  his  Hank  and  rear,  but  fortunately  these 
attacks  were  n«)t  made  simultaneously.  The  latter  column 
had  carried  I>oggett's  Hill,  capturing  tlie  j)ioneer  company 
engaged  in  fortifying  it,  and  was  pushing  on  when  it  was 
checketl  by  (liles  Smith's  division,  now  thrown  back  nearly 
pcrjRndicular  to  its  old  line,  connecting  itu  right  with  Ix-g- 
gett.  At  the  same  time  Dixlge's  lines  were  thrown  forward 
and  attacked  Hardee's  right,  capturing  a  numl)er  ^)f  prison- 
ers and  breaking  the  force  of  the  rclxd  on.*et,  thus  giving 
time  to  arrange  for  further  defense.  A  lull  now  took  place 
in  the  battle,  but  the  rclicls  continued  their  movement  along 
the  Decatur  roa<l  and  railway,  and  at  four  o'clock  again  ad- 
vanced, falling  upon  an  advance*!  regiment  with  a  section  of 
guns,  an<l  pushing  on,  bntkc  through  the  lines  wlTuh  had 
been  somewhat  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  brigade,  to 
re-enforcc  the  extreme  left. 

This  break  separated  the  two  wings  of  the  Fifteenth  corps 
entirely,  an«l  gave  the  enemy  possession  of  two  batteries. 
At  this  crisis.  Ix)gan,  flaming  out  with  the  determination  of  a 
Ney  or   a   Massena,  threw  the  broken  corps  forward  with 
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irresistible  vigor,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  lost 
ground.  The  movement  was  watched  by  Sherman  Avith 
breathless  anxiety,  but  he  was  soon  gratified  by  seeing  his 
lines  re-established  and  all  the  guns  regained,  except  two 
which  had  been  withdrawn  by  the  rebels  toAvards  Atlanta. 
This  was  one  of  the  strangest  battles  of  the  war,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  steady  valor  of  the  troops  and  the  good  manage- 
ment of  Logan  and  his  officers,  saved  Sherman  from  a  great 
disaster.  Logan,  Leggett,  Giles  Smith  and  Dodge,  did  all 
that  could  be  done,  while  maintaining  their  position,  to  inflict 
damage  upon  the  enemy.  The  men  of  Smith's  and  Leg- 
gett's  divisions  were  frequently  compelled  to  fight  from 
either  side  of  the  same  entrenchments  in  rapid  succession, 
first  driving  back  Hardee  and  then  jumping  the  parapets  to 
receive  the  attack  of  Stewart.  But  so  coolly  did  they  act 
that  in  no  case  did  they  forget  to  take  their  prisoners  with 
them.  In  this  hazardous  work.  Colonel  Belknap,  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Iowa  volunteers,  was  particularly  conspicuous,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  was  rewarded  for  his  gallantry  by 
the  President  with  the  commission  of  Brigadier  General. 
Sherman's  losses  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  were 
3,722  men ;  including  among  the  killed  the  accomplished  and 
much  beloved  McPherson,  the  trusted  friend  of  both  Grant 
and  Sherman.  The  enemy's  loss  was  not  fiir  from  8,000, 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion which  can  be  obtained. 

On  the  23d,  Garrard's  division  joined  Sherman,  having 
broken  the  railway  towards  Atlanta,  and  destroyed  the  large 
bridges  across  the  Yellow  and  the  UlcofauhA,tchee  Rivers. 
This  left  Hood  without  any  line  of  I'ailway  communication 
except  the  Macon  Koad,  running  into  the  rich  region  of 
South-western  Georgia.  Sherman  was  determined  to  destroy 
that  road  also,  and  for  this  purpose  he  concentrated  Stone- 
man's  and  Garrard's  division  of  cavalry  on  the  left  of  the 
army,  numbering  in  all  about  5,000  effective  troo])ers  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  sent  Rousseau's  cavalry,  now  under  Colonel  Har- 
rison, of  the  Eighth  Indiana,  to  report  to  General  E".  M. 
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McCook  on  the  riuht,  brin'jint'  that  officer's  coniinanil  up  to 
about  4,OU0  men.  Thc.<c  columns  were  orikred  to  march 
respectively  by  McDonoujrh  and  Fayetteville,  meetin*^  at 
Lovcjoy's  Station  on  the  railroad,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  2Sth, 
while  the  Army  of  the  Tenncs}«cc,  now  commanded  by  Ilcnv- 
ard,  was  directed  to  wiilulraw  trom  ita  place  on  the  extreme 
left,  and  marching  by  the  rear  of  Schofield  and  Thomas,  to 
Bwinj;  in  behind  Atlanta  and  take  position  at  Ejist  I'oint,  the 
junction  of  the  two  roads  loadinj^  to  the  wmth  and  westward. 

Pursuant  to  this  plan,  Howard  moved  his  arniy  durinjj  the 
2'ith  and  lITth,  to  the  extreme  ri*;ht,  reaching;  well  around  to 
Ka>t  Point,  but  while  cxtendinj^  in  the  pamc  direction  the 
next  day,  the  rebels  under  Hardee  and  Ix.'e,  sallied  from  the 
Works  about  Atlanta,  on  the  liall's  Perry  road,  ami  attacked 
Ixijran's  C(U-ps  with  great  fury.  Put  lyopin  hail  covere<l  his 
front  with  the  usual  brciU'tworks  and  received  the  attack  with 
coolness,  repellinj^  it  as  often  as  six  times,  in  each  instance 
with  f^reat  slaughter.  The  rcWl  loss  waa  estimated  by  Logan 
at  fully  oOOO,  while  his  own  did  not  exceed  GOO. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Hooker  feeling  aggrieved  at  the 
promotion  of  Howard,  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  was,  at  his  own  request,  relieved,  and  was  suc- 
cccdc«l  in  the  command  of  his  corps  by  (leneral  Slocum  :  Pal- 
mer was  relieved  at  his  own  request,  by  (leneral  tJeff.  C.  Davis, 
while  (ieneral  I>.  S.  Stanley,  succeeded  Howard.  Ixgan, 
the  only  one  of  these  CJcnerals  who  had  any  right  whatever, 
to  feel  aggrieved,  continuc<l  bravely  at  hia  p<wt.  The  in- 
terval between  the  2^th  of  July  and  the  loth  of  August, 
was  passed  by  Sherman  in  gradually  working  towards  the 
right.  The  combinc<l  cavalry  ex|»cdition  had  proved  to  be  a 
complete  failure ;  for  although  McC^ook  reached  the  road  at 
the  time  and  place  8|»crificd,  he  had  not  puccecded  in  break- 
ing it  serifKisly  when  he  wa«  comjK'lled  to  desist  and  with- 
draw towards  the  South-west,  for  the  purpose  of  extricating 
his  command  from  the  t(»ils  now  iK-ing  thrown  about  it.  After 
much  hard  marching  and  fighting  he  succeeded  in  crossing 
to  the  north  of  the  Ch;»«tahoochee  and  rejoining  Sherman, 
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with  the  loss  of  500  men  and  several  valuable  officers,  Includ- 
ino-  Colonel  Harrison,  who  was  taken  prisoner.  Stoneman 
moved  at  the  appointed  time,  though  not  having  been  joined 
by  Garrard  as  he  expected,  he  did  not  go  to  Lovejoy's  at  all, 
but  marching  by  the  way  of  Covington,  Monticello,  Hills- 
boro  and  Clinton,  he  struck  for  Macon,  which  place  he  ap- 
proached on  the  30th  of  July,  but  hearing  that  in  anticipation 
of  his  raid,  the  prisoners  had  been  removed  to  North  Caro- 
lina, he  started  to  rejoin  the  army.  The  rebels  had,  in  the 
meantime,  gathered  a  few  scattered  militia  under  Armstrong 
and  Allen,  and  by  making  a  great  show  of  numbers,  so  im- 
posed upon  Stoneman  as  to  induce  him  to  surrender  that  part 
of  his  command  which  remained  to  share  such  an  ignominious 
fate.  The  brigades  of  Colonels  Adams  and  Capron  cut  their 
way  through  and  returned  to  the  army  in  good  time,  though 
somewhat  jaded  and  disorganized.  The  rest  might  have 
done  likewise  had  Stoneman  made  an  effort  worthy  of  the 
name  to  lead  them  back,  or  to  break  through  the  attenuated 
lines  which  environed  him. 

About  the  16th  of  August,  Hood  detached  his  cavalry 
under  Wheeler,  to  make  a  raid  upon  the  Union  communi- 
cations. Marching  around  Sherman's  left,  by  the  east  and 
north,  Wheeler  struck  the  railroad  at  Adairsville,  and  again 
at  Calhoun,  capturing  in  his  way  nine  hundred  beef  cattle ; 
he  then  marched  to  Dalton,  where  Colonel  Leibold  held  him 
in  check,  till  General  Steedman  arrived  from  ChattanoojTa  and 
drove  him  off  in  the  direction  of  Athens  in  East  Tennessee, 
where  he  remained  for  a  short  time.  He  moved  thence  soon 
afterwards  to  the  north  side  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  crossed 
the  Holston  near  Strawberry  Plains,  and  continued  his  march 
towards  McMinnville,  Murfreesboro,  and  Franklin  in  INliddle 
Tennessee.  From  the  latter  place  he  was  driven  towards 
Florence  by  Rousseau,  Steedman,  and  Granger,  and  finally 
effected  his  escape  with  but  little  loss,  though  he  succeeded 
in  doing  no  permanent  injury  to  the  railroad  lines,  and  really 
weakened  Ilood  considerably  by  his  absence.     Immediately 

after  he  started,  Sherman  seized  this  opportunity  to  send  Kil- 
19 
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patrick  with  five  thousand  cavahy  to  break  the  AVcst  Point 
Kailroa<l  near  Fairburn,  and  the  Macon  Koad  at  Jonesboro. 
Kilpatriek  niarelied  rapidly,  and  met  but  little  oppotsition, 
thouj,di  he  dill  not  succeed  in  damaging  the  road^  t^eriously. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  cavalry  having  failed,  Sherman  now 
saw  that  there  wjis  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  raifc  the 
investment  of  Atlanta,  and  to  thn»w  his  entire  army  across 
its  southern  communications.  He  therefore  sent  the  Twenti- 
eth corps,  under  General  W  illiams,  back  to  the  fortified  posi- 
tion on  the  Chattahoochee,  and  by  a  series  of  well  executed 
movcnjcnts,  swung  his  army  across  the  West  Point  Kailroad  ; 
Howard  above  Fairburn,  Tlximas  at  lied  Oak,  and  Schofield 
nt  a  point  known  as  *'I)ig.-<  and  Mims,"  still  nearer  East 
Point.  Having  efrectivelv  defitroved  the  railroad  for  twelve 
miles  and  a  half,  he  continued  the  movement  towards  the 
Macon  Iload  ;  Howard  on  the  extreme  right  towanls  .loncs- 
boro,  Thomas  in  the  center  by  Shoal  Creek  Church,  and 
Schofield  on  the  left  towards  Kough  and  Heady.  I'hese 
movements  were  all  progres.-ing  favorably  on  the  .*Ust,  when 
S.  D.  Ixjc's  and  Hardee's  corps  now  assembled  at  Jonesboro, 
marched  out  and  attacked  Hinvard,  but  that  officer  having 
encountered  some  opposition  after  crossing  the  hca«l  of  the 
Flint  lliver,  had  covered  iiis  front  by  the  usual  entrenchments, 
and  was  therefore  well  prepared  to  receive  attack.  After 
two  hours  of  sanguinary  fighting  the  rebels  were  again  re- 
pulsed, leaving  two  thousand  five  hun<lred  men  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  fiehl.  Thomas  and  Schofield  having  both 
reachcvl  the  railroa<l,  were  ordered  to  close  in  towards  How- 
ard, breaking  the  railroad  as  they  marched  northward,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  a  gener.al  attack  ujK»n  the  rebels 
now  isolated  at  Jonesboro.  (iarrard's  cavalry  was  di.'-[>oscd 
80  as  to  interpose  between  Atlanta  and  the  Union  left,  while 
Kilpatriek  was  sent  to  the  extreme  right  to  threaten  the  road 
l)elow  Joneslx)ro.  The  next  day,  alx)ut  five  o'clock  r.  M., 
Davis  assaulted  the  rel)el  lines,  capturing  nearly  all  of 
Govan's  brigade,  and  eight  guns,  but  the  rest  of  the  army, 
owing  to  the  difficult  roads,  was  not  within  supporting  dis- 
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tance.  The  advantages  gained  could  not  therefore  be  pressed, 
and  during  the  night  tlie  enemy  evacuated  both  Jonesboro 
and  Atlanta.  Lee  and  Hardee  fell  back  to  a  strong  position 
behind  Walnut  Creek,  hear  Lovejoy's  Station,  whither  they 
were  closely  followed  the  next  day  by  Thomas,  Howard, 
and  Schofield.  Stuart  retreated  from  Atlanta  towards 
McDcmouffh,  while  Smith  with  the  militia  took  the  road  to 
Covington. 

Having  thus  maneuvered  the  enemy  out  of  Atlanta,  and 
feeling  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  him  to  a  stand,  or 
to  overtake  him  in  that  country,  Sherman  determined  to  give 
up  the  pursuit  and  to  concentrate  his  army  about  Atlanta, 
for  rest  and  reorganization.  Thomas  took  post  in  and  around 
that  city,  Howard  at  East  Point,  and  Schofield  at  Decatur. 

Thus,  aft6r  a  campaign  of  four  months,  Sherman  had 
reached  the  goal  assigned  him,  and  now  occupied  a  position 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  rebel  dominions,  eating  out  its  richest 
products,  intercepting  communication,  and  standing  ready  to 
push  forward  with  his  mighty  host  towards  Virginia,  or  to  the 
Atlantic  sea-coast.  The  great  advantage  of  his  victory  was, 
however,  that  it  enabled  Grant  to  move  Sherman  towards 
himself,  thus  interposing  a  powerful  army  between  Lee  and 
the  rebel  forces  in  the  South-west,  while  the  rebel  railroad 
system  should  be  completely  destroyed.  With  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  investing  Petersburg,  and  Sherman's  hundred 
thousand  veterans  at  Atlanta,  Grant  felt  that  the  days  of  the 
rebellion  were  numbered ;  for  although  the  armed  forces  of 
the  enemy  had  not  yet  been  destroyed,  they  had  been  out- 
generaled, and  henceforward,  although  they  might  struggle 
bravely  to  retrieve  their  fallen  fortunes,  they  were  destined 
to  gather  nothing  but  the  bitter  fruits  of  disappointment. 

Hood  concentrated  his  forces  at  Palmetto  Station,  on  the 
West  Point  Railroad,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Atlanta, 
and  after  confrontins:  Sherman  for  awhile,  reorganized  his 
army  under  the  direction  of  Beauregard,  and  threw  it  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Chattahoochee.  After  some  further  delay, 
he  struck  well  around  Sherman's  left,  fell  upon  his  communi- 
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cations,  Jcstroyino;  the  railroad  rapidly,  nearly  as  far  up  aa 
Dalton.  IWing  closely  pursued  by  Sherman,  he  drew  off  to 
the  westward,  and  prepared  to  carry  out  a  mad  scheme  for 
the  invasion  of  Tennessee,  hopinj;  thereby  to  compel  Sherman 
to  abandon  Atlanta,  and  to  follow  him  northward.  But,  it 
will  l>o  shown  hereafter,  that  this  plan  also  failed,  and  materi- 
ally aided  in  bringincr  the  rebellion  to  an  inglorious  end. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

Forrest's  movements  in  northern  Mississippi — defeat  of  stur- 

GIS — A.  J.  SMITH  moves  AGAINST  FORREST — BATTLE  AT  TUPELO — 
FORREST  DEFEATED — SMITH  WITHDRAWS  TO  JOIN  SHERMAN — FOR- 
REST AGAIN  COLLECTS  HIS  FORCE — CAPTURES  MEMPHIS — DRIVEN 
OFF  BY  GENERAL  WASHBURNE — FORREST  CAPTURES  ATHENS,  ALA- 
BAMA— BREAKS  THE  RAILROAD  AT  TULLAHOMA — FORREST  DRIVEN 
BEYOND  THE  TENNESSEE — WHAT  FORREST  MIGHT  HAVE  ACCOM- 
PLISHED—  WILSON  ASSIGNED  TO  COMMAND  THE  CAVALRY — HE 
ORGANIZES  HIS  COMMAND  —  PRICE's  INVASION  OF  MISSOURI — A.  J. 
SMITH  SENT  TO  MISSOURI — PRICE  ATTACKS  PILOT  KNOB — HIS  MOVE- 
MENT TOWARDS  THE  KANSAS  BORDER — GENERAL  CURTIS  PREPARES 
TO  RECEIVE  HIM — PRICE  DEFEATED  AT  BIG  BLUE  RIVER — CANBY'S 
COMMAND — OBSERVATIONS. 

During  Sherman's  campaign  into  Central  Georgia,  Forrest, 
a  bold  and  skillful  leader,  occupied  Northern  Mississippi  with 
a  large  force  of  rebel  cavalry,  which  had  been  extremely 
busy  in  striking  at  isolated  posts  along  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  and  was  evidently  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  fall 
upon  Sherman's  communications  in  Tennessee  and  Northern 
Georsfia.  To  neutralize  this  danjjer,  Sherman  before  begin- 
ning  his  campaign,  directed  General  C.  C.  Washburn  to 
send  General  Sturgis  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  in  "West 
Tennessee  to  attack  the  rebels,  now  known  to  be  gathering 
near  the  northern  border  of  Mississippi.  The  contending 
forces  met  on  the  10th  of  June  near  Guntown,  one  hundred 
miles  south-east  of  Memphis.  After  a  sharp  fight  Sturgis 
was  defeated  and  driven  back  in  confusion  to  the  Mississippi, 
losing  his  guns  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  Forrest  pursued 
with  such  activity  and  seemed  to  be  so  overjoyed  at  his  sue- 
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CCS8  that  he  forjjot  all  about  Sherman's  lonij  lines  of  railway 
comiminication^,  and  tlevotod  liiin<clf  exclusively  to  jiluniler- 
ins  antl  nalloninir  over  Wes^t  Tennc!4see.  Shortly  alter  the 
di.sfiracetul  termination  of  this  expedition,  A.  J.  Smith  arrived 
at  Memj)lii.t,  on  his  way  from  the  Red  Kiver  to  join  the  army 
of  the  center,  but  before  procecdinj^  to  Cieorpia  he  was  di- 
rected by  Sherman  to  take  the  field  against  Forrest.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  order  he  moved  at  once  from  Memphis  with  a 
con.-itlcrable  force  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  on 
the  Nth  of  July,  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Tupelo,  where 
a  battle,  continuing  throughout  most  of  three  days,  occurred, 
in  whieh  Forrest  was  wounded  and  badly  l)eaten. 

'I'he  country  being  destitute  of  supplies  however.  Smith 
sliortlv  afterwards  withtlrew  in  the  direction  of  Memphis  to 
jfiin  Sherman,  instead  of  pressing  his  advantages  and  riilding 
the  country  of  a  terrible  scourge.  Most  of  Forrest's  troops 
were  now  ordered  elsewhere  by  the  rebel  authorities,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  withdrew  to  Okolona,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  head-rjuarters,  and  for  awhile  assumed  a  defensive 
attitude.  During  the  month  of  August,  he  again  collected 
his  men  and  pushed  rapidly  t«jwards  Memjthis,  flanking  the 
covering  force,  and  capturing  that  city,  whieh  he  held  for 
several  hours.  (Jeneral  Wa>hburn  gathering  re-enforce- 
ments, soon  compelled  him  to  retreat  again  towards  (Irenada. 
From  here  he  struck  north-eastward,  and  on  the  '2"th  of 
September,  crossed  the  Tennessee  Hiver  near  ^^  atcrloo, 
Alabani.a,  marching  directly  UjMm  Athens,  which  place  he 
captured  on  the  -4th,  with  000  prisoners.  Soon  after  the 
surrender,  re-enforcement«  consisting  of  two  entire  regi- 
ments arrived,  and  after  a  gallant  defense,  were  also  com- 
j)ellcd  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Forrest  now  devoted  him- 
self to  breaking  up  the  railroarl  westward  from  that  place. 
At  Sulphur  Trestle,  he  captured  another  small  garrison  ; 
and  on  the  27th,  he  essayed  a  movement  against  Pula>ki, 
Tennessee,  but  wa-s  foile<l.  He  then  move<l  against  the  Chat- 
tanofiga  and  Nashville  Kailroad,  Sherman's  principal  line 
of   supply,   breaking    it   at   Tullahoma   and    Decherd.      On 
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the  30th,  Buford,  with  a  division  of  Forrest's  command, 
appeared  before  Huntsvllle,  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  s^^rrison,  but  meetinoj  with  a  denial,  after  linm-er- 
ing  in  that  neighborhood  for  several  days,  he  withdrew 
towards  Athens,  which  had  been  regarrisoned,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  1st,  and  the  morning  of  the  2d,  he 
attacked  the  defences  of  the  place,  meeting  with  a  bloody  re- 
pulse. Another  part  of  Forrest's  command  moved  northward 
to  Columbia  and  Mount  Pleasant.  By  this  time  the  Union 
commanders  in  Tennessee  had  succeeded  in  collecting  a  con- 
siderable  force  and  with  them  drove  the  raiders  rapidly 
beyond  the  Tennessee. 

These  desultory,  but  vigorous  operations  on  the  part  of 
Forrest,  gave  both  Grant  and  Sherman  considerable  uneasi- 
ness, although  they  were  of  a  character  which  gave  promise  of 
greater  damage  than  was  actually  inflicted  upon  the  national 
cause.  Had  Forrest  fully  appreciated  his  power,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  might  have  reached  the  single  line  of  rail- 
way at  almost  any  point  south  of  Chattanooga,  he  could  have 
crippled  Sherman  most  seriously  if  he  had  not  suspended  his 
operations  entirely.  Had  the  rebel  President  directed  the 
union  of  Forrest's  cavalry  with  Wheeler's,  and  authorized 
Johnston  or  Hood  to  use  these  forces,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Sherman  with  his  deficiency  in  cavalry  could  have  pos- 
sibly maintained  his  long  lines  of  communication  for  a  single 
day,  instead  of  four  months.  Such  a  consolidation  of  com- 
mands would  have  given  the  rebels  a  force  of  not  less  than 
15,000  horse,  which  in  skillful  hands  could  have  gone  almost 
anywhere  within  the  theatre  of  operations.  Sherman's  cav- 
alry, during  this  entire  campaign,  was  scattered  from  ]\Iem- 
phis  to  Knoxville,  and  from  Louisville  to  Central  Georgia, 
the  force  with  the  army  rarely  ever  exceeding  7000  men  for 
duty.  Plaving  no  distinct  organization  except  such  as  was 
given  it  by  the  different  army  commanders,  it  could  not  have 
made  head  for  a  single  day  against  the  rebels.  Grant  per- 
ceiving this,  as  well  as  the  danger  which  Sherman  was  run- 
ning, and  having  learned  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  an 
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efficiently  orj^anized  and  well  conimandud  luuuntcd  force,  he 
ordered  J^lieritlan  to  send  (ieneral  Wilson  i'rom  Virpiniu,  to 
report  to  Sherman  with  ample  powers  to  collect,  reor<;anize 
and  brinj^  into  the  field  the  numerous  but  widely  scattered 
cavalry  re};iment«,  belon^jin;];  to  the  three  armies  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Mis.-ii*sippi,  Wilson  reported  at 
Gaylesviile,  Alabama,  early  in  October,  and  after  con- 
ferrinj;  fully  with  General  Sherman,  was  assifjned  to  duty 
%a  Chief  of  Cavalry,  and  was  placed  in  unlimited  command 
over  nil  the  cavalry  forces  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
(Icorj^ia,  amountin;^  to  ceventy-two  regiments.  With  the 
heart V  c<jncurrencc  of  Sherman,  these  re^imenta  and  the 
divi.-^ions  into  which  they  had  been  prcviou.-ly  f»»rmcd,  were 
withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  army  commanders  under 
whom  they  had  previously  acted,  and  were  organized  into  a 
corps  consistinfj  of  seven  divisions  and  fifteen  brifjades.  The 
best  officers  that  could  be  found  were  asbi;xocd  to  their 
command,  and  every  effort  wa.s  made  to  concentrate,  re- 
mount, equip  and  properly  arm  this  formidable  force.  The 
success  which  attended  these  efforts  will  be  detailed  liere- 
after. 

Towards  the  l.ist  of  Au«^ust,  (ieneral  (irant  received  infor- 
mation that  (ieneral  IViec  with  a  f»»rce  of  10,<»U0  men  had 
reached  Jacksonp«>rt,  Arkan-as,  on  I/h  way  to  invade  Mis- 
souri, then  under  the  command  of  (ieneral  Hosecrans.  The 
detachment  of  the  Sixteenth  corps  which  had  been  operating 
under  A.  .1,  Smith  in  Ixuisiana  and  Northern  Missii^sippi, 
was  then  en  route  from  Memphis  to  join  Sherman.  It  was 
ordered  to  Missouri  ;  a  briirade  of  cavalrv  under  ("(donel 
(afterwanls  Brij;adier-(ieneral )  E.  F.  Winslow,  was  also 
ordered  to  accompany  Smith.  These  forces,  it  wa-  thoiif^ht, 
would  give  Koseerans  such  a  preponderance,  as  would  enable 
him  to  destroy  I'rice's  army,  or,  at  least,  to  <lrive  it  back, 
while  the  troops  under  Steele  in  Arkansas  would  attack  it  in 
rear  and  cut  off  its  retreat.  On  the  2«»th  of  Se[iteml>cr, 
Price  attacke<l  Pilot  Knob  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  re- 
treat towards  St.  Louis.     lie  then  turned  northward,  march- 
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ing  rapidly  along  the  Missouri  Eiver  towards  the  Kansas 
border.  General  Curtis  commanding  the  Department  of  Kan- 
sas, immediately  collected  the  forces  within  his  reach,  and  pre- 
pared to  repel  the  invasion  by  which  he  was  threatened,  while 
Rosecrans'  cavalrj;,  under  Pleasanton,  was  operating  in  Price's 
rear.  The  enemy  made  a  stand  on  the  Big  Blue  River,  where 
he  was  attacked  and  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his 
artillery  and  trains,  together  with  many  prisoners,  after  which 
he  retreated  precipitately  to  Northern  Arkansas.  General 
Grant,  in  his  official  report  of  this  year's  operations,  aptly 
says:  "The  impunity  with  which  Price  was  enabled  to  roam 
over  the  State  of  Missouri  for  a  long  time,  and  the  incalcu- 
lable mischief  done  by  him,  show  to  how  little  purpose  a 
superior  force  may  be  used.  There  is  na  reason  why  General 
Rosecrans  should  not  have  concentrated  his  forces  and  beaten 
and  driven  Price,  before  the  latter  reached  Pilot  Knob." 

As  soon  as  General  Grant  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of 
Banks  on  the  Red  River,  and  the  paralysis  of  Steele's  co- 
operating campaign  in  South-western  Arkansas,  he  directed 
General  Canby,  now  in  command  of  the  Military  Division  of 
the  West  Mississippi,  to  send  the  Nineteenth  corps  to  join  the 
armies  operating  against  Petersburg.  It  has  been  shown  that 
these  troops  reached  Hampton  Roads  just  in  time  to  be  sent 
to  Washington,  with  the  Sixth  corps,  and  thence  to  Sheridan 
in  the  Valley.  Canby  was  directed  "  to  limit  the  rest  of  his 
command  to  such  operations  as  might  be  necessary  to  hold  the 
positions  and  lines  o-f  communication  he  then  occupied." 

While  charged  with  the  conduct  of  operations  in  Virginia, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  General  Grant  was  responsible 
for  the  general  plans,  as  well  as  for  the  unity  of  military 
policy  throughout  the  entire  country;  and  although  he  was 
ably  seconded  in  his  efforts  to  secure  efficiency  of  organi- 
zation at  all  points  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  unpro- 
fessional reader  will  scarcely  be  able  to  realize  the  extent  of 
the  personal  influence  which  he  exerted  by  correspondence 
and  otherwise  over  his  numerous  and  widely  separated  sub- 
ordinates, nor  to  appreciate  the  continued  anxiety  which  he 
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was  compolletl  to  undcrjTO,  throu;;hout  the  entire  pcrintl  in 
wliich  he  held  the  sujireme  command.  His  correspondence 
durin;;  thi^  period  took  the  widest  j)ossible  range,  embracing 
all  .""ulijecta  connected  with  the  con<luct  of  the  war,  the  move- 
ment, bupply,  support,  equij)mcnt  an»l  orgai.izatlon  of  armies; 
his  influence  wa«  everywhere  felt,  and  always  beneficially. 
AVliile  the  |)Cople  de!»ponded,  and  gold  rose  pteadlly  in  value, 
he  remained  constant  in  the  perfurfiiance  of  his  duties,  and 
confi(hnt  of  the  result.  The  policy  of  tonccntration,  C(»upled 
with  that  of  vigorou-*  action,  which  he  introduced,  as  well  as 
the  combinations  which  he  made,  were  characterized  by  a 
grandeur  of  conception,  and  contrtdlcd  by  public  considera- 
tions of  the  highest  im|>ortance.  His  aim  was  to  use  every 
rcwiurcc  and  every  armed  man  of  the  country  for  some 
effective  purpose.  The  armies  were  no  longer  permitted  to 
act  intlej>en<lently,  but  were  compelled  thenceforth  to  move  in 
concert  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  without  regard  to  time 
or  seasons.  Under  the  relentless  policy  of  the  Lieutcnant- 
General,  the  plan  of  going  into  winter  quarters  had  been 
practiced  for  the  la.'t  time,  and  ceaseless  activity  was  la'nce- 
forth  to  Ix?  the  rule.  It  was  no  longer  feared  that  the  rebels 
could  l>e  exas[>erated  to  a  higher  <legree  of  hatred  than  they 
had  already  shown  for  the  fl;ig  of  their  fathers.  Blow  fol- 
lowed  blow  in  quick  succc.-ion  ;  their  lines  of  supply  and 
communications  were  wrested  from  them  ;  their  ftK>d-pr(»duc- 
inir  reuions  were  occupied ;  their  railroads,  store-houses, 
arsenals,  foundries,  mills  and  thip-yards,  were  destroyed ; 
their  substance  was  consumed,  and  their  armies  were  nut  at 
every  vital  point  with  a  courage  and  eftiiiency  hitherto 
unkn«>wn.  All  the  time  moving,  and  all  the  time  drawing 
his  lines  closer  a)K>ut  the  vi.-ible  force  which  upheld  the  re- 
bellion, the  (leneral-in-Chitf  knew  that  by  such  means  he 
must  ultimately  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  herculean  ta'-k 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  lie  therefore  resolutely 
held  his  way  onward,  feeling  that  victory  would  be  cheap 
at  any  price,  and  yet  exerting  himself  night  an<l  day  to  gain 
it  at  the  slightest  possible  cost  in  blood  and  treasure. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

STRENGTHENING  OF  THE  ENTRENCHMENTS  IN  FRONT  OF  PETERSBURG 
—  EARLY  RE-ENFORCED  IN  THE  VALLEY — UNSUCCESSFUL  MOVE- 
MENTS ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  THE  JAMES — MEADE  EXTENDS  HIS 
LEFT — WITHDRAWAL  OF  HANCOCK  FROM  THE  NORTH  SIDE — WAR- 
REN'S  MOVEMENT  TOWARDS  PETERSBURG — STRIKES  THE  WELDON 
RAILROAD  AND  FORTIFIES — REBELS  ATTACK  WARREN'S  LEFT — THE 
AFFAIR  AT  REAM'S  STATION — OPERATIONS  OF  THE  REBEL  CAVALRY 
— MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  JAMES,  UNDER  ORD — CAPTURE 
OF  FORTS  HARRISON  AND  MORRIS — BIRNEY  CAPTURES  NEW  MARKET 
HEIGHTS — ANOTHER  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  UNION 
LEFT — ITS  FAILURE — OBSERVATIONS — A  PERIOD  OP  INACTIVITY — 
ANOTHER  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  RAILROAD — HUM- 
PHREYS MARCHES  UPON  THE  REBEL  RIGHT — REBELS  ATTACK  CRAW- 
FORD— HUMPHREYS  ENTRENCHED — REPELS  THE  ENEMY'S  ATTACKS 
— GRANT  ABANDONS  HIS  EFFORT  TO  REACH  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  RAIL- 
ROAD— HIS  FUTURE  POLICY. 

During  the  entire  operations  In  the  Valley,  the  armies 
investing  Petersburg,  in  consequence  of  the  detachment  of 
the  Sixth  corps  and  the  most  of  the  cavalry,  were  held 
strictly  on  the  defensive.  The  greater  part  of  July  and 
much  of  August  Avere  spent  in  strengthening  the  entrench- 
ments, extending  now  from  the  Appomattox  east  of  Peters- 
burg, to  the  outer  flank,  resting  on  the  Jerusalem  plank-road. 
Extensive  and  well-constructed  siege  batteries,  and  redoubts 
were  constructed  on  the  commanding  points ;  siege  artillery 
was  brought  forward,  and  a  railroad  running  from  City  Point 
to  the  advanced  lines,  was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  troops  supplied  with  rations  and  ammunition  ;  it  was  • 
finished  on  the  12th  of  September. 
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It  ha."  already  l>ccn  stated,  that  early  in  Aunrutit  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General  notified  Sheridan  that  Ixc  had  detached  three 
divi^ions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  from  the  vicinity  of 
Peterchurfr,  for  the  purpose  of  rc-enforcin<;  Early  in  the 
Shenandoah  \' alley.  lielieving  this*  information  to  he  hul>- 
etantiallv  correct,  (Jrant  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  ptrikinj;  a  hlow  at  the  rclx?l  force  on  the  north 
eide  of  the  James,  covering;  Kichmond  ;  hut  knowinf^  that 
Buch  an  intention  could  not  be  lonj;  concealed,  after  the 
troopf*,  who  were  to  carry  it  into  effect,  phouhl  hejjin  their 
march,  he  decided  to  eeml  Grcfig's  cavalry  and  the  re<iui.-ite 
artillerv  hy  the  pontoon  bridge,  quietly  across  the  river,  and 
to  embark  Hancock's  corjw  on  board  the  transports  at  City 
Point,  as  though  he  intended  to  send  it  to  Washington. 
This  was  done  on  the  I'ith  of  August,  and  the  fleet  steamed 
up  to  Deep  Bottom,  where  Foster's  l)rigatle  still  held  an  en- 
trenched position,  and  although  much  difficulty  was  exj)eri- 
enccd  in  landing  the  troops  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
water  near  the  shore,  the  debarkation  waa  made  by  nine 
o'clock  on  the  next  day.  Hancock  marched  without  delay 
by  two  roads  leading  towanls  Richmond,  but  encountered 
no  resistance  until  he  reached  liailey's  Creek.  Advancing 
Mott's  divi»ion  towards  the  reWl  lines  which  lay  beyond,  he 
eent  liarlow  to  the  right  with  two  divisions  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  the  reln-l  left. 

Barlow,  however,  instead  of  keeping  his  force  well  in  hand, 
in  compact  order,  undertook  to  make  Itis  movement,  by  string- 
ing out  his  troops  and  keeping  up  the  connection  with  Mott; 
the  consequence  was,  that  his  formation  was  too  attenuated  to 
be  effective,  and  hence  the  entire  day  waa  lost  without  gain- 
ing any  substantial  advantage.  Birncy,  still  further  t(»  the 
right,  on  the  north  of  Bailey's  Creek,  succeeded  in  breaking 
throujih  the  hostile  force  in  front  of  Barlow.  Birnev  captured 
six  guns  and  several  hundred  prisoners,  but  darkness  inter- 
vening soon  after,  he  was  compelled  to  suspend  his  advance. 
•It  is  quite  certain  that  when  this  movement  began,  the  rebel 
force  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  did  not  much  exceed 
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8000  men,  but  during  the  night  of  the  13th,  Lee  perceiving 
his  peril,  recalled  a  part  of  the  force  sent  to  Early,  and  rap- 
idly re-enforced  his  left  wing.  By  morning  it  was  certain 
that  all  the  advantages  of  the  surprise  had  been  lost,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  gained  except  by  hard  fighting  or  through 
some  unexpected  stroke  of  good  fortune.  Hancock,  however, 
made  a  new  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  sent  Birney  to  find 
the  left  of  the  enemy's  line,  while  Gregg,  with  the  cavalry, 
was  directed  to  conform  to  Birney's  movement;  but  the 
enemy's  works  had  no  left  flank  short  of  Richmond,  and 
hence  nothins;  was  done.  The  movement  was  now  com- 
pletely  checkmated,  so  far  as  any  chance  of  success  was  con- 
cerned. On  the  16th,  Birney  and  Terry  were  directed  to 
make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's  works,  which  was  done 
in  handsome  style,  and  resulted  in  breaking  the  rebel  line, 
with  the  capture  of  several  hundred  prisoners.  The  success 
was,  however,  short-lived.  The  rebels  soon  rallied,  and  after 
a  sharp  fight  regained  their  lost  position.  Gregg  supported 
by  a  brigade  of  infantry  under  General  Miles,  at  the  same 
time,  made  a  handsome  and  spirited  advance  along  the  Charles 
City  road,  driving  the  enemy  before  him  for  some  distance, 
killing  General  Chambliss  and  taking  a  number  of  prisoners. 
But  Birney's  attack  having  been  suspended,  the  rebels  con- 
centrated against  Gregg,  and  drove  him  after  severe  fighting 
beyond  Deep  Creek. 

During  the  night  of  the  16th,  a  fleet  of  transports  was  sent 
up  to  Deep  Bottom,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  withdraw- 
ino-  the  troops,  but  really  in  the  hopes  that  the  rebels  would 
believe  this  to  be  the  case,  and  sally  out  from  their  works, 
thus  giving  Hancock  another  opportunity  to  get  at  them. 
But  the  ruse  did  not  succeed.  The  four  succeeding  days 
were  passed  In  reconnolsances  and  skirmishing,  but  without 
any  hard  fighting,  except  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  at 
which  time  the  rebels  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Birney's 
works,  but  met  with  a  bloody  repulse. 

Grant  now  determined  to  turn  his  operations  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  into  good  account  elsewhere.     Seeing  that 
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I^e  hail  weakened  his  ri^ht,  coverlnj^  the  railroads  south  of 
Petersburg,  the  Lioutonant-Ciencral  directed  Meade  to  ex- 
tend his  left  Hank  rapidly,  and  strike  the  Weiilun  Kailroad, 
•wiilulrawing  Hancock  to  his  old  camps  in  front  of  the  city. 
Warren  waa  charged  with  the  new  operation,  and  began  it 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  ;  aii<l  marehin<r  by  the  most 
direct  line,  he  struck  the  railroad  by  noon,  planting  his  corps 
firmly  ncroes  it.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  met  with  no  opju)- 
sition,  but  pushing  forward  in  the  direction  of  Petersburg 
something  like  a  mile,  he  found  the  enemy  well  posted  and 
phowing  a  dispositi«)n  to  resist  further  progress.  Warren 
had  kit  (irittin's  division  at  the  point  where  he  first  struck 
the  road,  and  had  formed  the  divisions  of  Ayres  and  Craw- 
ford in  line  of  battle  to  the  front.  In  this  order  he  had  pre- 
pareil  to  advance  to  the  attack,  when  his  left  was  suddenly 
ju>sailed  by  the  rel)els,  marching  l)y  the  Vaughan  road.  The 
left  brigade  recoiled  in  some  confusion,  but  Ayres,  a  cool  and 
practiced  soldier,  refused  his  line  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
rebel  atlvance,  ami  delivering  rapid  discharges  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  checked  the  rel)cl  onset ;  but  not  until  we  had 
lost  a  thousand  men  in  kilh-d,  woundccl  and  prisoners.  In 
executing  this  movement,  Warren  had  necessarily  l)een  com- 
pelle«l  to  separate  himself  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and 
fearing  that  the  relx;l  leader  would  discover  the  gap  and 
thru.-l  a  force  into  it,  thus  isolating  his  position,  he  ordered 
General  Bragg,  one  of  his  brigade-commanders,  to  deploy  hia 
brinade  as  skirmishers  on  the  shortest  line  connectinjr  the 
right  of  the  Fifth  corps  with  the  left  of  the  army  near  the 
Jerusalem  plank-road. 

This  order  had  not  Ijcen  obeyed,  when  the  rebels  taking 
the  oflensive,  broke  through  the  interval,  turning  the  right 
of  Crawford's  division,  and  sweeping  rapidly  towards  War- 
ren's left,  captured  2"»00  prisoners,  including  ficneral  Hays, 
and  Compelled  the  whole  line  to  fall  l)ack.  Just  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  the  divisions  of  White  an<l  Wilcox  In-long- 
ing to  the  Ninth  corps  reached  the  ground  and  moving  lor- 
w^ard  at  once,  struck  the  rcbeU  in  flank.     Warren,  with  great 
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spirit,  pushed  his  own  men  also  to  the  front  at  the  same  time. 
The  rebels  were  driven  rapidly  back  in  great  confusion  to 
their  own  entrenchments.  Warren  now  strengthened  his  for- 
tifications and  arranged  them  for  artillery.  At  this  stage  of 
the  war,  the  troops  never  halted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
enemy  without  fortifying  their  front ;  and  even  if  brought 
unexpectedly  into  action,  the  slightest  cessation  of  fighting 
was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  rail  or  log  entrenchments. 
The  men  had  become  such  adepts  in  the  art  of  providing 
cover  for  themselves  that  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances  they  were  never  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  In 
twenty  minutes  or  a  half  hour,  they  could  render  their  posi- 
tion impregnable  against  a  direct  attack.  The  method  pur- 
sued was,  after  selecting  the  most  favorable  ground  for  the 
line  along  a  fence,  row,  ridge  or  skirt  of  wood,  to  fell  trees, 
pile  them  into  rows,  and  then  cover  them  rapidly  with  a  few 
inches  of  earth.  Such  breastworks,  slight  as  they  may 
seem,  were  found  to  be  ample  protection  against  musketry, 
even  at  the  closest  range. 

Durinor  the  nIo;ht  of  the  21st,  the  rebel  General  massed  a 
force  in  Warren's  front,  and  at  early  dawn  opened  a  cross-fire 
upon  his  position  with  thirty  guns.  This  was  kept  up  for  an 
hour  or  more,  and  was  then  followed  by  a  direct  attack  com- 
bined with  a  turning  movement  against  the  left  flank  of  the 
Fifth  corps.  But  Warren's  dispositions  were  admirable,  and 
although  the  rebel  onset  was  made  with  unusual  vehemence, 
it  was  readily  repulsed,  costing  him  a  large  number  in  killed 
and  wounded,  besides  500  prisoners.  Warren's  loss  from 
the  beginning  of  his  movement  amounted  to  4,455  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  but  the  advantages  gained  were  im- 
portant In  the  highest  degree,  as  they  rendered  his  tenure  of 
the  railroad  entirely  stable. 

In  the  meantime,  Hancock  had  returned  from  the  north 
side  of  the  James,  whereupon  Grant  ordered  him  on  the  21st, 
to  move  to  the  railroad  at  Ream's  Station,  in  rear  of  War- 
ren's position,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  railroad 
southward  towards  the  Notaway  Elver.      Gregg's  division 
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of  cavalry  was  thrown  well  out  towards  Dlnnwiildic  Court 
House.  Hancock  executed  his  orders  promptly  and  without 
serious  trouble,  brcakinjx  uj)  the  road  as  tar  as  Kt.wanty 
Creek,  where  (iibbon's  division  was  enj^ajjcd  in  continuing 
the  destruction  when  Gregg  reported  the  rebels  approaching 
in  considerable  force. 

Hancock  therefore  concentrated  his  troops  within  the  forti- 
fications which  had  been  constructed  at  Heam's  Station  some 
time  before  by  another  corps,  and  had  not  htnt:  to  wait  when 
the  enemy,  under  A.  P.  Hill,  fell  upon  him  with  groat  fury. 
Two  attacks  were  made  in  rapiil  succession,  princiimlly  upon 
Miller's  division,  when  a  lull  took  place,  during  which.  Hill 
put    his  artillery   in    position    and    formed    Heth's    division, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  Hancock's  lines,  at  whatever  cost. 
When  his  arrangements  were  completed   he  o|»ened  a  con- 
vcrrring  and  severe  fire  upon  the  national  works,  under  cover 
of  which,  his  columns  again  advanced;   this  time  sweeping 
everything  before  them.     Hancock  had  only  a  small  force  in 
reserve,   but   could    not   induce   it   to   throw   itself   into   the 
broach.      Gil>bon  was   then  ordered  to  re-establish  the  line 
and  retake  the  three  batteries  which  had  been  lost,  but  hia 
men  responded  with  neither  alacrity  nor  vigor.     Miles,  how- 
ever, succeeded   in  rallying   one  of  his  own   regiments  and 
leadinf»  it  in  person  gallantly  to  the  charge,  retook  one  bat- 
tery and  recovereil  the  most  of  the  line.     By  this  time,  the 
enemy's  dismounted  troopers  advanced  against  Gibbon's  divis- 
ion, and  meeting  with  but   slight   resistance   drove  it  easily 
from  the  works.     Attempting  to  follow  up  the  success,  they 
wore  caught  in  flank  by  CJrcgg,  and  in  turn,  compelled  to  fall 
back.     Hancock's  troops,  upon   this  occasion,  seem  to  have 
behaved    with    nothing    like     their     accustomed    spirit,    for 
although    their   position    was   an   exposed   one,   they   sh<mld 
have   held   it  easily  against   the  assaults   made  upon   them. 
Hancock   had   sent   for   aid,  but   for  some   reason   not  suffi- 
ciently explained  none  reached  him.      Meade,  to  whom  the 
details  of  such  matters  was  entnistofl,  ordered  Mott's  divis- 
ion of  the    Second,  and  Wilcox's  of  the   Ninth,  to  march 
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towards  Ream's  Station,  but  instead  of  sending  them  by  the 
raih-oad,  they  were  sent  by  a  roundabout  road,  double  the 
distance  that  they  would  have  had  to  march  by  the  most 
direct  route.*  The  affair  at  Ream's  Station,  cost  us  5  guns, 
and  2,500  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  and  the  rebels 
nearly  2,000.  It  is  noted  as  being  one  of  the  few  instances 
during  the  campaign,  in  which  either  party  succeeded  in  car- 
rying lines  of  rifle-trench  and  breastwork  by  a  direct  attack. 
After  nightfall,  Hancock,  who  had  fortified  a  new  line  near 
the  station,  abandoned  his  works  and  rejoined  the  army. 
Warren,  in  the  meantime,  had  made  his  position  impreg- 
nable, and  had  connected  it  with  the  investing  lines  by  a 
well  established  system  of  redoubts.  A  cessation  of  active 
hostilities  for  nearly  a  month  followed  the  severe  struggle  for 
the  railroad,  during  which,  the  rebel  General  sent  a  cavalry 
force  around  the  left  flank  of  the  national  army,  and  by  a 
rapid  concentration  on  a  weak  part  of  Gregg's  long  line  of 
cavalry  pickets,  broke  through,  penetrating  to  the  grazing 
grounds  near  Coggin's  Point,  and  succeeded  in  driving  off  a 
herd  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  beef  cattle,  before  Gregg 
could  concentrate  a  suflficient  force  to  prevent  it. 

Active  operations  were  renewed  on  the  28th  of  September, 
by  a  strong  demonstration  from  the  Army  of  the  James 
against  the  rebel  works  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This 
movement  was  entrusted  to  Ord,  who  had  succeeded  Smith 
in  command  of  the  Eighteenth  corps  supported  by  Birney 
with  the  Tenth  corps,  and  Kautz's  division  of  cavalry.  The 
object  of  this  movement  was  two-fold, — to  surprise  that  part 
of  Lee's  lines,  and  to  cause  him  to  weaken  his  right  so  that 
the  national  left  might  be  again  extended.  The  troops  des- 
ignated withdrew  from  their  regular  camps,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  28th  crossed  by  the  pontoon  bridge  to  Deep  Bottom, 
from  which  place  they  pushed  promptly  forward  early  the 
next  morning ;  the  Eighteenth  corps  on  the  left,  the  Tenth  in 
the  center,  and  the  cavalry  covering  the  right,  directing  their 
march  on  Chapin's  Farm  covered  by  Fort  Harrison  and  Fort 

*  "  Swinton's  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  p.  538. 

2f) 
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Morris.  Those  entrenchments  witli  sixteen  guns  wore  car^ 
ried,  hut  in  pushing  forward  his  victorious  troops  Onl  was 
wounded,  and  compelled  to  turn  the  command  over  to  (ion- 
eral  Weitzel.  liirney  captured  New  Market  Heights,  and 
Kautz  ])U.«hed  by  the  right  tlank  to  •within  three  miles  of 
Ivichmontl ;  but  Fort  Gillmcr,  a  strong  work  next  to  Fort 
Harrison,  was  so  well  defended  that  every  effort  to  carry 
it  waa  foiled.  This  necessarily  checked  the  advance,  and 
darkness  suspended  it  entirely.  The  next  morning  the  rebels 
having  l)een  re-enft)rce<l  during  the  night,  determin<Ml  to  re- 
take their  lost  works;  and  under  the  direction  of  Field,  Hoke 
an<l  (iregg,  assaulted  Fort  Harrison  on  three  sides,  but  tinnng 
their  advance  poorly  they  were  easily  repelled,  suffering 
heavy  loss.  A  few  <lays  later  they  advanced  against  Kautz 
on  the  Charles  City  road,  and  after  a  sharp  fight  drove  him 
back  close  to  the  river,  capturing  M  guns  and  "I'lQ  prisoners, 
but  losing  General  (Jregg,  of  Texas,  in  the  combat.  I'utltr 
now  devoted  himself  to  strengthening  his  new  fortifications, 
and  soon  put  them  into  condition  to  defy  capture  by  assaidt 
or  coup  de  main.  These  successes  on  the  north  side  of  the 
James  had  greatly  inspirite*!  the  army,  an<l  as  they  thrent- 
ene<l  Ivichmon»l  with  much  more  seri(»us  danger  than  at  any 
time  pn'vi«»us,  I>?e  lost  no  tinu-  in  throwing  re-enforcements 
in  that  direction  for  its  protection.  Late  in  the  following 
month,  (Jen.  Grant  caused  Warren  to  make  a  strong  exten- 
sion of  his  lef\,  now  resting  at  a  point  t\Vo  miles  west  of  the 
AVeldon  Hailroa<l,  still  farther  towards  the  Southside  Hail- 
road.  He-enforced  by  two  divisions  of  the  Ninth  corps,  now 
under  Parke,  Warren  moved  with  four  divisions  of  infantry 
and  Gregg's  cavalry,  directly  towards  Poplar  Spring  Church 
and  Peeble's  Farm,  while  Hancock  was  to  march  further  to 
the  rear,  and  under  cover  of  Warren's  movement,  cross 
Hatcher's  Kun,  to  the  Boydton  plank-road,  from  which  he 
was  expected  to  atlvance  and  seize  the  Southside  Koad.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  movement  Wgan,  on  the  morning 
of  the  2Tth  of  October,  but  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  before  the  enemy  was  found 
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occupying  a  strongly  entrencliecl  line  resting  on  Hatcher's 
Run.  It  was  found  in  a  short  time  that  this  position  could 
not  be  forced  by  a  direct  attack,  and  as  had  been  previously 
arranged,  Warren  prepared  to  cross  Hatcher's  Run  and  force 
the  rebels  out  by  an  attack  in  flank  and  rear.  Hancock 
marching  to  the  south-west  by  the  Vaughan  road,  struck  the 
river  lower  down,  crossed  it  and  pushed  forward  by  Dabney's 
Mill,  covered  by  Gregg's  cavalry,  to  the  Boydton  road, 
where  he  intended  to  turn  northward,  following  the  road 
towards  Petersburg  as  far  as  the  White  Oak  Bridge,  from 
which  point,  if  reached,  he  was  to  march  directly  towards 
the  Southside  Road  only  about  four  miles  distant.  Shortly 
after  striking  the  Boydton  road,  however,  he  was  directed  by 
Meade  to  halt,  on  the  ground  that  Parke  had  not  been  able 
to  carry  the  works  north  of  the  run.  As  soon  as  Parke's 
assault  had  failed,  Warren  threw  Crawford's  division  and 
Ay  res'  brigade  to  the  south  side  of  Hatcher's  Run  and 
directed  them  to  move  up  the  run,  with  the  right  of  the 
advancing-  line  restino-  on  it  while  the  left  should  be  extended 
well  out  to  connect  with  Hancock,  now  between  four  and 
five  miles  away. 

Crawford  pushed  through  the  pine  forest  bordering  the 
run,  with  great  difficulty.  There  being  no  roads,  the  troops 
became  much  scattered  and  some  of  them  entirely  lost,  but 
after  three  hours  of  hard  work,  they  reached  a  position  o^ipo- 
site  to  the  end  of  the  rebel  entrenchments,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  run.  Now  was  the  time  to  press  the  movement  with 
the  greatest  vigor,  but  Warren,  finding  the  country  entirely 
different  from  what  it  had  been  represented  as  being,  assumed 
the  liberty  of  suspending  his  own  advance,  Avhile  he  re- 
ported to  Meade  for  further  orders.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean- 
time, were  not  idle,  but  discerning  with  admirable  judgment, 
the  object  of  Grant's  movement,  and  the  probable  course  that 
it  would  take,  Lee  withdrew  a  force  from  his  entrenchments 
towards  the  Boydton  road,  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon  the 
forces  already  across  Hatcher's  Run.  The  interval  which 
now  separated  Crawford  and   Hancock,  was  reduced  to  a 
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little  more  than  a  mile.  The  latter  having;  l>cen  notified  by 
Moadc  of  Crawford's  position,  deployed  two  brigades  of  Ciib- 
bone  division,  (temporarily  comman<led  by  General  Egan,) 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  connection  between  the  two 
forces,  but  this  was  not  accomplished.  lyce's  plan  geems  to 
have  been  to  attack  Hancock's  outer  flank,  but  by  a  piece 
of  gm)d  fortune  or  good  management,  he  changed  his  miml, 
and  in  throwing  Hill's  corps  across  the  run,  gave  it  such  a 
direction  as  to  bring  it  abreast  of  the  unoccupied  interval 
between  Hanc<x'k's  right  and  Crawfonl's  left,  but  bearing 
more  «lircctly  upon  the  Hank  of  Mott's  division.  The  rebel 
leader  was  ignorant  of  his  great  advantage,  as  he  could  see 
onlv  a  few  rods  through  the  tangled  growth  of  scrub  ])ine8. 
But  advancing  to  the  attack  about  four  o'clock  r.  m.,  he 
pu-hed  through  the  interval,  striking  Mott's  right  brigade, 
which  it  swept  back,  capturing  a  section  of  artillery. 

The  next  division  of  Hancock's  corps,  under  Kgan,  now 
chanirpd  front,  faclnj;  to  the  southward,  and  advanced  to 
attack  the  rel)cls  in  flank,  supported  on  the  one  hand  by 
McAlister's  brigade  of  Mott's  division,  and  on  the  f)ther  by 
Pe  Tptbriand's  and  Kerwin's  brigades.  This  unexpected 
onset  was  too  much  for  the  rel)cls,  wh(i  broke  at  once  and 
fleil  in  the  direction  from  which  they  had  come,  leaving  their 
two  capturc<l  guns,  %vlth  over  a  thousand  prisoners  in  our 
hands.  Had  Crawford  advanced  at  the  same  time,  as  he 
shouhl  have  done  even  without  orders.  Hill's  corps  must 
have  l>cen  entirely  routed.  The  action  had  nearly  ended  on 
the  right,  when  CJrcgg,  covering  the  Jeft,  was  violently 
assailed  by  Hamj^ton  with  five  brigades  of  cavalry.  Han- 
cock promptly  re-enforced  him  and  thus  enabled  him  to  hold 
his  own  lines  and  drive  Hampton  back,  but  not  till  night  had 
rendered  pursuit  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  that  region 
of  uloom  and  thick  darkness.  Ammunition  having  V)een 
exhausted,  the  general  movement  was  suspended  and  the 
troops  withdrawn  to  their  old  camps  during  the  night. 

The  failure  of  this  day's  operations,  as  usual,  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  faults  of  the  plan  Itself,  but  the  candid  reader 
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cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  movement  was  in  the  full  tide 
of  successful  execution  when  Warren  stopped  Crawford,  and 
]\Icade  stopped  Hancock.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
this  cessation  of  operations  could  not  have  been  made  at  a 
more  inopportune  time  ;  for  had  it  been  continued  an  hour 
longer  Hancock  and  Warren  must  have  established  connec- 
tion between  their  lines,  and  holding  a  strong  position  along 
the  south  side  of  Hatcher's  Run,  or  vigorously  assailing  the 
rear  of  the  rebel  line,  on  the  north  side  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  result  could  have  been  less  fortunpte  than  it  was 
and  easy  to  perceive  how  it  might  have  been  made  a  perfect 
success.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  leader  who  stops  to 
deliberate,  even  in  the  presence  of  an  unexpected  danger, 
after  a  movement  has  been  carefully  matured  and  judiciously 
inaugurated,  will  bring  upon  himself  misfortune  and  disaster 
if  not  absolute  defeat.  The  best  way  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  to  press  forward  with  increased  ardor  and  energy, 
or  to  relinquish  his  plan  without  a  moment's  delay.  There  is 
no  axiom  in  warfare  more  truthful  than  this :  "  Prudence  is 
the  virtue  of  prosperity  ;  audacity  that  of  great  emergencies." 

A  long  period  of  comparative  inactivity  now  intervened, 
lasting  till  the  spring  of  1865,  during  which,  however,  no 
opportunity  was  lost,  to  annoy  the  enemy,  by  striking  at  his 
weak  points,  and  menacing  his  exposed  lines  of  communica- 
tion. The  armies  before  Petersburo;  were  allowed  to  build 
huts  and  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  but  unusual  care  was  taken  to  keep  them 
constantly  on  the  alert.  The  investing  fortifications  were 
strengthened,  and  by  the  7th  of  February,  had  been  extended 
to  Hatcher's  Run,  while  the  Weldon  Railroad  was  destroyed 
as  far  south  as  Hick's  Ford  on  the  INIeherrin  River.  Lee  studi- 
ously maintained  his  defensive  attitude.  The  new  extension 
of  our  lines  was  preceded  by  a  renewal  of  the  effort  to  reach 
and  turn  the  rebel  right,  but  for  several  days  before  it  began, 
a  heavy  bombardment  from  all  the  artillery  was  kept  up,  so 
as  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  "Warren  with  the  Fifth  corps, 
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supported  by  Major-rJcncral  Iluinphrcys  who  had  succccikd 
Hancock  in  the  command  of  tlie  Second  corps,  l)c<^an  the 
new  turninji  movement.  Ilumphrevs  was  directed  to  march 
Upon  the  rij^ht  of  the  rebel  works  resting  on  Hatcher's  Ivun, 
while  Warren,  preceded  by  (ireuu's  cavalry  divisiion,  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  run,  and  fall  on  the  rebel  rear.  Hum- 
phreys with  two  divisions  marched  down  the  Vaujjhan  road, 
reached  the  run  without  any  material  dirticulty,  and  finding 
only  a  small  force  of  rebels  on  the  opj>osite  side,  he  pushed 
De  Trobriand's  brigade  across,  dishxlging  the  enemy  and 
driving  him  back.  Smith's  division  closed  upon  the  rebel 
works,  and  late  in  the  afterni>«>n  its  right  wing  was  vigorously 
assailed,  but  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  Mc.VIister's  brigr.de,  in 
holding  its  ground.  (Iregg  and  Warren  marched  out  the 
Halifax  road,  and  crossed  Howanty  Creek,  the  fitrmer  reach- 
ing Dinnwiddie  Court  House,  while  the  latter  went  into 
position  himself  on  the  prolongation  of  Humphreys'  lines 
now  well  established. 

The  next  day  Wright's  and  Parke's  corps  were  also  moved 
westwanl,  to  support  the  exposed  flank.  The  country  in  the 
neighborhoinl  of  the  streams  l>eing  miry  an<l  everywhere 
densely  covered  with  undergrowth,  the  tr(K»ps  could  not  get 
forwanl  with  rapidity — (»regg,  who  had  returned  to  the  left 
of  the  infantry  was  com|)clled  t'>  build  corduroy,  while 
Crawfonl  was  sent  by  the  way  of  Dabney's  Mill  to  occupy 
the  H)yilton  road.  At  Dabney's  he  met  Pegram's  rebel 
division  advancing  frf)m  the  opposite  direction  to  the  same 
point.  A  sanguinary  combat  ensued  which  resulte*!  in 
Crawfonl's  success.  Pegram  was  driven  back,  but  being 
strongly  re-enforced  returned  to  the  attack.  Ayres'  division 
was  sent,  and  then  Wheaton's  to  strengthen  Crawford,  but 
before  these  forces  could  be  united,  a  rebel  turning  column 
moving  by  the  Vaughan  road,  fell  upon  firegg  and  then 
upon  Ayres  while  another  force  attacked  Crawfonl  in  front. 
In  a  short  time  the  national  left  was  completely  ovcrthrowTi, 
but  falling  back  rapidly  to  Humphreys'  position,  it  reformed 
behind  hia  works,  while  the  exultant  rebels  pushed  heedlessly 
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forward  expecting  to  complete  their  victory.  Humphreys 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  entrench  himself  strongly  and 
thereby  repelled  the  vigorous  but  irregular  attack  with  great 
ease.  The  Union  loss  in  these  operations  was  about  2,000 
men,  and  that  of  the  rebels  quite  as  great  including  General 
P 


Ciiram. 


This  operation  put  an  end  to  the  effort  of  reaching  the 
Southslde  Koad  by  successive  extensions  of  the  Union  lines. 
In  this  respect  it  was  probably  a  blessing  in  disguise ;  for 
it  ultimately  forced  Grant  to  adopt  the  policy  of  swinging 
boldly  into  the  interior  with  a  force  sufficiently  powerful  to 
make  head  against  any  probable  opposition.  This  policy  he 
had  constantly  favored,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  it 
into  effect  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  but  princi- 
pally by  the  desire  not  to  resort  to  such  a  measure  till  he 
had  concentrated  all  his  available  forces  and  could  count  upon 
good  roads.  The  complete  destruction  of  the  Weldon  Kail- 
road  to  Hick's  Ford  by  Warren  in  December,  forced  Lee  to 
discontinue  his  line  of  wagon  communication  between  the 
northern  end  of  that  road  and  Petersburg,,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered it  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  keej)  his  army  properly 
supplied. 

The  siege  of  Petersburg,  which  was  neither  a  siege  nor 
investment,  but  a  continual  menace,  was  now  drawing  rapidly 
to  a  close ;  but  before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the 
events  which  followed,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  for  awhile  to 
military  operations  elsewhere. 


CIIAPTEK     XXXII. 

TIIF.  MARCH    TO  THE  SEA  —  ITS  DKICtN  —  n<MiI)"s    MdVKMENT    NoKTll    <>E 
ATLANTA — GUANT    PfJiPECTS    HIS    INTENTIONS — HIS  CONKIPENCE   IN 

pheiiman's  nisfosiTioNs — jF.rr.  da  vis'  visit  to  Georgia  —  nis 

SPEECH— HOOD  MAUCHEA  NOKTHWARD — TEARS  IP  THE  RAILROAD 
AT  mo  SHANTY — SHERMAN  PISHES  AKTER  HOoD — THE  ATTACK 
VI"ON  AI.I.ATOONA — SHERMAN  THREATENS  THE  ENEMY's  REAR — 
nOOD  CAPTCRES  THE  GARRISON  AT  DALTON  —  HOWARD  ATTACKS 
HOOD  AT  SNAKE  CREEK — WILSON  SENT  TO  NASHVILLE — DETAILS  — 
SHERMAN  CONCENTRATES  AT  ATLANTA — EXPCLSIOS  OT  THE  INIIAIl- 
ITANTS  —  DFjiTRCCTION  OF  THE  TOWN— FORWARD  TO  THE  HEA — 
ORDER  OF  THE  MARCH  —  FtiRAGINO — GEORiilA  MILITIA  —  KM. PAT- 
RICK'S DASH  ON  MACOX  —  SKIRMISH  AT  GORDON — ENOACKMENT 
WITH  WHEELERS  CAVALRY — THE  ARRIVAL  BEFORE  SAVANNAH  — 
PRII-ARATIONS  FOR  ITS  IN VFSTMEVT- CAPTI'RE  OF  FORT  M'aLLIH- 
TER  —  SHERMAN  MEETS  ADMIRAL  DAULGREN  —  EVACrATI(»N  OF 
BAVAXNAH- SHERMAN  AXNOCNCES  HIS  RCCCF,M  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SHERMANS  MARCH  —  THE  REBEL 
MISTAKE — JOHNSTON  REINSTATED. 

It  ha.s  nlrca<ly  boon  stntcd  that,  so  far  as  known,  the 
march  to  the  sea  h.i«l  Its  oripn  In  the  idea  oripjinally  dis- 
cu.«i8e(l  at  General  (irant's  hcad-fjuartcrs  at  Nashville,  in 
January,  18»>4,  and  this  view  of  the  ease  is  borne  out  hy 
the  following  despatch,  sent  by  the  Lieutenant-fJcneral  to 
General  Sherman,  from  City  Point,  Septemlnr  the  l^^Uli : 

"  As  soon  as  vour  men  are  properly  rested,  and  preparationn  can  be 
m.i'lc.  it  is  <1  '■     that  at      '  lign  should  be  comitiencod.     Wc 

want  to  kooj.  ...     ^  ...my  coi.. ,  .'.ssed  to  the  end  of  the  war.     If 

wc  pive  him  no  peace  while  the  war  laata,  the  end  can  not  be  far  dis- 
tant. Now  that  we  have  all  of  Mobile  Bay  that  is  valuable,  I  do  not 
know  but  it  will  be  the  Ixrst  for  Major- fjftif ml  Canhi/t  troops  to  net 
upon  Snmunah  whil.'l  you  more  on  Augu^'f"  T  -hould  like  to  hear  from 
you,  however,  on  this  matter." 
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To  this  Sherman  replied  the  same  day,  suggesting  a  mod- 
ification of  the  general  idea,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
supplying  his  command ;  adding  : 

"  If  I  could  be  sure  of  finding  provisions  and  ammunition  at  Augusta 
or  Columbus,  Ga.,  I  can  march  to  Milledgeville,  and  compel  Hood  to 
give  up  Augusta  or  Macon,  and  could  then  turn  on  the  other.  *  *  If 
you  can  manage  to  take  the  Savannah  River  as  high  as  Augusta,  or 
the  Chattahoochee  as  far  up  as  Columbus,  I  can  sweep  the  whole  State 
of  Georgia ;  otherwise  I  would  risk  our  whole  army  by  going  too  far 
from  Atlanta." 

Shortly  afterwards  Grant  replied  by  letter,  in  which  he 
explained  the  situation  in  Virginia,  and  the  proposed  move- 
ment against  Wilmington.  He  also  sent  Colonel  Porter,  a 
trusted  staff  officer,  to  confer  with  Sherman  more  fully 
than  could  be  done  by  correspondence.  Sherman  answered 
by  letter  as  follows  : 

"  I  will  therefore-  give  my  opinion,  that,  after  you  get  "Wilmington, 
you  strike  for  Savannah  and  the  river ;  that  Canby  be  instructed  to 
hold  the  Mississippi  River,  and  send  a  force  to  get  Columbus,  Ga.,  either 
by  the  way  of  the  Alabama  or  the  Appalachicola,  and  that  I  keep 
Hood  employed  and  put  my  army  in  final  order  for  a  march  on 
Augusta,  Columbia,  and  Charleston,  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  Wilming- 
ton is  sealed  as  to  commerce,  and  the  city  of  Savannah  is  in  our 
possession." 

In  the  meantime,  Hood  commenced  his  movement  against 
the  railroads  north  of  Atlanta,  and  Grant  began  to  suspect  his 
real  intentions.  On  the  10th  of  October,  Sherman  notified 
him  that  with  Hood,  Forrest,  and  Wheeler,  all  turned  loose, 
"  without  home  or  habitation,"  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
tect his  communications,  and  therefore  proposed  to  break  up 
the  railroad  to  Chattanooga,  and  "  to  strike  out  with  wag- 
ons for  Milledgeville,  Millen,  and  Savannah."  Though  he 
seemed  to  think  that  Hood,  instead  of  going  northward, 
would  simply  occupy  Talledega,  and  threaten  Kingston, 
Bridgeport,  and  Decatur. 

Grant  feeling  sure  that  Hood  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
this,  but  would  strike  for  Nashville,  was  fully  impressed  with 
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the  neccsgity  of  provldm;^  for  tlie  defense  of  the  line  of  the 
Tennessee,  but  having  full  confitlence  in  Sherman's  disposi- 
tions for  the  protection  of  Tennessee,  aa  well  as  in  the 
capacity  of  Thomas,  just  before  midnight  on  the  11th  of 
October,  he  issued  the  necessary  nutliority  for  the  march  to 
the  Bcii.  "  It  was  the  original  de^ig4l,"  gays  the  Lieutenant- 
Gcneral  in  his  othcial  report,  "  to  hold  Atlanta,  and  by  get- 
ting through  to  the  coa:?t  with  a  garrison  left  on  the  Southern 
railroads  leading  cast  and  we.-'t  through  Cicorgia,  to  eft'ectually 
sever  the  Kast  from  the  West.  In  other  words,  to  cut  the 
wouhl-l>e-Confederacy  in  two  again  as  it  had  l>een  cut  once  by 
our  gaining  possession  of  the  Mls.-issippi  luvcr."  If  there 
wa«  any  hccitation  manifested  either  by  (Irant  or  Sherman  in 
reference  to  thia  movement,  it  arose  from  the  menacing  atti- 
tude of  Ilootl,  and  a  pardonable  anxiety  to  provide  for  all 
contingencies  likely  to  follow  whatever  plan  of  operation  that 
erratic  (Jencral  might  a<lopt. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  .TeflTerson  Davis 
visited  (Jeorgia  for  the  pur{>osc  of  suppressing  the  move- 
ments then  supjw^d  to  be  in  progress  under  the  direction  of 
(i«»vernor  lirown,  looking  to  a  tlisruption  of  the  Confederacy 
and  a  moix^npion  of  hoxtilitics.  After  attending  to  this  mat- 
ter in  the  stvle  of  a  «lictator,  he  made  a  *'  lutpeful  and  enrour- 
aging**  speech  at  Macon,  which  he  repeated  in  sub.-tancc  to 
the  army  under  Hood.  This  speech  waa  remarkable  for 
nothing  except  the  frankness  with  which  it  made  known  the 
relx'l  plan  of  operations.  Davis  is  reported  to  have  f-aid 
to  the  Tenncssecans  of  Cheatham's  division  :  "  Ik  of  good 
cheer,  for  within  a  short  while  your  faces  will  be  turned 
homeward  an<l  your  feet  pressing  Tennessee  soil ; "  and  upon 
another  occasion  to  an  audience  at  Augusta:  "  AN  c  must 
march  into  Tennessee;  there  we  will  draw  from  2<>,(i00  to 
30,000  men  to  our  standanl.  and  so  strengthened  we  mui*t 
push  the  enemy  back  to  the  Ohio." 

Tills  remarkable  declaration  wns  soon  frdlowed  by  the 
commencement  of  operations  against  Sherman's  communica- 
tions.     In  the    meanwhile,    anticipating    something    of    thia 
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kind,  Sherman  sent  Wagner's  division  of  the  Fourth  corps 
and  Morgan's  division  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  back  to  Chat- 
tanooo-a,  and  Corse's  division  of  the  Fifteenth  corps  to  Koine. 
On  the  1st  of  October,  Hood  moved  westward  from  Love- 
joy's  Station  and  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  after  which  he 
marched  rapidly  to  the  north-eastward,  striking  the  railroad 
in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Shanty.  Meeting  with  no  opposition, 
he  put  a  large  force  to  work,  tearing  up  and  twisting  the 
rails,  and  burning  the  ties,  bridges  and  trestle-work  for  many 
miles.  Sherman  did  not  suffer  this  to  continue  long,  but 
leaving  Slocum  with  the  Twentieth  corps  to  hold  Atlanta,  he 
pushed  hard  after  the  rebels  with  the  Fourth,  Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth,  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-third  corps  and  two 
divisions  of  cavalry.  Fearing  that  the  enemy  would  fall 
upon  Allatoona,  his  secondary  base,  and  a  position  of  great 
strenijth  he  ordered  General  Corse  at  Rome  with  a  brigade 
to  re-enforce  it  without  delay.  Corse  arrived  there  on  the 
night  of  the  4th,  and  being  the  senior  officer  present  took 
command.  The  next  morning  a  detachment  of  Hood's  army 
under  General  French  made  a  vehement  assault  upon  the 
national  works,  but  were  severely  repulsed.  The  gallant 
Corse  received  a  dreadful  wound  in  the  face,  and  many  of 
his  bravest  troops  were  killed. 

Sherman  on  reaching  Kenesaw  from  which  he  could  see  the 
enemy's  movements,  pushed  the  Twenty-third  corps  to  the 
westward,  threatening  Hood's  rear.  This  caused  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  neighborhood  of  Allatoona  and  making  a 
feint  towards  Rome,  he  crossed  the  Coosa  eleven  miles  below. 
Sherman  reached  Rome  on  the  11th,  and  sent  Garrard's  cav- 
alry and  the  Twenty-third  corps,  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Oostenaula  for  the  purpose  of  threatening  the  flank  of  the 
hostile  army,  still  marching  northward  rapidly,  destroying 
the  railroad  wherever  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself. 
Hood  captured  the  garrison  at  Dalton,  and  then  withdrew 
to  Snake  Creek,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Howard,  while 
Stanley  with  the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth  corps  pushed  for- 
ward to  c;et  in  his  rear.      Perceiving  this  movement  Hood 
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retreated  to  Ship's  Clap,  Avliere  lie  was  again  attacked  ;   but 
without  waiting  to  give  battle  he  hurried  on  to  Lafavette  and 
finally  to  Gadsden  on  the  Coosa.     On  the   I'.'th,  Sherman's 
forces  were  grouped  about  (iaylesvillc,  at  which  place  they 
rcmaine<l  MJvcral  days  watching  the  enemy.     On  the  'J:'.d  of 
Octolwr,   IIo<m1  moved  from  his  camp  on  the  Coosa   liiver, 
directing  his  march  over  I>M<kout   Mountain  towards  Ciun- 
ter's   Landing  and    Decatur   (.n    the    Tennessee.      Near  the 
latter  place  he  formed  a  junction  with  a  portion  of  (ieneral 
Taylor's  anny  which  had  m(.ve«l  from  Central  Missis>ijij.i  by 
the  way  of  Corinth  and  Tuscund)ia.     Sherm.m  k-came  fully 
nware  of  this  on  the  2.')th,  and  having  alrea<ly  sent  Thomas 
back  to  Nashville  to  resume  conunand  of  his  (dd  department, 
he  detached  the  Fourth  corps  under  Stanley  and  ordered  it 
to  Chattanooga,  to  report  thence  to  Thomas.     On  the  ;;'lth, 
he  sent  Schofield  with  the  Twenty-third  corps  from  Kesaca, 
where  it  had  stopped,  to  the  rear  wiih  tiimilar  instructions. 
A\  ilson  in  the  meantime  had  reached  Gaylesvillc  an<l  reported 
to  Sherman  for  the  purpf»«e  of  reorganizing  and  conimandinf' 
the  cavalry  forces  belonging  to  the  Military  Division  of  the 
Mississippi.      After  receiving   full   powers,  that  officer  dis- 
mounted the  remnant  of  CJarrard's  and  M(Co«»k's  divisions 
and  tunied  over  the  horses  thus  obtained  to  Kilpatrick,  who 
was  directed  to  accompany  the  nrmy  to  the  coast  with  his 
division  now  anu>unting  to  nearly  oOOo  effective  men. 

\\  ils«in  was  then  sent  back  to  Nashville,  with  all  the 
dismounted  detachments  f«)r  the  purpose  of  j>crficting  the 
organization  of  his  corps,  and  a>si.-.ting  Thomas  in  the  oper- 
ations against  IIoo<I.  Sherman  instructed  him  to  collect  the 
largest  possible  force,  an<l  in  case  II«X)d  should  change  his 
mind  in  reference  to  the  invaition  of  Tennessee,  and  should 
follow  him  towards  Savannah,  Wilson  was  then  to  follow 
also,  sweeping  well  down  through  Central  Alaljama  and 
Georgia,  d«»ing  all  the  damage  he  could  inflict  upon  the  rebel 
cause,  and  ultimately  joining  Shcniian  wherever  he  might  be 
found.  If  IIo«k1  continued  his  threatened  movement  north- 
ward,  Wilson  was   in  that  case   to  join   Thomas,  and    after 
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assisting  in  the  expulsion  of  Hood,  to  carry  out  the  forego- 
ing plan  as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Having 
spent  several  nights  over  his  camp  fire  in  carefully  arranging 
these  details,  Sherman  completed  his  arrangements  for  the 
coming  campaign  towards  the  sea-coast.  The  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  camp-ground, 
while  the  Fourteenth  corps  moved  to  Kingston,  where  it 
remained  till  the  sick  and  wounded,  surplus  baggage  and 
artillery,  together  with  the  garrisons  north  of  that  place, 
were  sent  back  to  Chattanooga.  The  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs radiating  from  Atlanta,  were  effectually  broken  up, 
severins:  all  communications  with  the  Xorth,  and  on  the  14th 
of  November,  Sherman  concentrated  his  army  at  Atlanta, 
preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  his  operations  east- 
ward. This  city  had  already  been  converted  into  a  purely 
military  town,  by  the  exjjulsion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  was 
soon  to  be  reduced  to  a  mass  of  blackened  walls  and  iso- 
lated chimneys.  On  the  eve  of  its  abandonment,  all  the 
public  buildings,  such  as  depots,  machine  shops,  and  manu- 
facturino;  establishments  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  as 
there  was  no  able-bodied  men  except  the  marching  soldiery, 
near  enough  to  control  the  fire,  and  no  suitable  fire  apparatus, 
the  entire  town,  with  the  exception  of  the  suburbs  and  an 
occasional  block,  was  soon  in  ruins.  Kome  suffered  nearly 
the  same  fate. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  Sherman  left  Atlanta  in  com- 
pany with  the  Fourteenth  corps,  marching  by  Sithonia,  Cov- 
ington and  Shady  Grove,  directly  towards  Milledgeville ; 
having  already  despatched  the  right  wing  of  the  army  with 
Kilpatrick's  cavalry  by  the  way  of  Jonesboro  and  ^SIcDon- 
ough,  with  orders  to  make  a  strong  feint  on  INlacon,  cross- 
ing the  Ocmulgee  about  Planter's  Mills,  and  moving:  thence 
towards  Gordon  on  the  ISIacon  and  Savannah  Railroad.  The 
same  day,  Slocum,  with  the  left  wing,  was  directed  to  move 
along  the  Augusta  Railroad  to  Madison,  burning  the  railway 
bridge  across  the  Oconee,  east  of  that  place  and  then  turn- 
ing  south   to   Milledgeville.      The    different   columns    were 
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onlcrcil  to  furm  a  junction  at  the  end  of  t^cvcn  dayj*,  and  dur- 
ing the  march  to  inHlct  as  much  injury  as  they  could  upon 
the  resources  of  the  rejrion  which  they  were  travcr.>>in<r. 
The  troops  were  provided  with  selected  trains,  well  supplied 
with  anununition,  and  li;;ht  rations,  consistinj^  of  cofrec, 
eu^ar,  and  hard  bread,  for  forty  davs,  with  ad<»ul)le  allowance 
of  salt.  A  herd  of  beef  cattle  was  also  driven  alonj;  with 
the  trains.  The  corps  conunanders  were  directed  to  forajje 
whenever  and  wherever  desirable  articles  could  be  obtained, 
but  the  different  staff  departments  were  chur-'cd  with  seeinj: 
that  this  important  service  should  not  be  allowed  to  dej^ener- 
atc  into  pmtniscuuus  pillajjin;;.  The  general  order  of  march 
was  adniirably  drawn,  and  although  much  dithculty  was 
encountered  in  crossinz  rivers,  ami  movinj;  alont;  muddy 
roads,  fair  progress  was  made.  As  has  been  seen,  Hood 
was  far  away  towards  the  North-west,  and  as  the  (ieoriria 
militia,  although  controlled  by  a  powerful  array  of  (ren- 
crols,  were  by  no  means  the  most  formidable  soldiery  sup- 
porting the  rel)el  cause,  the  I'nion  columns  met  with  no 
material  oppositi<»n.  Kilpatrick  made  a  dash  at  Macon,  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  line  of  works  on  the 
north-east  f^ide  of  the  river,  but  was  soon  driven  out,  and 
proceeded  to  join  the  anny  assembling  at  Gonlon.  Near  this 
place  a  shaqi  skirmish  took  place  on  the  22d,  l)etween  Wal- 
cott's  brigade  an<l  the  Cieorgia  militia,  but  the  enemy  was  soon 
repulsed  and  driven  back  in  the  direction  of  Macon.  From 
Gonlon,  Howard  and  Slocum  moved  to  Sandersville,  where 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  c«»lunm  had  a  short  engagement 
with  a  part  of  Wheeler's  cavalry.  Kilpatrick  was  thrown 
forwanl  at  the  same  time  by  the  way  of  Millcdgevillc  to 
AVaynesborough,  thus  covering  the  left  flank  of  the  infantry. 
The  rest  of  the  army  pursued  parallel  routes  farther  to  the 
south.  In  this  order,  covering  a  front  varying  from  ten  to 
flirty  miles,  Sherman  pur-hed  evenly  and  rcgidarly  forward, 
driving  the  rel>cls  into  their  works  about  Savannah,  by  the 
l^th  ftf  Deceml)er.  Measures  were  taken  at  once  to  invest 
the  city  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  while  General  Hazcn, 
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commanding  the  second  division  of  the  Fourteenth  corps  was 
sent  to  the  west  side  of  the  Ogeechee,  and  directed  to  move 
ajrainst  Fort  McAllister,  commanding  its  entrance  into  Ossa- 
baw  Sound.  That  place  was  reached  by  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  althou2i:h  found  to  be  an  enclosed  work  of  great 
strength,  it  was  carried  by  assault  after  a  brief  but  sanguin- 
ary struggle ;  150  prisoners  and  22  guns  were  captured. 
Communication  was  at  once  opened  with  the  blockading 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Kear-Admiral  Dahlgren. 
A  meeting  took  place  between  the  Admiral  and  General 
Sherman,  when  arrangements  were  made  for  a  co-operative 
attack  upon  Savannah. 

General  Foster,  commanding  at  Port  Royal,  sent  a  division 
of  troops  up  Broad  Eiver  to  break  the  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton Railway,  and  then  to  move  towards  Savannah  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  investment.  After  diligent  labor 
the  arrangements  for  the  assault  were  completed,  but  on  the 
night  of  the  21st,  Hardee  succeeded  in  evacuating  the  place 
by  crossing  to  the  north  side  of  the  Savannah  River.  Sher- 
man occupied  it  at  once,  finding  It  supplied  with  167  pieces 
of  artillery  and  much  valuable  property.  He  immediately 
announced  his  success  to  the  President  in  the  followinof 
terms  :  "  I  beg  to  present  you,  as  a  Christmas  gift  the  city 
of  Savannah,  with  150  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion and  also  about  25,000  bales  of  cotton." 

The  present  and  in  fact  the  only  value  of  Savannah,  was 
mainly  as  a  resting  place  and  the  base  of  future  operations. 
The  real  significance  of  Sherman's  march,  was  that  it  effect- 
ually interposed  a  compact  army  of  70,000  men  between  Lee's 
army  and  the  rebel  power  in  the  South-west,  and  gave  Grant 
the  immense  advantage  of  interior  lines  against  the  rebellion  ; 
an  advantage  never  before  attained,  and  which,  properly  im- 
proved, could  not  fail  to  result  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  Confederacy.  Not  till  Hood  had  been  defeated  and 
driven  from  Tennessee  did  the  rebel  cabinet  see  the  flital 
mistake  into  which  they  had  been  led ;  spurred  on  by  the 
popular  clamor,  they  reinstated   Johnston,  in   the   command 
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of  their  widely  scattercJ  and  decimated  forces ;  but  It  was 
too  late.  That  able  leader  hastened  to  correct  the  mistake 
which  had  been  made  under  the  Inspiration  of  Davlj?,  by 
pathcrlnj^  the  wreck  of  Hoods  army  and  uniting;  it  with 
Hardee's,  at  some  point  north  and  cast  of  Sherman,  so  as 
to  get  nearer  to  Lee  than  his  antagonist  could  get  to  (J rant. 
The  adoption  of  this  plan  was  the  last  ray  of  good  general- 
ship di-playcd  by  any  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  had  the 
means  fi»r  its  execution  been  as  adequate  to  the  rccjulrements 
of  the  case,  aa  the  conception  itself  was  brilliant,  the  "lost 
cause  "  might  still  have  made  head  with  a  faint  glimmer  of 
ho|)e  that  Fortune  would  not  prove  entirely  inexorable. 
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It  was  a  fortunate  determination  on  the  part  of  General 
Grant,  to  permit  Sherman  to  march  to  the  sea-coast,  while 
Hood  was  marching  northward  for  the  reconquest  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  a  wise  one  on  Sherman's  part,  to  leave  so 
prudent  and  skillful  a  General  as  Thomas  to  direct  affairs 
throughout  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
latter  was  anxious  not  to  be  left  behind,  but  he  was  destined 
in  this  case  at  least  to  find  the  rear  the  post  of  honor  as  well 
as  of  danger. 

The  rebel  President  had  sent  forth  his  fiat  of  invasion,  and 
once  more  brought  the  trusted  Beauregard  to  the  West  to 
carry  his  heroic  policy  into  execution.  This  experienced  offi- 
cer being  familiar  with  the  theater  of  operations,  was  entrust- 
ed with  plenary  powers  over  all  the  rebel  resources,  and  set 
himself  busily  at  work  upon  the  desperate  task  assigned  him. 
By  the  middle  of  October,  he  arrived  at  Corinth,  his  old 

head-quarters  of  three  years  before,  and  by  extraordinary 
21 
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exertions  soon  had  the  railroads  repaired  and  trains  runninf^ 
from  Mcriilian  and  Central  Misjiis.-ipiii,  through  Corinth,  to 
Cherokee  Station,  and  with  every  car,  sent  forward  supplies 
of  all  kinds  for  Ilcxid's  army.  Clothin^r,  shr>es,  equipments, 
forage,  fiMxl,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were  gathered  and  dis- 
trihuted  with  an  imsparing  hand.  Kc-enforcements  in  con- 
fidcrahle  numl>ers  were  also  collected  from  (icor-'ia.  and 
from  the  command  of  Taylor,  in  Alahama  and  Mississippi, 
thus,  in  a  few  weeks,  swclllnir  the  ranks  which  Hood's  vi.ror- 
ous  otfcns-ive  ahout  Atlanta  had  so  rapidly  decimated,  to 
nearly  4.'),000  infantry  an<l   1(\(>00  ca\alrv.      Forrest's  cav- 

•  •  • 

nlry  command,  largely  increased  in  strength  and  etheicney, 
w:u«  reorganized  and  also  directed  to  co-operate  with  llnod. 
As  a  matter  of  course  these  great  preparatirms  could  not  Ijc 
long  concealed  from  Thomas,  who  arrived  at  Nashville  on 
the  3d  of  ()ctol>er,  and  immediately  hegan  to  take  measures 
for  strengthening  the  detachments  rloing  duty  along  the 
Tennessee.  The  main  ohject  at  first  was  to  delay  Hood's 
forward  movement  till  an  army  could  lie  concentrated,  at 
some  point  south  of  Na.-hville,  and  it  must  1)C  confessed  this 
was  no.  easy  task  to  accomplish.  Thomas  had  at  his  immedi- 
ate disiMi^al  only  a  sniall  force  of  cavalry,  consistinf'  of 
Hatch's  division  and  Croxton's  brigade  alxuit  4,0<J0  men  in 
all,  which  he  ordered  to  the  nc  ighhorliofwl  of  Florence. 
A  small  hrigadc  under  Colonel  Cnnron,  wa-s  sr-nf  to\vnrd8 
Wavncsl)orough. 

Schofiehl  and  Stanley  were  hurried  from  Gaylesvillc  and 
CliattancKiga  to  Pulaski,  where  they  were  concentrated  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  wrndd  pcnnit :  the  local  garrisons 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  Decattir,  were  also  drawn  in, 
hut  with  all  Thomas  could  do,  his  cfTectivc  force  with  which 
to  resist  Hoo<rs  first  onset  did  not  exceed  27,000  men. 
Grant  feeling  anxious  to  render  Thomas'  positif»n  in  Tennes- 
see entirely  safe,  sent  General  Kawlins,  his  Chief-of-Staff  to 
Missouri,  with  orders  to  gather  Smith's  command  and  such 
other  unemployed  troops  as  could  l)e  foun«l,  and  f<»rward  them 
to  Nashville  a,s  rapidly  as  the  transports  could  carry  them. 
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"Wilson  was  busily  engaged  in  putting  the  fragmentary  cav- 
alry into  shape,  and  raking  the  cavalry  depots  for  horses  upon 
which  to  remount  the  regiments  which  had  given  their  horses 
to  Kilpatrick.  While  these  preparations  for  the  creation  of 
an  army  were  in  progress,  Hood  began  his  long  threatened 
advance.  But  this  was  preceded  by  the  operations  of  For- 
rest in  "West  Tennessee.  Immediately  after  his  expulsion 
from  Middle  Tennessee,  that  hardy  rider  led  his  forces  by  the 
way  of  Purdy  to  Fort  Ileiman,  where  he  established  a  battery 
of  twenty-pounder  guns,  and  by  a  successfid  stratagem  cap- 
tured one  light-clad  gun-boat  and  three  transpoi'ts.  He  then 
manned  the  captured  vessels,  and  made  a  combined  move- 
ment against  Juhnsonville. 

This  place  being  at  the  terminus  of  the  Nashville  and 
Tennessee  Eiver  Kailroad,  and  at  the  head  of  low  water 
navigation  on  the  Tennessee  Iviver,  had  acquired  considerable 
importance  as  a  base  of  supplies  for  our  army  and  was 
now  quite  useful  to  Thomas.  Forrest  reached  a  point  near 
it  on  the  2d  of  November,  and  immediately  planted  his  bat- 
teries on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  isolating  three  more 
gun-boats  and  eight  transports.  He  opened  fire  on  the  4th, 
and  although  the  gun-boats  replied  with  spirit  they  were  soon 
disabled  and  set  on  fire,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  rebel 
hands.  The  transports  suflfered  the  same  fate,  but  most  of 
the  military  stores  including  boots,  shoes,  clothing,  hard  bread 
and  hospital  supplies  and  other  public  property,  collected 
upon  the  levee  at  Johnsonville,  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars,  fell  into  Forrest's  possession,  and  were  either  car- 
ried away  or  burnt.  Forrest's  troopers  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  their  fortunate  campaign,  now  hastened  to  rejoin  Hood. 
On  the  nio;ht  of  the  5th,  Schofield  reached  Johnsonville  but 
finding  the  place  in  ruins  and  the  enemy  gone,  Thomas 
ordered  him  at  once  to  Pulaski,  assigning  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops  assembling  there,  with  instructions  to 
watch  Hood  and  retard  his  advance,  but  not  to  risk  a  general 
engagement  till  the  entire  available  strength  of  the  military 
division  should  be  concentrated. 
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On   the   17th   of   Xovcnilxr,   Ilomrs   infantry   force,  now 
entirely  refreshed,  well-clail  and  well-armed,  crosi^cd  the  Ten- 
nessee near  Florence,  and  on  the  2Uth  Itejran  its  northern 
march,  covered  hy  Forrest's  cavalry,  which  had  hcen  thrown 
forward  some  days  previous.     Croxton  and  Hatch,  conunand- 
iufT   the   cflTcctive    force    of   "Wilson's    cavalry,   reported    the 
movement  nt  once  to  Thomas,  and  handling  their  »:»|uadron8 
with  prcat  skill,  did  all   in  their  jiower  to  retard  the  reljcl 
movement.      Schofield,  hwMinj^  his  command  well   in  hand, 
retired   shortly   to   Culumhia,   on   the    Duck    Kivcr  ;    Ilood, 
meanwhile,  demonstrated  towards  Wayneshoroujjh,  hut  c«m- 
tinucd  to  press  northward  as  fast  ns  possible.     Sharj)  skir- 
mishing t«M»k  place  nt  I>ewishurg  and  C'ampUllville,  hot  ween 
the  cavalry,  hut    no   serious    engagement   was   l)nnight    on. 
SchofieM  remained  in  Columbia  only  a  short  time,  disposing 
the  cavalrv,  now  under  Wilson,  in  person  along  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  so  as  to  watch  the  crossings  both   above  and 
l)elow,  but  mainly  those  alxivc  the  town.     At  noon  of  the 
'J*'th  of  Novemlicr,  llooil's  mounted  tro<»ps  made  their  ap- 
pearance  at   the   various   f«.rds    l>etween    Columbia   and    the 
cro-hing  of  the  I^owi-burg  pike,  and  by  dark   had  forced  a 
pa-i-age  at  several  places. 

The  infantry,  during  the  night,  fiillowed  close  ujum  their 
heels,  and  early  the  next  day  struck  across  the  country 
toward  Spring  Hill,  twelve  miles  in  the  rear  of  Columbia. 
Schofield,  with  everything  except  his  rear  guard,  had  already 
evacuated  the  latter  place,  and  receiving  timely  notification 
from  Wilson,  of  the  rebel  movements  an<l  probable  intenti<»ns, 
sent  Stanley  with  one  division  rajtidly  by  the  turn|>ike  to 
Spring  Hill,  but  not  deeming  it  safe  to  withdraw  from  the 
vicinity  of  Columbia  during  davHght,  he  re«trained  the  main 
Udy  of  the  army  till  after  nightfall.  He  had  plenty  of  time 
for  the  retrograde  movement,  which  if  promptly  made  would 
prevent  Hofnl  from  obtaining  a  IcKlgment  on  the  tranklin 
pike,  while  Wilson,— knowing  that  if  Forrest  should  get  pos- 
session of  the  Lewisburg  pike,  the  only  other  good  road  in 
that  region,  he  would  reach  Franklin  first, — lost  no  time  in 
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concentrating  the  cavalry  on  the  hitter  highway.  The  next 
morninn-  he  retired  slowly  towards  Franklin,  the  rebel  cavalry 
pressing  heavily  upon  his  rear  guard  under  Croxton.  At 
Calvary  Church,  about  four  miles  east  of  Spring  Hill,  a  stand 
was  made,  and  the  rebels  severely  repulsed.  Forrest  then 
turned  towards  the  railroad  and  turnpike  along  which  the 
infantry  were  supposed  to  be  marching. 

But  fortunately  Stanley  was  in  position  to  resist  his  further 
progress.  A  sharp  fight  ensued,  lasting  all  the  afternoon.  By 
four  o'clock,  Cheatham's  corps,  accompanied  by  Hood  in  per- 
son, arrived  upon  the  field.  Stanley  was  now  sorely  pressed 
by  the  entire  rebel  army,  except  one  division  of  Lee's 
corps,  which  Schofield  was  engaged  in  holding  at  Columbia. 
Perceiving  something  of  the  advantage  which  this  fortunate 
conjunction  of  affairs  had  thrown  into  his  hands,  Hood  or- 
dered Cheatham  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Stanley's 
hastily  constructed  works,  and  to  drive  him  beyond  the  pike 
which  he  was  covering,  but  this  was  found  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task,  for  neither  Stanley  nor  his  troops  were 
accustomed  to  yielding  a  position  without  a  desperate  strug- 
gle. Cheatham's  attack  was  well  made  but  failed.  Dark- 
ness  put  a  cessation  to  hostilities  till  midnight,  at  which  hour 
the  head  of  Schofield's  column,  marching  rapidly  towards 
Franklin,  made  its  appearance.  The  rebel  pickets,  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  turnpike,  gave  the  alarm,  whereupon 
Hood  sent  an  order  to  Cheatham's  head-quarters,  directing 
him  to  throw  his  corps  across  the  turnpike  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  the  movement  of  the  Union  army.  This  order 
was  not  obeyed,  nor  was  any  serious  effort  made  to  interfere 
with  either  the  front  or  the  flank  of  Schofield's  hurrying 
columns.  Indeed  it  is  questionable  if  the  order  reached 
Cheatham  till  after  the  Union  rear  guard  had  passed. 

The  next  mornins:  Schofield  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Franklin,  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Harpeth,  an  affluent  of  the  Cumberland,  and  eighteen 
miles  south  of  Nashville  by  the  great  road  connecting  the 
two  places.     The  river  making  a  horseshoe  bend  in  rear  of 
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the  town,  SchoficM  disposed  his  troops  in  a  sctiii-i'lrcular 
line  coverinj*  the  place  reachinj^  to  the  river  l)ank  hoth  ahove 
and  Itelow  it.  Stanley  with  the  Fourth  corps  held  the  rij^hi, 
an<l  (ieneral  (afterwards  (lovernor)  tl.  1).  Cox,  with  the 
Twenty-thinl  corps  held  the  left,  while  the  major  part  of 
AViIson*8  cavalry  wa«  posted  along  the  northern  bank,  guard- 
ing the  various  fords  for  some  distance  above  and  l)elow. 
Croxton's  brigade  held  an  advanced  position  on  the  Lewis- 
burg  Pike.  The  Union  soldiers  knciwing  that  they  were  out- 
nuinl)orcd  fell  to  work  busily  to  entrench  their  |>osition.  \\y 
noon  of  the  oOth  of  N(»venil)er,  HfM><rfl  advance  be<r:in  to 
press  heavily  upon  ( 'roxton's  cavalry  and  the  infantry  pickets, 
drivinj;  them  slowlv  back  ;  bv  four  (/clock  his  armv  was  in 
position,  %vith  Stewart  on  the  right,  S.  I),  I>ce  in  the  center, 
and  Cheatham  on  the  left;  Forrest's  cavalry  was  mainly  on 
the  right  flank.  The  ground  separating  the  two  armies  was 
A  bro.ad  undidating  plain,  mostly  cleared  fiehls  across  which 
II(mm1  advance«l  gallantly  antl  confidently  to  the  attack. 

Ik'forc  starting  he  assured  his  men  that  victory  was  certain  ; 
and  it  was  certain,  but  destined  to  Ixjstow  it^  laurels  upon 
^chofield  an«l  his  stalwart  veterans.  The  brunt  of  the  first 
atta<'k  fell  tipon  Wagner's  division  of  the  Fourth  corps,  which 
had  l>een  jK-rmitted  to  occupy  a  salient  position  alwuit  eight 
hundred  yards  in  fn)nt  of  the  general  line.  It  had  fought 
gallantly  all  day  In-fore  at  Spring  Hill,  and  now  showed  the 
same  indonutable  pluck,  but  it  was  too  light  tt»  withstand  the 
shock  of  Cheatham's  heavy  masses,  overlapping  it  on  both 
flanks.  Delivering  its  fire  with  prcci;  ion,  and  holding  on  till 
in  imminent  |)eril,  it  finally  fell  back  in  disorder  to  the  main 
line,  closely  followed  by  the  exultant  Tennessceans,  into  and 
across  the  new  entrenchments.  It  was  a  most  critical  mo- 
ment for  the  Fnion  lines  ;  a  wide  ga]>  had  l)oen  made,  their 
Works  and  eight  guns  were  already  lost,  when  Opdyke's  bri- 
gade of  Wagner's  divi^ion,  hitherto  in  reserve,  supported  by 
Conrad's  hriga«lc,  daf«hcd  fi»rward  with  irresistible  fury,  hurl- 
inj;  the  astounded  reWls  hea<llonfr  from  the  works,  and 
re-establishing  the  broken  center.      The  gallant  Stanley,  a 
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soldier  like  Ney,  "  terrible  in  battle,"  fully  realizing  the 
danger  which  menaced  us,  led  the  attack,  mounting  the  very 
parapet  in  front  of  his  men  to  hold  them  to  the  desperate 
work,  and  after  a  few  minutes  was  severely  wounded.  The 
rebels  struggled  courageously  to  regain  their  lost  ground, 
returning  again  and  again  to  the  attack,  but  the  struggle  was 
hopeless.  Cleburne,  Gist,  Brown,  Manigault,  Johnson  and 
Strahl  were  killed,  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and  before 
nio-ht  closed  the  scene,  Hood  had  lost  6,252  of  his  best  men 
and  officers.  Simultaneously  with  the  conflict  in  front  of 
Franklin,  Forrest  drove  back  the  cavalry  pickets,  and  forced 
a  crossino-  two  miles  above  the  town,  with  the  intention  of 
turning  Schofield's  left  and  falUng  upon  his  communications 
and  rear.  But  Wilson  had  the  bulk  of  his  forces  under 
Croxton,  Hatch  and  Johnson,  well  in  hand  at  Matthew's 
Farm,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  throwing  them 
promptly  forward,  mounted  and  dismounted,  after  a  fight  of 
two  hours'  duration,  they  drove  the  rebels  into  the  river. 
Had  the  attack  of  either  Hood  or  Forrest  been  successful, 
Schofield's  army  must  have  been  destroyed,  for  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  withdraw  it  from  Franklin  in  the  confu- 
sion of  such  a  disaster.  The  Union  loss  in  this  sanguinary 
enfan-ement  was  2,320,  includino;  in  the  number,  1,104 
prisoners. 

Under  cover  of  darkness,  Schofield  crossed  to  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  next  day,  covered  by  the  cavalry, 
continued  his  march  to  the  fortifications  surrounding  Nash- 
ville, where  Smith's  detachment  of  the  Sixteenth  corps, 
together  with  various  bodies  of  irregular  troops,  had  already 
been  assembled.  Steedman,  wuth  6,000  or  8,000  men, 
gathered  from  the  garrisons  of  Decatur,  Chattanooga,  Ste- 
venson and  Murfreesboro,  arrived  soon  after,  thus  concentra- 
tino-  a  force  of  all  arms  not  far  from  65,000  men.  But 
Thomas  was  in  no  hurry  to  attack  ;  feeling  confident  of  his 
position,  as  well  as  assured  of  Hood's  foolhardiness,  he  de- 
termined to  make  sure  of  success  before  striking  a  blow. 
The  cavalry  forces  were  in  a  bad  condition ;  many  men  were 
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(li«ninunt(Ml,  and  many  of  tlio  hor#c.«  were  dlsJablcd  hy  "jrrcase 
heel"  and  overwork.  Tiiomas,  thorcfore,  directed  AVilfJon  to 
witlidraw  hi.-*  command  to  the  north  pidc  of  the  river,  and  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  its  re-establit^hmcnt.  Horses 
were  impressed  in  all  directions,  and  by  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 12,0U0  men  were  prepared  for  the  field  :  luit  of  these, 
3,000  were  detached  under  Me('<K»k,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  a 
bri'^ade  of  Forrest's  cavalrv,  which  had  crossed  the  Cumber- 
land  Kiver  under  Lyon,  for  the  j)urposc  of  operatinjr  upon 
Thomas'  conununications  ;  r{,000  mr)re  were  mounted  on 
broken-down  hordes  fn)m  the  ho.-pital  stables,  unable  to 
stand  mrtre  than  two  or  three  days'  service.  (leneral  (Irani 
had  watchetl  the  profjress  «>f  this  campaign  fmm  his  heatl- 
quartcrs  at  City  Point,  with  con.-iderablc  anxiety  ;  knowing; 
the  inchoate  condition  of  Thomaa'  army,  and  the  desperate 
character  of  Hood,  he  could  not  help  entertaining;  a  feeling; 
of  uneasiness  till  the  great  battle  had  l>cen  fought  and  won. 
The  entire  country  shared  his  apprehensions,  while  the  news- 
paiwrs  expressed  the  greatest  fear  that  IIckmI,  in  pursuance 
of  his  programme,  would  cross  the  Cuml>erland  and  carry 
the  war  to  the  Ohio  as  he  had  threatened. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Lieutenant-Cicncral  ordered 
Thomas  to  wait  no  longer  for  the  cavalry  but  to  attack  at 
once.  Ikforc  this  order  was  received,  a  violent  rain-storm, 
followed  by  hail,  sleet,  snow  and  intense  cold  set  in,  covering 
the  entire  face  of  the  country  with  a  glare  of  ice,  and  render- 
ing it  absolutely  imj>o-sible  for  tr<x)p9  of  any  sort  to  move, 
much  less  cavalry.  Thomas  called  a  council  of  his  corps 
commantlcrs,  read  them  the  orders,  and  asked  their  advice. 
AVith  one  accord  they  declare*!  it  impossible  to  attack  till  the 
weather  should  motlerate,  a«serting  that  an  attack  at  that  time 
would  be  certain  defeat,  but  that  if  delayed  till  the  ground 
should  become  passable  for  cavalry,  it  would  result  in  certain 
victorv.  Ctencral  Grant  grew  still  more  impatient  and  started 
for  Na-*hvillc  in  i>crpon  to  put  the  tr(M»ps  in  motion,  but  he  had 
scarcely  reached  Washington  when  he  received  the  reassuring 
tidings  of  victor}'. 
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On  the  llth,  the  weather  began  to  moderate,  and  by  the 
nifht  of  the  14th,  all  the  arrangements  for  the  battle  had 
been  completed.  Thomas'  plan  of  attack  was  admirably 
arrano-ed  and  thoroughly  .comprehended  by  his  subordinates. 
It  consisted  mainly  of  a  feint  from  the  left  and  center,  with  a 
direct  attack  and  a  strong  turning  movement  from  the  right. 
His  troops  were  posted  in  the  following  order :  Steedman  on 
the  left,  "Wood  with  the  Fourth  corps  on  the  left  center, 
covering  the  jNIurfreesboro  and  Franklin  pikes,  Schofield  the 
right  center,  A.  J.  Smith  the  right,  with  Wilson's  troop- 
ers still  farther  towards  the  right.  General  Donaldson  with 
about  five  thousand  quartermaster's  employees  was  kept  in 
reserve  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  defenses  of  the  city 
after  the  army  should  become  engaged.  The  morning  of  the 
loth  of  December  broke  cloudy,  and  the  landscape  to  the 
front  was  obscured  by  a  dense  fog,  which  delayed  the  move- 
ment for  an  hour  or  more  after  the  appointed  time,  and  then 
another  delay  supervened  on  account  of  a  movement  across 
the  front  of  the  cavalry  by  a  part  of  Smith's  command. 
Thomas,  with  unshaken  resolution,  had  declined  up  to  that 
time  to  molest  Hood,  or  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  confi- 
dence, by  experiments  against  his  works,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  rebels  may  have  thought  him  weak  and  irresolute 
for  his  pains,  but  if  such  an  idea  had  found  place  in  Hood's 
quixotic  brain,  it  was  rudely  dispelled  by  the  shock  of  re- 
sounding arms.  As  soon  as  the  fog  lifted  sufficiently,  the 
battle  opened  by  Steedman's  feint  on  the  left,  followed  by 
an  assault  upon  the  rebel  salient  at  Montgomery's  Hill  by 
"Wood's  corps.  The  cavalry  corps,  had  already  begun  its 
movement,  Johnson  on  the  extreme  right,  Croxton  next,  then 
Hatch,  with  Knipe  and  the  brigade  of  dismounted  troopers 
in  reserve.  Smith  moved  simultaneously  upon  the  rebel 
works  on  the  outlying  ridges  of  the  Brentwood  hills.  In 
a  short  time  the  rebel  left,  well  strung  out,  was  reached, 
broken  through  and  driven  back.  The  enemy  had  been 
deceived  in  regard  to  the  point  of  attack,  and  in  fiict  did  not 
seem  to  expect  an  attack  at  all.     The  Brentwood  hills  were 
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covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timlxr,  and  being  steep  and 
uiuddv,  could  not  have  L)cen  more  ditficult  for  the  i)as!«a<'c  of 
troops,  except  when  covered  with  mjow  und  tleet.  lUit  after 
breaking;  thn>u;/lj  the  hostile  line  of  investment  at  Ilanlinir'tJ 
Creek,  Wil.-oii  wheeled  gnulually  to  the  left,  in  order  to 
envelope  and  overwhchii  the  left  Hank  of  the  main  line,  and 
if  po^^il)le  to  reach  Brentwo(xl  Statitm.  lU'  noon  lie  came 
full  upon  the  rebel  work:*,  but  without  hc>itation,  the  dis- 
mounted tn»oper8  closely  followed  by  the  infantry  of  Smith's 
corps,  each  envious  of  the  rapidity  and  gallantry  of  the  other, 
hprang  with  alacrity  upon  the  astoni.-hed  rebels.  Mc Arthur 
in  holid  culunms,  and  Hatch  with  n  heavy  line  of  pkirmi.-hcrs, 
armed  with  repeating  rilles,  hwept  over  the  first  retloulit, 
capturing  ft»ur  guns  and  a  numl)er  of  prisoner:*. 

Without  waiting  to  count  the  spoils,  the  cavalry  pu.-heil 
forward  againbt  a  second  redoubt  on  n  still  higher  hill  and 
carriecl  that  also,  with  l  more  guns  and  ^UO  prisoners. 
A\'(kk1'«  corps  now  moved  to  the  attack  carrying  the  rel)el 
advanced  line,  while  Schofield  was  thrown  to  his  right  to  fdl 
the  gap  l»etween  Smith  an«l  Wilson,  l)oth  of  whom  continued 
to  advance.  The  rebels  were  driven  steadily  beyond  the 
Hilbboro  pike,  losing  sixteen  guns  and  many  prisoners.  At 
ni;:ht,  Wilw»n's  right  un«ler  Hammond,  rested  on  the  (rranny 
^^'hite  pike,  Uhind  the  rel>el  left,  his  center  on  the  Hill.-boro 
pike,  and  his  left  connecting  w  ith  Schofiehl.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  action  was  renewed  by  an  etlort  (»n  the  part  of  the 
rebel  cavalry  to  di.-l«Mlge  Hammond  from  his  menacing  posi- 
tion; Hatch  was  sent  at  once  to  Hammond's  assistance,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  a  strong  line  of  dismounted  troopers  was 
swunff  entirelv  across  the  Grannv  White  pike,  facing  Nash- 
villc  and  pre.««sing  the  reWl  left  and  rear  with  great  earnest- 
ness. Croxton  was  ordered  into  position  to  cover  this  line 
from  attack,  while  Johnson  marched  across  the  country  from 
liell's  I>anding.  The  broken  regi«»n  in  which  the  relxl  left  w  as 
now  posted  could  not  ha%'c  l>een  more  un|)romir*ing  for  cavalry 
operations  ;  indeed  the  cavalry  wa-<  cavalry  only  in  name  ; 
:ne  horses  were  left  far  behind,  for  they  could  scarcely  have 
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cliiinbereJ  up  the  hills  singly,  much  less,  in  the  order  of  battle. 
The  dismounted  troopers  however  continued  to  work  their  Avay 
forward,  gradually  driving  in  the  rebel  rear ;  by  noon  their  line 
extended  along  Hood's  rear  for  a  mile  ;  with  incredible  labor 
they  finally  succeeded  in  getting  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  the 
top  of  a  rugged  hill  taking  in  reverse  the  hostile  entrench- 
ments. Promptly  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  Wood  moved 
his  corps  forward,  .driving  the  rebel  skirmishers  back  to  their 
works ;  pausing  to  form  his  columns  he  advanced  to  the 
assault  of  Overton's  Hill,  the  key  point  of  Hood's  line,  but 
after  a  gallant  attack  was  driven  back.  Steedman  conformed 
to  Wood's  movement,  on  the  left,  while  Smith  and  Schofield 
threw  forward  their  lines  on  the  right.  Meanwhile  the  cav- 
alry skirmishers  continued  to  press  upon  the  rebel  rear, 
clambering  across  the  ravines  and  up  the  hill-sides,  and 
breakinix  through  the  dense  growth  of  underbrush  as  best 
they  could.  Finally  at  two  o'clock  a  trooper  captured  a 
despatch  from  Hood  to  Chalmers,  commanding  the  rebel 
horse  in  the  absence  of  Forrest,  directing  the  latter  in  most 
urgent  terms  to  dislodge  the  Union  cavalry  from  his  flank 
and  rear,  adding  that  unless  this  could  be  done  no  human 
force  could  save  him  from  defeat. 

This  despatch  was  sent  to  Thomas  while  the  movement  of 
our  cavalry  continued.  Perceiving  the  effect  produced,  and 
that  the  time  had  now  come  for  a  final  and  overwhelming  ad- 
vance  along  the  whole  line,  Thomas  launched  the  entire  army 
directly  against  the  front  of  Hood's  now  concentrated  but 
shaken  divisions.  Wood's  corps,  supported  by  Steedman, 
advanced  again  to  the  assault  of  Overton's  Hill,  but  again 
met  with  a  bloody  repulse.  Schofield  and  Smith,  farther  to 
the  right,  advanced  at  the  same  time,  and  although  they  had 
to  climb  steep  hills  and  carry  a  strong  line  of  works,  they 
never  faltered  but  swept  right  on,  crossing  the  rebel  entrench- 
ments from  the  front,  as  the  dismounted  cavalry-men  dashed 
into  their  rear.  The  rebel  historians  say  that  Bates'  division 
broke  and  fled  in  panic,  but  they  forget  to  explain  that  it  was 
not  till  they  saw  themselves  about  to  be  crushed  like  grain 
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between  tlie  upper  and  nether  mlll.-Jtoncs.  Schoficlil  and 
Smith  pressed  titrwanl  with  irre.•ii^tible  ardor,  sweeping 
everythin;^  Wforc  them.  "  Kxcited  by  the  victorious  clicera 
on  the  rifiht,  and  the  intcrminijlinj;  crack  of  rifle  and  carbine, 
which  told  of  the  joint  triumph  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  the 
Fourth  corps  and  Stccdmann  connnand,  which  had  been 
already  handfomclv  reformed  and  were  chafinj;  for  tlie  sijrnal, 
burnt  once  more  with  a  vi<;or  which  nothinir  couhl  f»tav, 
ajrainst  the  htronjihoM  of  Overton's  Ilill."  *  Huinnn  nature 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  shortly  after  four  o'eh>ck  the 
entire  n-ln-l  line  pave  way  in  rout  anil  confu.-ion,  retreating 
rajiidly  by  the  Franklin  pike,  and  the  fields  on  both  sides 
of  it. 

It  was  now  after  four  o'clock  ;  <larkness  was  coming  on, 
preceded  by  a  sombre  and  mi-ty  twilight.  AN  ith  two  hours 
more  of  daylight  the  Fnir)n  legions  could  have  completed  the 
destruction  of  their  oj>ponents,  now  hurrying  in  consternation 
from  the  field.  The  dismounted  cavalry  saw  l)eyond  their 
reach  the  reflux  of  disordered  fugitives,  but  their  horses  were 
far  in  the  rear,  and  without  them  they  were  unable  to  pursue. 
C'roxton  was  hastily  withdrawn  from  his  outpost,  the  horses 
were  hurrie<l  forward,  and  the  tr(M»pers  mounting  rajtidly 
da>hed  forwanl  in  pursuit,  but  it  wa.<  t<M)  late.  The  flying 
rcln-ls  had  swept  Ix'yond  the  field,  vani.thing  under  the  pall 
of  impenetrable  <larkncss,  which  night  had  kindly  spread  for 
their  safety.  Hatch,  Croxton  and  Knipe  u>e<l  all  |)ossiltle 
diligence  in  leading  their  excited  squadrons  in  purfuit,  but 
had  not  gone  more  than  two  miles  when  the  leading  regi- 
ment, Sj>aulding's  Twelfth  Tennessee,  ran  full  upon  Chalmers' 
cavalry  divi.-ion  strongly  posted  across  the  road  behind  rail 
hrea>tworks.  Dark  as  it  was,  without  a  moment's  he^itation 
Spaulding  led  his  men  to  the  charge,  striking  full  uj»on  the 
barriradr,  burstinrr  throuiih  it  and  falliiii;  with  drawn  sabers 
upon  the  relKd  tnntps  scattering  them  like  chafl'.  The  rest 
of  Ilatrh's  men  soon  joined  in  the  fight;  and  now  occurred 
one  of  the  mo."<t  exciting  scenes  of  the  war.     All  order  was 

•  Twelve  decisive  battle*  of  the  W.ir. 
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soon  lost  in  tlie  pitchy  darkness,  but  each  man  fought  his 
own  battle.  Pistol  shot  and  the  din  of  saber  strokes,  inter- 
mingled with  the  shouts  of  officers,  and  the  hurrahs  of  the 
supporting  squadrons,  and  the  screams  of  the  wounded  told 
how  fiercely  the  rebels  were  struggling.  But  their  valor  was 
unavailing  to  stay  the  onset  of  the  Union  horsemen.  By  ten 
o'clock  the  fight  was  over.  The  cavalry-men  after  two  days' 
incessant  fighting  were  now  completely  exhausted,  and  soon 
sank  hungry  to  rest  upon  the  sodden  hill-sides  they  had  cap- 
tured. Early  the  next  morning  Wilson  pushed  forward  in 
pursuit,  the  bulk  of  his  forces  marching  toward  Brentwood 
closely  followed  by  Wood.  Johnson's  division  was  sent  to 
cross  the  Harpeth,  four  miles  to  the  right  of  Franklin,  and 
turninir  thence  to  the  left  to  strike  the  retreatino;  rebels  in  flank. 
The  rebel  rear  guard  was  overtaken  at  Hollow-tree  Gap, 
where  it  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but  Hammond's  brigade 
by  a  handsome  movement  struck  it  in  flank,  capturing  400 
prisoners  and  several  more  colors.  Shortly  afterwards  John- 
son dashed  into  Franklin,  driving  the  rebels  from  there.  This 
made  the  crossing  of  the  Harpeth  easy,  and  without  a  pause 
the  cavalry  pushed  down  the  Columbia  pike,  and  by  such 
country  roads  as  were  passable.  At  length,  just  at  nightfall, 
they  came  upon  the  rebel  rear  guard,  composed  of  Steven- 
son's division  and  two  batteries  drawn  out  in  line  of  battle, 
six  miles  south  of  Franklin. 

Wilson  pushed  Hatch  forward  at  once  on  the  left,  Knipe 
and  Hammond  on  the  right,  and  his  own  escort,  the  gallant 
Fourth  United  States  Cavalry,  down  the  pike  in  a  headlong 
charge.  The  rebel  batteries  opened  with  grape  and  can- 
ister, but  before  they  could  load  again  the  regulars  had 
burst  upon  them,  and  ridden  through  them  like  a  whirl- wind. 
Simultaneously  Hatch  and  Knipe  rushed  upon  the  rebel 
flanks,  sweeping  everything  before  them.  Another  exciting 
night  fight  took  place,  during  which  a  nimiber  of  prisoners 
and  a  battery  were  captured  by  Colonel  Beaumont  and  Cap- 
tain Andrews  of  Wilson's  stafl',  aided  by  General  Hatch  and 
a  few  orderlies.     General  Hauunund  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Grcsliani  on  the  extreme  rlpht,  cros.-ed  the  West  Ilarpeih 
and  fell  uj)on  the  tlank  of  the  retreatinj^  rebel  column,  hut 
after  lo-in^  mojit  of  their  little  hand  in  a  jrallant  char<;e,  they 
rejoined  the  main  force.  At  ten  o'clock  a  halt  was  called, 
and  the  weary  troopers  pcrmitte«l  to  bivouac. 

The  next  day,  the  iSth  of  I)eceinl>er,  the  purfjuit  was 
rcpumcd  l)efore  dawn,  and  liy  nii:ht  liad  reached  Ktither- 
ford's  Creek,  three  miles  north  of  C'ohnnhia.  It  had  been 
raininjj  all  day  heavily,  and  nnirh  of  the  day  before  ;  the 
brid<ie8  were  all  down,  the  railn»ad  bridge  destroyed,  and 
the  creek  runninp^  a  perfect  torrent.  The  cavalry  had  no 
jumtoonn,  and  tlic  train  which  had  U-en  hastily  improvi.-ed 
at  Na.-hville,  was  tlounderinj^  lab«jrioufly  forward,  upon  a 
road  already  overcrowded  by  trcKtpx  and  wnpons.  The 
rebels  iiad  alrea<ly  crossed  Duck  liiver,  (now  deep  en(»uf»h 
to  float  the  "(ireat  Ka.«tern,  " )  and  taken  up  their  brid;ie. 
The  pur.-uers  luid  nothing  to  do  but  to  stay  their  advance 
till  bri<lj;es  could  l>c  built.  Tliis  j.tream  once  tlelayed  liuelTs 
entire  army  f«»r  ten  days  but  Thomas  crossed  it  in  less 
than  three,  and  that  in  midwinter  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances.  II«kx1  had  availed  himself  of  the  time  thus 
pr<»videntially  plven  to  lum  to  hurry  his  anny  towards  tlie 
Tenncssci',  leaving  a  strong  rear  puard  of  eight  briga<lcs — 
.'>,000  men,  under  l^jrrest  to  cover  his  flight. 

The  pur.*-uit  was  resumed  at  the  earliest  moment  and 
pressed  with  ceaseless  activity,  but  the  reWls  could  not 
again  l>c  brought  to  a  stand  long  enough  for  decisive  meas- 
ures. The  C(tuntry  south  from  Duck  liivcr  is  bntkcn,  sterile, 
and  licavily  timbered,  an<l  at  that  time  of  year  it  was  utterly 
imjiassable  for  cavalry  except  along  the  turnpike,  and  main 
country  roads.  The  weather  was  as  bad  as  could  be,  alter- 
nating with  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  frost.  lioth  horses  and  men 
puflered  greatly  :  neither  forage  nor  rations  could  be  obtained, 
l»ut  still  the  pur>uit  was  kept  up,  till  the  '21'th  of  I)eccml>cr, 
on  which  day  the  a<lvanced  guard  vinder  Spaulding  reached 
the  Tennessee  at  I'ainbridge,  ju-t  in  time  to  sec  the  rebel 
pontoons  swimix  to  the  other  side. 
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Thomas  had  urged  the  pursuit  unceasingly,*  sending  Steed- 
man  by  rail  to  Decatur  so  as  to  cross  the  river  and  to  cut  off 
Hood's  retreat,  and  Colonel  W.  J.  Palmer  Avith  a  small  bri- 
gade of  Johnson's  division  of  cavalry,  to  follow  and  harass 
him  after  he  had  crossed  into  Alabama.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  overtaking  the  rear  guard  at  Eussellville,  where 
he  destroyed  the  rebel  pontoon  train  of  200  wagons  and  78 
boats.  Pushino;  on  towards  Aberdeen,  he  overtook  and  de- 
stroyed  a  supply-train,  burning  110  wagons  and  killing  the 
mules.  About  the  same  time  a  raid  from  Memphis,  under 
Grierson  and  Winslow  succeeded  in  striking  tlie  railroad 
leading  south  from  Corinth  and  in  breaking  it  up  effect- 
ually. Hood's  defeat  was  accompanied  by  another  rebel 
disaster  in  the  "Western  theatre.  On  the  13th  of  November, 
Breckenridge  defeated  Gillem  near  Morristown,  in  East 
Tennessee,  capturing  his  artillery  and  several  hundred  prison- 
ers ;  whereupon,  Thomas  acting  under  Grant's  instructions, 
ordered  Stoneman,  now  temporarily  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio,  to  gather  all  the  available  forces  and 
march  against  Breckenridge,  Yaughan  and  Duke,  (Morgan's 
successors,)  driving  them  into  Virginia  if  possible,  and  de- 
stroying the  extensive  salt-works  at  Saltville.  By  rapid 
marchinir  and  hard  fio;htino;,  Stoneman  executed  the  task 
assigned  him.  Gillem,  commanding  a  part  of  his  forces,  de- 
feated Duke  at  Kingsport,  and  Yaughan  at  Marion.  Breck- 
enridge was  driven  into  North  Carolina,  the  salt-works  were 
destroyed  and  the  railroads  broken  up.  Thus  ended  Davis' 
reconquest  of  Tennessee.  Instead  of  reaching  the  Ohio,  his 
troops  had  beaten  vainly  "  against  Thomas,  the  Eock  of 
Chickamauga,"  and  bore  backward  the  battle-stained  flags  of 
defeat.  Instead  of  receiving  "  30,000  brave  Tennesseeans  " 
into  their  ranks,  they  left  dead  or  in  hospitals  10,000  men, 
losing  besides,  13,189  prisoners,  including  8  Generals,  72 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  colors. 

*  "  The  wisdom  of  Thomas  in  delaying  attack  in  order  to  mount  his  cavalry, 
approved  itself,  for  never  before  in  the  war  had  grand  victory  been  so  energet- 
ically followed  by  pursuit."     Twelve  decisive  battles  of  the  war — Nashville. 
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ISIorcovcr,  (lurinjT  the  cainpaij^n,  Tlioinas"  Provost  Mar^lial 
received  :J,iIOO  dej^erter:*.  Tlie  original  army  had  vani^hed, 
and  tlie  entire  West  was  lost  forever  to  the  relK'llion.  The 
broken  an<l  dispirited  remnant  of  Hood's  oO,000  were  re- 
turnetl  to  Johnston's  command,  and  reappeared  n;_'ain  the 
next  pprini^  in  the  fitful  etllirt  which  that  officer  made  to  stay 
the  progress  of  Sherman's  northward  march  throii|^h  the 
Carolinas. 

Thomas  now  prepared  to  pive  his  army  rest,  but  under 
firant's  supreme  control  winter  fjuarters  were  no  longer 
nllowcil.  He  orderc<l  Thomas  to  send  Schofirld  with  the 
Twentv-thirtl  corps  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  while  the  cav- 
nlrv  an<l  the  rest  f»f  the  armv  were  concentrated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee  preparatory  to  pushing  forward  into 
Central  Alabama.  A  few  weeks*  later  Smith's  corps  ami 
KniiKj's  division  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  assist  Canby  in  the 
campaign  of  Mobile,  while  Woixl  was  started  toward  Ea*t 
Tennessee  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  to  Lynchburg. 

"Wilson  gathered  the  cavalry  fiom  all  directions,  and  by  the 
1st  of  March  had  in  camp  1T,000  men,  12,000  of  whom  were 
supjdied  with  S|)enccr  carbines  and  gotxl  horses.  ^\  ith  this 
splendid  force,  well-drilled,  well-<»rgani7.ed  and  admirably 
commamlrd  he  was  finally  turned  loose  to  finish  the  work  o^ 
destruction  and  coni|UC4*t. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

EXPEDITIOX    AGAINST    WILMINGTON — SAILING     OF     THE    FLEET — THE 
ARRIVAL  AT  THE  RENDEZVOUS — EXPLOSION  OF  THE  HULK — BUTLER 

THINKS  THE  WORKS  TOO  STRONG GRANT  DECIDES  TO  MAKE  A  NEW 

ATTEMPT — GENERAL  TERRY  ASSIGNED  TO  COMMAND — THE  ATTACK 
UPON  FORT  FISHER — GALLANTKY  OF  SAILORS  AND  SOLDIERS  —  AR- 
RIVAL OF  GENERAL  SCHOFIELD — THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA — SHERMAN  MARCHES  NORTHWARD — THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  COLUMBIA HAMPTON'S  CRIMINALITY  —  THE  ENEMY  CONCEN- 
TRATED UNDER  JOHNSTON — FIGHT  NEAR  BENTONSVILLE — JUNC- 
TION OF  SHERMAN  AND  SCHOFIELD  AT  GOLDSBORO — STONEMAN'S 
MOVEMENTS — WILSON    BEGINS    AN     ACTIVE     CAMPAIGN — CAPTURE 

OF   SELMA THE   ARMISTICE  —  CAPTURE   OF  JEFF.  DAVIS — CANBY'S 

MOVEMENTS  —  CAMPAIGN   AGAINST    MOBILE. 

The  most  important  seaport  yet  remaining  to  the  rebels 
was  Wilmington,  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  Eiver.  Into 
this  safe  and  capacious  harbor,  with  its  wide  entrance,  the 
Confederate  cruisers  and  blockade  runners  were  accustomed 
to  pass  in  spite  of  all  the  navy  could  do  to  keep  them  out. 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  were  carried  in  to  be 
exchano-ed  for  cotton.  The  Government  had  long:  been 
anxious  to  break  up  this  business,  and  during  the  winter 
arranged  for  a  combined  land  and  naval  expedition,  having 
that  object  in  view.  The  Lieutenant-General  was  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  co-operating  land  forces,  and  had  made 
his  dispositions  for  sending  them  to  Fortress  Monroe,  when 
the  object  of  the  concentration  of  transports  and  naval  vessels 
at  that  place  became  known  to  the  public  press,  and  caused 
the  expedition  to  be  deferred.  Late  in  November,  however, 
it  was  determined  that  it  should  be  reassembled  and  dis- 
patched at  once.     General  Grant  went  to  Hampton  Eoads, 

2-2 
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for  the  purpose  of  confultinfj  with  Admiral  Porter,  who  bad 
co-opcrutcd  po  effectively  with  him  on  the  Mi!»f«i(«!«ippi,  nnd 
after  a  conference,  it  wa.-*  decided  that  <i,'iO0  men  phouM  l>c 
Hcnt,  and  that  the  exix-dition  iiliouhl  pail  early  in  I)eeeml>er. 
On  the  30th  of  Noveml)or,  ( f eneral  (irant  learned  that  Hrajrjj 
who  had  lx?cn  commandinjj  in  North  Candina,  had  taken 
most  of  hi»  forces  to  (ieorpia  for  the  piirpof*e  of  joining 
Ilardee  and  makin;^  head  a;^inf«t  Shennan  :  thinking  that 
the  time  had  now  come  to  strike  the  Ion;;  eonten>|>lated  Mow, 
he  defi;:nate<l  (ieneral  Weitzel  to  command  the  land  forren, 
and  directed  (ieneral  Butler,  commandin;^  the  department, 
to  make  all  the  necewnry  arrangements  for  penilinr;  them 
forwanl  %vilhoul  delay.  On  the  •Uh  of  Pecemljer  he  wrote: 
"The  fir.Ht  ohject  of  the  exi>edition  under  (ieneral  Weit/el  is 
to  cIom;  to  the  enemy  the  port  of  Wilmington.  If  puecen.Hful 
in  thi.-«,  the  second  %vill  be  to  capture  \N'ilmin;;ton  itj«elf " 

The  instructions  were  sent  through  (ieneral  Hutler,  and  l>c 
was  cxj»ected  to  orranpe  the  detailf>,  furnish  all  a-^i^*tanec 
nn<l  supplies  rc<|uired,  hut  not  to  accomjiany  the  expedition. 
Much  delay  occurred,  l»ut  finally  on  the  l;»th  of  l)ecen)l»<r, 
the  nnnatia,  with  Hutler  him*elf  in  command,  cailed  for  thr 
place  of  rentlezvouf,  where  it  arrived  on  the  l*)th.  Houfrh 
weather  intervening',  nnd  the  naval  fleet  not  Iwing  ready,  the 
attack  wat«  delaye«l  several  days.  On  the  morninjf  of  the 
24th,  a  hulk,  l.iden  with  pun|M»wder,  was  run  close  in  under 
the  puns  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  cxphxled  with  the  ex|K?ctation 
of  shatterinir  the  rel>el  works;  "hut,"  savs  General  (irant, 
"  it  would  seem  from  the  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  Southern 
new.«pa[>ers,  that  the  enemy  were  never  cnliphlened  a«  to  the 
ohject  of  the  explo!«ion,  until  they  were  infonncd  of  it  hy  the 
Northern  press."  • 

On  the  2.)th  the  fleet  strKxl  up  to  tlie  coa^t  and  a  landing 
waa  cflTected  without  opposition.      -V  reconnois(»ancc  was  sent 

•The  ortifinaUrtn   of  Uii«   norcl  expedient    lie*   between  Admiral    Portf-r 
and  Geneml  IlutJer.   who  procured  fn»m  the  Nary  !)■  f  and  the  War 

V        •        •  •'     -    ^'  '  -  •,    for  il»c  purpotc.      1.-    :...i/ Dipartmini, 

irtofit. 
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out  under  Gen.  Curtis,  and  an  examination  of  the  rebel  works 
was  made  by  General  Weitzel.  Thinking  them  too  strong 
to  be  carried  by  assault  or  reduced  by  the  navy,  General 
Butler  ordered  the  reembarkation  of  his  troops  and  returned 
to  Fortress  Monroe.  It  seems  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
agree  with  Admiral  Porter  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions ;  at  all  events  they  had  not  acted  harmoniously. 

Grant's  instructions  were  framed  with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  shuttinfj  the  entrance  to  AVilmino-ton,  and  therefore 
did  not  contemplate  the  return  of  the  expedition  till  that 
object  had  been  fully  accomplished.  He  was,  consequently, 
much  chagrined  when  he  received  notice  that  it  had  returned 
to  Hampton  Eoads.  A  few  days  afterwards,  having  been 
informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Admiral  Porter, 
that  the  naval  squadron  was  still  off  Fort  Fisher,  confident 
of  its  ability  to  take  the  place  with  the  aid  of  land  forces 
properly  commanded,  he  determined  to  make  a  new  attempt, 
but  this  time  under  a  different  leader.  Addinor  a  brio;ade  of 
1500  men  and  a  small  sieo-e-train  to  the  orio-inal  force,  he 
assigned  General  Alfred  H.  Terry  to  the  command,  giving 
him  subsequently  the  same  instructions  that  he  had  given  to 
Butler,  containing  the  following  judicious  counsel: 

"  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  most  complete  understanding 
should  exist  between  yourself  and  the  Naval  commander.  I  suggest, 
therefore,  that  you  consult  with  Admiral  Porter  freely,  and  get  from 
him  the  part  to  be  performed  by  each  branch  of  the  public  service,  so 
that  there  may  be  unity  of  action.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  whole 
programme  laid  down  in  writing.  I  have  served  with  Admiral  Porter, 
and  know  that  you  can  rely  on  his  judgment  and  his  nerve,  to  under- 
take w^hat  he  proposes.  I  would  therefore  defer  to  him  as  much  as  is 
consistent  with  your  own  responsibilities.  The  first  object  to  be 
attained,  is  to  get  a  firm  position  on  the  spit  of  land  on  which  Fort 
Fisher  is  built,  from  wliich  you  can  operate  against  that  fort.  You 
want  to  look  to  the  practicability  of  receiving  your  supplies,  and  to 
defending  yourself  against  superior  forces,  which  may  be  sent  against 
you  by  any  of  the  avenues  left  open  to  the  enemy.  If  such  a  position  can 
he  obtained,  the  siege  of  Fort  Fisher  will  not  he  abandoned  until  its  reduc- 
tion is  accomplished,  or  another  plan  of  campaign  is  ordered  from  these 
head-quarters." 
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Every  precaution  was  taken  to  |iri>vi(le  this  expedition 
apainst  failure.  Other  tnjops  were  prepared  and  hel<l  at 
Fort  Monroe,  in  readiness  to  po  forward,  should  an  emer- 
gency re«juire  it.  General  (irant  alsK)  sent  liis  aiil-de-camp, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Conistock.  an  ex|)crienced  enjiinecr  of  the 
re;rular  army,  to  accompany  (ieneral  Terry.  The  expedition 
sailed  on  the  Gth  of  January,  (1  >«>.'>,)  reaching  its  det^tination 
two  <lay«  thereafter,  hut  (»winp  to  a  stress  of  weather,  the 
landing;  was  not  efloctcd  till  the  13th.  The  next  day  the 
relx"!  fort  was  closely  reconnoitercd,  while  one  of  itM  «lctarhed 
workii  was  taken  ]  i<in  of,  and  ma<lc  to  jirotcct  Union 

pohlicrfl  durinj;  the  .-uccccdinir  <»j)omtion!».  Terry  and  Porter 
ftctinfj  in  f)erfect  acconl,  pu-hed  forward  their  arran*^ement8 
with  ^reat  earnchtne.'^s.  The  j»l:m  of  operation."  aj;reed  uptm, 
was  that  the  navy  hhould  silence  the  rehel  j;im»  hv  a  C(»ncen- 
trated  fire  from  the  ditferent  vcj'wjI.'',  and  thin  heinj;  done,  the 
land  forccf*,  aided  hy  the  marines  and  a  l)ri;xaile  of  sailorf", 
should  a.««»ault  the  entrenchments.  In  pursuance  of  thi?  plan 
the  Hect  cteamed  in  to  the  attack  in  three  column.^,  and  at  a 
(juartcr  before  seven  o'clock,  on  the  l')th,  hoi^an  a  terrific 
cannonade,  whirh  wai«  continued  withfmt  intermi^hion  for  six 
hours,  after  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  eneniy'r*  puns 
were  silenced.  The  sailors  and  marines,  un<ler  the  command 
of  Fleet-Captain  IJreeso,  were  lan<led  in  the  meantime,  an<l 
at  the  piven  sipnal  mcjved  forward  in  handsome  style  apainst 
the  water  face  of  the  reU-l  f«jrt,  while  the  land  forces,  con- 
sistinp  of  the  divi>*ion  of  (ieneral  Ames,  assaulted  from  the 
rear.  Paine's  division  of  colored  troops,  an«l  AhUitt's  hri- 
pade  of  wl.ite,  held  a  line  across  the  spit  of  land,  l)etween  the 
fort  and  Wilminpt<»n,  for  the  purpose  of  coverinp  the  a.-sault- 
inp  columns  from  all  internipti(»n  likely  to  be  attempted  in 
that  fjuarter. 

The  fort  was  held  hy  aH«»ut  2,.'>00  men,  and  was  admirably 
arranped  with  ditch  and  palisade,  parapet  and  traverse  on  all 
sides.  The  sailors  foun<l  the  water  front  too  stronp  to  be 
carried,  but  succeeded  in  attracting  more  than  a  fair  i-hare  of 
rebel  attention  to  themselves  ;  this  was  favorable  to  the  opcr- 
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atluns  of  Ames,  who  jrallantly  led  his  column  forward  to  the 
line  of  bristling  palisades  which  barred  his  progress  till  his 
hardy  men  had  cut  them  down.  Then  nobly  seconded  by 
Curtis,  Pennypacker  and  Bell,  his.  brigade  commanders,  the 
gallant  Ames  cheered  his  veterans  through  the  ditch  and  soon 
made  a  lodgment  upon  the  western  end  of  the  principal  face 
of  the  work.  The  rebels  fought  bravely,  contesting  every 
foot  of  ground  till  after  nightfall,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for 
though  their  assailants  were  led  by  a  General  upon  whose 
face  the  beard  had  scarcely  yet  begun  to  grow,  they  found  him 
as  intrepid  as  Latour  d'Auvergne,  and  as  inexorable  as  fate.* 
Victory  at  last  rested  upon  the  national  standards,  but  not 
till  955  men  and  officers  had  been  killed  and  wounded.  The 
next  day  the  enemy  abandoned  Fort  Caswell  and  Bald  Head 
battery,  opposite  Fort  Fisher,  thus  giving  the  Union  forces 
complete  control  of  the  entrance  to  Cape  Fear  River. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Lieutenant-General's  vigorous  policy, 
Terry  began  his  movement  against  AVilmington  at  once,  but 
meeting  with  more  opposition  from  the  rebel  commander, 
Hoke,  than  he  was  able  to  overcome,  he  was  compelled  to 
desist  till  joined  by  re-enforcements.  On  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary General  Schofield  arrived  from  the  West,  and  after 
reccivino;  instructions  from  General  Grant  assumed  com- 
mand.  Without  hesitation  that  skillful  officer  prepared  to 
resume  active  operations.  On  the  16th  he  transferred  Cox's 
division  of  the  Twenty-third  corps  to  Smithville,  on  the  west 
bank  of  Cape  Fear  River,  with  orders  to  move  upon  the  rear 
of  Fort  Anderson,  while  the  men-of-war  should  attack  it  in 
front.  Cox  carried  out  his  orders  with  admirable  precision, 
and  was  ready  for  the  assault  when  the  rebels  evacuated  the 
fort  and  retired  to  Wilmington.  He  then  crossed  Brunswick 
River,  to  Eagle  Island,  turning  the  defenses  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  causing  the  rebels  in  Schoficld's  front  to  fall  raj)idly 
back.  On  the  22d  of  February,  Schofield  took  possession  of 
Wilmington,  the  rebels  having  been  forced  to  evacuate  the 

*  General  Ames,  the  actual  Commaiuler  of  the  assaulting  division  and  the 
hero  of  Fort  Fisher,  was  a  cadet  at  West  Point  when  the  war  broiie  out. 
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I»lncc  the  ni^ht  })cfurc,  after  burning'  their  ro.-in,  cotton,  and 
mihtary  Ptore^. 

Cirant  ininiL-diatcly  erected  North  CaroHna  into  a  l^ojiart- 
ment,  and  as.>.i«;ncd  Schofiehl  to  the  command,  ordering  him 
to  report  to  J?herman  for  the  purpose  of  co-operatin;;  with 
him,  in  the  northward  movement!*,  ahuut  to  befriii.  Before 
the  campaign  from  Wihiiinj^ton  opened  he  gave  (ieneral 
Schoficld  the  followinj;  written  instructions  : 

•  •  •  •  "  Goldsboro  will  bo  your  objective  point,  moving  cither 
from  Wilmington  or  Newbern,  or  bolh.  a*  you  doom  best.  Should  you 
not  be  able  to  reach  (>oldsboro,  you  will  advance  on  the  line  or  lines 
of  r    "  ■  "     ,.  with  t'  .  a-s  nr.ir  to  it  ns  you 

can... "f.  ..■    . ■"      T  ,;    i,  .  .-o  uh«hT  you  has  two 

objects :  the  fin»t  i«  to  give  >  ,il  aid,  if  noeded,  in  hi»  march 

North;  the  accond,  to  oi>oii  a  la-'-  of  supplies  for  him  on  his  line  of 
march.  As  so<m,  therefore,  a»  you  can  detonninc  which  of  the  two 
point.*. — Wilmington  or  Nowln^m. — you  r.in  brst  use  for  throwing  sup- 
plies from  to  the  intoriur,  you  will  comuieiH-e  the  accumulation  of 
twenty  days'  rations,  and  forage  for  00,000  men  and  20,000  animals. 
You  will  get  of  these  as  many  as  you  can  house  and  protect  to  such 
pointx  in  the  interior  as  you  may  Imj  abU-  to  occupy.  I  believe  flen- 
eral  Palmer  has  received  tome  instruclions  direct  from  (ieneral  Sher- 
man on  the  subject  of  securing  supplies  for  his  anuy.  You  can  learn 
what  stops  he  has  taken,  and  be  governed  in  your  requisitions  accord- 
ingly. A  supply  of  onlnance-ntores  will  also  be  necessary.  •  •  •  • 
The  movement.-!  of  the  enemy  n»ay  ju*tify  you.  or  even  make  it  your 
im|>erative  duty,  to  cut  loose  from  your  b.i*e,  ami  otrikc  for  the  interior 
to  aid  Sherman.  In  «uch  case  you  will  act  upon  your  own  judgment, 
without  waiting  for  inntructions.  You  will  report,  however,  what  you 
propose  doing.  The  details  for  carrying  out  these  instrtirtions  are 
Docessarily  left  to  you.  I  would  urge,  however,  if  I  did  not  know  that 
you  are  already  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  it,  prompt  action. 
Sherman  may  l>e  looked  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  (Johlsboro  any 
time  from  the  2-Jd  to  the  2»th  of  February.  This  limiU  your  time  very 
materially." 

AVhon  Sherman  arrived  at  Savannah,  the  f|uestion  natu- 
rally arofC  n«  to  what  should  be  his  future  deritinati^tn.  Hii 
prand  march  to  the  pea  had  pimply  demonstrated  the  practi- 
cahilitv  of  whatever  movement  he  mi^dit  l>e  ordered  to  make. 
To   co-oi)cratc  with   the   army  in   Virginia  waa   clearly    the 
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object  of  all  that  had  been  done  or  yet  remained  to  do,  but 
whether  Sherman  should  be  brought  with  his  troops  by  sea 
to  City  Point,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  armies  operat- 
in<r  about  Petcrsburo;,  or  be  directed  to  march  northward 
throu<ih  the  Carolinas,  was  not  at  first  so  clear.  Grant 
favored  the  former  idea,  but  on  further  investigation  it  was 
found  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
sea-worthy  transports ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  trust  so  large  an  army  to  the  mercy  of  the  Atlantic  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  even  in  good  vessels.  Grant  counter- 
manded his  first  order,  and  after  hearing  Sherman's  views, 
instructed  him  to  lead  his  army  into  the  interior  again,  where 
difficult  roads,  numerous  rivers,  and  flooded  marshes  were  yet 
to  be  overcome.  The  Lieutenant-General  was  confirmed  in 
his  final  judgment,  by  the  fear,  now  becoming  prevalent,  that 
Lee  would  abandon  Petersburg  and  Eichmond,  and  throw 
himself  into  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with 
Johnston,  and  gathering  the  remnants  of  the  rebel  forces  into 
one  powerful  army,  with  which  to  continue  the  war.  It  was 
Grant's  principal  desire,  now,  as  heretofore,  to  destroy  Lee's 
army  and  not  to  dislodge  it, — to  overwhelm  the  armed  forces, 
of  the  rebellion,  not  to  scatter  them  into  distant  regions  or 
drive  them  to  mountain  fastnesses,  where,  by  resorting  to  guer- 
rilla warfare,  they  might  prolong  the  struggle  indefinitely. 
He  therefore  detei-mined  to  close  all  lines  of  retreat,  and 
block  all  routes  of  communication ;  concentrating  from  all 
quarters  upon  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Sherman's  orders 
were  implied  rather  than  specifically  stated ;  for  Grant  well 
knew  that  his  trusty  lieutenant  would  leave  nothing  in  his 
track  that  could  benefit  the  rebel  cause.  When  Grant  visite;! 
Knoxville,  after  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  patriotic  citizens 
of  that  region,  while  praying  for  peace,  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  might  never  come  till  Sherman  had  marched  throuuh 
South  Carolina  as  he  had  throus^h  lilast  Tennessee. 

They  wished  that  State  to  feel  some  of  the  pangs  that 
they  had  felt,  and  to  realize  in  its  own  homes  and  at  its  own 
firesides  a  taste  of  the  manifold  horrors  that  it  had  so  rashly 
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called  down  upon  the  country.  With  a  severe  sense  of  re- 
triljutive  ju.*tice,  Sherman's  veterans  were  imj»atient  for  the 
march,  and  when  they  heard  "the  forward,"  8])ran«;  out  with 
an  alacrity  never  nurpassed  in  war.  It  was  intended  that 
the  northward  march  should  be;:^in  on  the  loth  of  January, 
and  on  that  day  the  Seventeenth  corp?,  (reneral  RIair  coni- 
inandin;;,  was  pent  l)y  water  from  Savannah  to  Hilton  Head, 
and  thence  to  Pocotalifro,  for  the  purpose  of  menacing 
Charleston,  while  Slocuni,  with  Kilj»atrick's  cavalry,  moved 
up  the  Savannah  liivcr  towards  Sister's  Ferry,  threatening 
Au<:usta.  But  heavy  rains  n(»w  pct  in,  and  continued  for  a 
fortnlirht  almost  without  intermist«ion.  The  rivers  heeamc 
flooded,  the  bottoms  and  swamp.s  overflowed,  and  the  roads 
impassahle,  and  hence  the  movement  %vas  delayed.  In  the 
meantinn',  (J rover's  division  <»f  the  Nineteenth  corps  reached 
Savannah  and  relieved  Sherman's  troops  of  their  charge. 
The  rains  having  abated,  the  entire  army  was  put  in  motion 
on  the  1st  of  Fel)ruary,  p(»inting  nearly  (hie  northward. 
Slocum,  with  the  left  column,  moved  upon  Barnwell,  while 
the  right  wing,  crossing  the  Salkehatchie  and  C'ombahce, 
pushe<l  rn(»idly  fur  the  Ivlisto.  The  rel)els  Ijclicvc*!  it  im- 
jKjssiblc  for  Sherman  to  make  his  way  with  such  an  army 
through  their  swamps  even  if  unopp<»?ied,  but  to  make  his 
ta#k  still  more  <liftirult,  the  Ciovcmor  called  all  the  male 
population  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  nnd  sixty,  to  arms, 
and  put  the  negroes  to  work  felling  trees  and  breaking  up 
Itrlilges. 

A\  heeler's  trooj>er9  hovered  about  the  Union  columns, 
while  small  «letaehments  of  infantry  were  sent  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Edistif  and  Congaree,  but  these  feeble  efl^orts 
were  of  no  avail  atrainst  the  confident  battalions  from  the 
fields  of  Donelson,  Chattanooga  an<l  Atlanta.  Steadily  these 
men  of  the  West  pressed  forwanl,  tearing  up  railroads,  burn- 
ing cotton,  seizing  bridges,  and  fighting  when  necessary.  Or- 
angeburg was  rcarhed,  thru  Columbia  bv  a  l)rilliant  maneuver, 
thus  sealing  the  fate  of  Charleston  and  Fort  Sumter,  and  the 
other   dependencies  of  that   stubborn    city.      Columbia  was 
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almost  entirely  destroyed,  not  by  Sherman's  fault,  but  through 
the  criminal  negligence  of  Hampton  and  the  rebel  cavalry, 
■vvho  set  fire  to  the  cotton  in  the  streets.     Similar  destruction 
took  place  in  Charleston,  where  there  were  no  national  soldiers 
to  bear  the  blame.     The  rebels  seemed  utterly  bereft  of  rea- 
son, and  with  passionate  ardor  consigned  their  choicest  posses- 
sions to  the  flames,  forgetting  that  they  were  adding  to  their 
own  cup  of  bitterness,  and  in  no  way  injuring  the  national 
cause.     Indeed,  wherever  they  manifested  the  slightest  dispo- 
sition to  destroy,  Sherman   and  his  entire  army  lent  their 
willing  aid,  so  that  between  them  both,  the  Carolinas  were 
swept  with  a  besom  of  destruction  from  the  Savannah  to  the 
Roanoke,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Alleghanies.     A  wide 
sweep  to  the  westward,  and  a  hurrying  march  from  the  Yad- 
kin to  the  Cape  Fear  River  brought  Sherman  to  Fayette- 
ville  on  the  11th  of  March.     His  army  con(5entrated  there 
the  next  day,  and  receiving  news   from  Schofield  of  what 
had    happened  during   the  six  weeks  of  their  campaigning, 
were  permitted   to  rest   for  the  brief  period    of  three  days. 
Hardee    from    Savannah  and    Charleston,  Beauregard   from 
Columbia,  Cheatham  from  Tennessee,  Bragg  and  Hoke  from 
Wilmington,  Hampton  from  Richmond   and    Wheeler   from 
Atlanta,  all  under  the  command  of  Johnston,  had  finally  been 
concentrated  into  one  army  not  less  than  50,000  strong  by 
Sherman's  unheeding  advance,  and   were  now    prepared    to 
dispute  his  further  progress.     Renewing  his  northward  march 
Sherman  demonstrated  with  the  cavalry  and  Slocum's  com- 
mand   heavily    towards    Averysborough,    while    he    threw 
forward  the  rest  of  the  army,  on  the  direct  road  to  Goldsboro. 
Slocum   and    the  cavalry  encountered    Hardee,  and    after  a 
severe  battle,  drove  him  from  the   field  in  the  direction  of 
Bentonsville.      Johnston  who  was  then  at    Smithfield,  per- 
ceiving that  the  Union  army  was  divided,  concentrated  his 
forces  and  threw  them  rapidly  upon  Slocum,  hoping  to  crush 
him  before  Sherman  could  reach  the  field.     The  advance  was 
suddenly  attacked,  and  after  a  sharp  fight  driven  back,  but 
in  a  short  time  Slocum  had  posted  his  entire  force  in  order  of 
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battle,  antl  guccessfully  resi.-tcil  the  lui>tile  onset.  Slicrman, 
hearing  the  firing  in  tlic  direction  of  Uentonsville,  hurried 
thither,  and  by  the  next  morning  had  .""trengtljened  >loeum 
bulHciently  to  justify  a  renewal  ot"  the  uH'en.-ive.  The  entire 
arniv  >vad  now  concentrated  in  .IolnK»ton's«  IVont,  but  knowinir 
that  Sehofield  and  Terry  were  moving  rapidly  towardts 
(M»ld.*boro,  thus  menacing  Johnfiton  »  line  of  retreat,  >herman 
was  anxious  not  to  make  a  general  attack  too  8oon,  for  fear 
the  enemy  might  fall  back  without  ri-king  n  decisive  engage- 
ment. He  therefore  made  a  noif»y  demoni^tration  in  front  and 
maneuvered  to  get  |»ot»s»ctittion  of  the  rebel  line  of  retreat. 
IJut  J«>hn."«ton  wa.-i  too  wary  to  be  caught  in  euch  a  trap,  and 
during  the  next  night  fell  back  rapi«lly  to  Snjithfuld  and 
Jialeigh,  leaving  hi.'«  picket.-*,  and  killed  and  wounded  lK.-hind. 
Sherman's  loss  here  was  l,«»4-5  killed,  wounded  and  n)i?^sing, 
and  Johni^ton's  nearly  2,000,  of  whom  1,')00  were  prisoner.-*, 
manv  of  them  f*cverely  wtmnded.  Sherman  now  pushed  on 
rapidly  to  (iold.'boro,  reachir.g  that  place  on  the  ^^Id  of 
March,  resting  and  reclothing  his  army,  and  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  Sehofield  and  Terry.  On  the  27th  of  March,  he 
him.-elf  arrived  at  City  Point  whither  he  had  been  called  for 
the  purposfC  of  conferring  with  the  I're.-ident  and  (lencral 
(irant. 

The  operations  in  the  Car(»lin.as  were  but  a  part  of  the 
comj)rehen-<ivc  scheme  which  (J rant  had  formed  for  the  final 
campaign  against  the  rebellion.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  had  directed  Thoma;*,  after  sending  Sehofield  to  the 
Atlantic  sea-lxiard,  to  concentrate  the  remainder  of  his  availa- 
ble infantry  in  East  Tennessee,  with  the  view  of  marching 
into  ^  irginia  by  the  way  of  Abingdon  and  Lynchburg,  lie 
also  instructed  him  to  send  a  cavalry  column  under  Stone- 
man  into  the  Carolina?,  to  break  the  railroads  at  C'olundjia, 
Charhjttc  and  Salisbury,  destroy  the  rebel  resources,  and 
release  our  prisoners ;  but  St(»nem.in  was  so  flow  in  prepar- 
ing his  command  for  the  field,  that  Grant,  in  anticipation  of 
Lee's  retreating  towards  South-wcstcm  Virginia,  finally 
changed  his  destination  to  Lynchburg.     Before  reaching  that 
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place,  however,  Stoneman,  who  had  already  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  destroying  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
Eailroad,  turned  towards  North  Carolina,  reaching  Boone  on 
the  1st  of  April.  He  then  pushed  across  the  mountains  to 
Wilkesboro  on  the  Yadkin,  where  he  found  an  abundance  of 
supplies,  but  tarrying  only  a  short  time,  he  turned  north- 
ward, and  went  into  South-western  Virginia,  capturing 
Wytheville  and  breaking  up  the  railroad  to  within  four  miles 
of  Lynchburg.  Concentrating  his  command,  he  now  turned 
southward  a  second  time,  and  penetrated  North  Carolina  by 
the  way  of  Jacksonville  and  Taylorsville.  After  destroying 
the  manufactories  at  Salem  and  breaking  up  the  Danville 
Eailroad,  he  pushed  on  to  Salisbury,  which  place  he  captured 
on  the  10th  of  April,  taking  11  guns  and  1300  prisoners. 

On  the  14th  of  February  the  Lieutenant-General  wrote  to 
General  Thomas  as  follows  : 

"  Gen.  Canby  is  preparing  a  movement  from  Mobile  Bay  against  Mo- 
bile and  the  interior  of  Alabama.  His  force  will  consist  of  about  20,000 
men,  besides  A.  J.  Smith's  command.  The  cavalry  you  have  sent  to 
Canby  -will  be  debarked  at  Vicksburg.  It,  with  the  available  cavalry 
already  in  that  section,  will  move  from  there  eastward  in  co-operation. 
Hood's  army  has  been  terribly  reduced  by  the  severe  punishment  you 
gave  it  in  Tennessee,  by  desertion  consequent  upon  their  defeat,  and  now 
by  the  withdrawal  of  many  of  them  to  oppose  Sherman.  (I  take  it,  a 
large  portion  of  the  infantry  has  been  so  withdrawn.  It  is  so  asserted  in 
the  Richmond  papers,  and  a  member  of  the  rebel  Congress  said,  a  few 
days  since,  in  a  speech,  that  over  half  of  it  had  been  brought  to  South. 
Carolina  to  oppose  Sherman.)  This  being  true,  or  even  if  it  is  not  true, 
Canby 's  movement  will  attract  all  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  leave 
the  advance  from  your  stand-point  easy.  I  think  it  advisable,  there- 
fore, that  you  prepare  as  much  of  a  cavalry  force  as  you  can  spare,  and 
hold  it  in  readiness  to  go  South.  The  object  would  be  threefold, — first, 
to  attract  as  much  of  the  enemy's  force  as  possible,  to  insure  success  to 
Canby  ;  second,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  line  of  communication  and  mili- 
tary resources ;  third,  to  destroy  or  capture  their  forces  brought  into  the 
field.  Tuscaloosa  and  Selma  would  probably  be  the  points  to  direct  the 
expeditions  against.  This,  however,  would  not  be  so  important  as  the 
mere  fact  of  penetrating  deep  into  Alabama.  Discretion  should  be  left 
to  the  officer  commanding  the  expedition  to  go  where,  according  to  the 
information  he  may  receive,  he  will  best  secure  the  objects  named  above." 
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The  rest  of  his  instructions  rchited  to  the  time  of  gtartiiTT, 
the  least  number  of  men  which  (^hould  compose  the  expedi- 
tion, and  the  manner  of  or^anizino;  the  troops.  AVil.»on*8 
command  was  at  the  time  cantoned  alonjr  the  Tennessee  Kiver 
from  ^^'atcrloo  to  (iravcUy  Spring's,  and  by  a  vigdrous  system 
of  drills  and  instruction  had  rtachcd  an  efficient  state  of  or- 
gani/.ati(tn,  and  was  ready  for  an  active  campai^rn  by  the  time 
specified  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  February  and  during  the 
earlier  part  of  March,  a  season  of  rains  intervened,  causing 
the  Tennessee  and  all  its  tributary  streams  to  overfl(»w  thtir 
banks.  As  eimilar  causes,  however,  delayed  Canby,  Stone- 
man  and  Sherman,  the  unity  of  the  general  jtlan  was  n«)t  de- 
etroycil.  On  the  22d  oC  March,  the  streams  having  sub.-ided 
and  the  weather  l>crome  settled,  the  expedition,  consisting  of 
the  divisions  of  E.  M.  McCook,  I>ong,  and  I'pton,  and  com- 
prising over  12,000  men  well  mounted  and  about  loOO  dis- 
mounted, accompanied  by  a  li;:lit  canvass  jiontoon  train, 
br-rrnn  its  march.  Northern  Alabama  beinrj  a  broken,  sterile 
r.  ;_'i<>n,  the  command  was  as  widely  dlsseminate«l  as  p«)ssiblc 
during  the  first  five  or  fix  days,  in  order  that  subsistence 
and  forage  might  Ikj  lictter  obtained.  The  general  course 
pursue*!  wan  south-east,  tlic  colunms  all  converging  ujton 
Jas|>er,  crossing  the  cast  and  west  branches  of  the  I'lack 
AVarrior  and  passing  through  Elyton.  So  skillfully  was  the 
march  coml)incd  that  it  was  several  days  Injfore  the  rel>el 
authorities  were  able  to  determine  whether  Columbus,  Mis8., 
Tuscaloosa  or  Selma,  Ala.,  wa.^  the  objective  point.  Forrest 
Commanding  a  cavalry  department  including  all  the  menaced 
region,  was  then  at  Wcft  Point,  Miss.,  but  as  soon  as  the 
movement  of  the  national  cavalry  became  fully  developed, 
he  gathered  his  forces  and  marched  with  all  pos.-ible  speed  to 
the  eastward,  his  advance  arriving  at  Montevallo  where  it 
encountered  I'pton's  division  bu>ily  engaged  in  destroying 
the  collieries,  iron  works  and  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  neighboring  country. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  Wilson  having  dropped  all  impedi- 
ments between  the  east  and  west  forks  of  the  Black  Warrior, 
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reached  Montevallo  with  the  bulk  of  his  force,  and  pushed 
Upton  at  once  against  the  enemy,  now  confronting  him  in 
some  force  under  Crosshmd  and  Roddy.  A  sharp  action 
took  phice,  but  the  rebels  were  speedily  routed  and  driven 
from  the  field  in  the  direction  of  Selma.  Upton  dashed  for- 
ward in  pursuit,  followed  closely  by  the  rest  of  the  corps, 
and  came  up  again  with  the  enemy,  four  or  five  miles  further 
on,  when,  making  a  headlong  charge,  he  again  broke  their 
lines,  capturing  fifty  prisoners.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  pur- 
suit, fifteen  miles  south  of  Montevallo,  but  at  dawn  the  next 
morning  it  was  resumed  with  great  vigor.  At  Randolph, 
Upton  captured  a  courier  with  despatches,  from  which  it  was 
learned  that  Forrest  was  now  in  front ;  that  W.  H.  Jack- 
son, with  one  of  his  divisions,  had  crossed  the  Black  Warrior 
at  Tuscaloosa,  and  was  moving  on  Centreville  ;  that  Chal- 
mers, with  another  division,  was  at  IVIarion,  east  of  the 
Cahawba,  moving  towards  Selma,  and  that  Croxton,  who 
had  been  detached  by  Wilson  at  Elyton  to  take  Tuscaloosa, 
had  encountered  Jackson's  rear  at  Trion.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  note  was  received  from  Croxton,  informing  the  corps 
commander  that  he  should  postpone  his  enterprise  against 
Tuscaloosa  and  fight  Jackson,  with  the  view  of  preventing  a 
concentration  of  Forrest's  forces  in  front  of  Selma.  Wilson 
had  already  sent  a  detachment  to  seize  the  bridge  across  the 
Cahawba  at  Centreville,  and  now  detached  McCook,  with 
LaGrange's  brigade,  with  orders  to  move  rapidly  by  that 
place  to  Scottsboro,  and  assist  Croxton  in  destroying  Jack- 
son. The  march  was  made  with  great  celerity,  and  Jackson 
was  found,  but  hearing  nothing  of  Croxton,  McCook,  after  a 
sharp  skirmish,  and  the  destruction  of  a  number  of  factories, 
fell  back  to  Centreville,  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  rejoined 
Wilson  at  Selma. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Wilson  pressed  forward  with  the  main 
column  towards  the  South,  skirmishing  constantly  with 
Forrest,  and  finally  encountered  him  strongly  posted  on 
Bogler's  Creek,  north  of  Plantersville.  His  force,  consisting 
of  Roddy's,  Armstrong's,  and  Crossland's  commands,  was 
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estimated  at  o,000  men.  Upton's  division,  with  Alexan- 
der's brif^adc  in  front,  moving  l)y  the  left  hand  road,  and 
Lono-'s  division,  with  Miller's  hri-'adc  in  front,  by  the  right 
hand,  came  upon  the  enemy  eimultaneously,  and  charging 
him  with  irrcfistililc  ardor,  drove  him  from  the  field,  taking 
three  guns  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  Forrest  himself 
narrowlv  escaped  capture,  and  received  several  severe  saber 
Htntkes,  at  the  hands  of  Captain  Taylor,  whom  he  killed  w  ith 
a  pistol  shot.  The  pursuit  was  pressed  vigorously  l>eyond 
IManttrsvillc,  but  the  routed  rel)cls  could  not  l)c  brought  to  a 
Ptand  aiiain.  liv  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  Iy<tng'8  advanced 
guard  came  in  sight  of  Sehna,  and  by  four  r.  ,M.,  the  entire 
force  was  in  position  ready  to  assault  the  f(trtifications  by 
which  the  city  was  surrounded.  Forrest  had  gathered  be- 
hind them,  a  motley  force  consisting  of  about  T,0(tO  men,  but 
manv  of  them  were  conscripts,  and  loral  militia,  composed  of 
old  men  and  buys,  miiii-ters,  doctors,  editors,  and  judges. 
Armstrong's  brigade,  ],">"•>  strong,  and  Crosslund's,  1,000 
strong  were  his  main  reliance,  and  as  he  had  the  a.ssistancc 
of  (icnerals  lunldy,  lUiford,  Adams,  an<l  Armstrong,  he  con- 
ficntcd  to  undertake  the  defense  of  the  place,  though  hia 
judgment  was  against  it.  Dick  Taylor,  his  superior  in  rank, 
who  secured  hi«  o%vn  safety  V)y  leaving  in  a  s|>ecial  train  after 
the  ap|)earance  of  the  national  cavalry,  had  given  him  posi- 
tive orders  to  hold  the  town  at  all  hazards.  A  j»lan  of  the 
rel>cl  works  had  already  been  secured,  and  after  a  reconnois- 
sancr  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  its  accuracy,  the  attack 
\\a»  ordered. 

Upton,  with  300  picked  men,  was  instructed  to  penetrate 
a  miry  swamp  covering  the  right  of  the  relxl  works,  and 
after  turning  them,  a  general  advance  was  to  l>e  made  by  the 
rest  of  his  division  together  with  Long's.  This  movement 
was  not  to  begin  till  after  dark  ;  but  shortly  after  the  details 
had  l>een  arranged  for  carrying  it  out,  Chalmers'  divi.-ion 
attacked  Ixmg's  rear  guanl  with  considerable  vehemence. 
I>ong,  therefore,  sent  a  regiment  to  re-enforce  his  rear,  and 
w iih  great  promptitude  threw  forward  his  dismounted  line  of 
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battle,  consisting  of  1,550  men  and  officers,  led  by  Colonels 
Minty,  Miller,  McCormick  and  Briggs,  commanded  by  Long 
in  person.  Armstrong's  brigade,  of  equal  strength,  supported 
by  sixteen  guns  held  the  works  in  their  front ;  but  these  gal- 
lant veterans  sprang  forward  with  alacrity,  reserving  the  fire 
of  their  deadly  Spencers  till  within  close  range  and  then 
pouring  it  with  withering  effect.  They  clambered  over  the 
palisades,  through  the  ditch  and  over  the  rebel  parapet, 
sweeping  everything  before  them.  Upton  was  ordered  for- 
ward at  once,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  outer  line  was  ours  ; 
but  the  broken  rebels  were  rallied  within  a  partially  finished 
interior  line,  where  they  remained  till  charged  again  by  the 
Fourth  United  States  cavalry.  Fourth  Ohio  and  Seventeenth 
Indiana,  supported  by  Upton's  movement  further  to  the  left. 
Before  such  a  terrible  onset,  resistance  was  of  no  avail. 
Selma,  with  32  guns,  2,700  prisoners,  3,000  horses,  and  large 
quantities  of  military  stores  of  every  kind  was  ours.  It  was 
dark  when  the  second  line  of  works  was  carried,  and  hence 
Forrest  and  his  Generals,  wnth  a  large  part  of  his  force  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping. 

The  gallant  General  Lonof,  and  Colonels  Miller,  Brio-o-s 
and  McCormick  and  200  men  were  wounded,  while  Colonel 
Dobbs  and  39  men  were  killed.  The  foundry,  arsenal,  and 
various  factories  were  destroyed,  and  after  tarrying  a  few 
days  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  the  trains,  and 
building  a  bridge  across  the  Alabama  River,  "Wilson  crossed 
to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  turned  his  columns  towards 
Montgomery.  lie  had  learned  from  Forrest  that  Croxton 
had  pushed  on  towards  Demopolis,  and  perceiving  that  the 
w^ar  was  over  in  Central  Alabama,  he  sent  a  colored  courier 
down  the  river  with  a  note,  advising  Canby  to  push  at  once 
for  the  interior.  On  the  12th  of  April,  Wilson's  leading 
division  under  McCook  entered  Montgomery  without  serious 
resistance,  and  in  a  short  time  had  hoisted  the  national  colors 
over  the  first  rebel  Capitol.  Pausing  only  long  enough  to 
destroy  the  steamboats,  cotton,  and  public  stores  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  Wilson  swept  on   towards    Georgia,  sending 
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Lii  Grange  to  West  Point,  while  Upton  and  Minty  (no>v 
cuiuniiiniling  Ijong's  division)  were  directed  upon  Coluinhus. 
The  works  covering  the  bridges  leading  into  the  latt-cr  place 
were  assaulted  under  cover  of  darkness  hy  o<»0  picked  men 
coumianded  by  Colonel  NOblo  of  the  Third  Iowa  cavalry,  on 
the  night  of  April  lt»th. 

Upton  and  Winslow  led  the  men  in  jKjrson,  and  after  a  sharp 
fight,  during  which  the  rebels  threw  away  large  quantities 
of  aniniunition  by  an  indisi-riininatc  use  of  their  artillery,  the 
works  and  bridges  were  captured,  nn<l  by  ten  o'clock  the  city 
itself  with  1,200  prisoners  and  <'>'2  guns.  Our  loss  was  barely 
*2l  killed  and  wounded.  La  (Irange  w.a-s  quite  as  successful 
at  West  Point,  where  he  assaulted  and  took  a  strong  enclosed 
work,  containiu''  several  hundred  tcIkIs  under  the  c<»nimand 
of  General  Tyler,  who  was  killed.  The  garrison  of  2o.")  men 
was  cajitureil,  while  the  railroad  st<K'k  from  Atlanta  and 
Monttromerv,  consistinix  of  10  locomotives  and  2o0  cars  waa 
bunit.  Having  thus  secured  two  crossings  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochcc,  the  exultant  cavalry-men  <lashed  forward  to  Macon, 
%vhich  place  they  captured  on  the  2lst  of  April,  with  1,200 
more  prisoners,  including  (Jcnerals  Cobb,  (i.  W.  Smith, 
Mackall  and  I{olK'rts<»n.  Wilson's  hca«llong  career  towards 
^  irginia,  whither  he  wax  hurrying  with  his  powerful  Ixwly 
of  horse  to  take  part  in  the  final  struggle,  was  stopped  at  this 
place  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice  agreed  upon  by  Sherman 
and  Johnston,  and  the  first  clear  intelligence  was  received  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  ^'irginia.  Croxton  who  hail  doubled 
upon  his  track  and  pursued  a  more  northern  route,  fighting 
militia,  burning  bridges,  destroying  mills  and  capturing  towns, 
arrived  at  Macon  on  the  80th  of  April.  During  this  cam- 
paign of  twenty-eight  days,  the  cavalry  corps  marched  on  an 
average  .')2o  miles,  captured  5  fi»rtified  cities  and  22  ^tand8  of 
colors,  2'*0  j)iecc8  of  artillery,  6,820  prisoners,  and  destroyed 
2  gun-lwtats,  09,000  stands  of  small  arms,  235,000  bales  of 
cotton,  and  all  the  mills,  collieries,  iron  works,  factories,  rail- 
road bridges,  rolling  stock  and  military  establishments,  which 
were  found  on  the  line  of  march. 
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Besides  this  three  regiments  of  colored  troops,  each  over 
1,000  strong,  were  organized,  armed,  and  equipped,  during 
the  halt  at  Selma.  There  was  nothing  destructible  left  be- 
hind Wilson  that  could  benefit  the  rebel  cause.  His  com- 
mand now  held  possession  of  the  granary  of  the  South,  and 
barred  the  only  road  by  which  the  rebel  President  and  his 
Cabinet  could  hope  to  escape.  In  order  to  prevent  this  and 
to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  final  capitulation,  Wilson  scat- 
tered his  command  on  a  line  from  Dalton,  Ga.,  to  St.  Marks, 
Fla.,  sent  scouts  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  stationed  de- 
tachments at  all  the  cross-roads  and  ferries,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  Jefferson  Davis  while  endeavoring  to  escape,  dis- 
guised as  a  woman,  from  his  camp  near  Irwinsville,  Ga.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  May.  The  actual  capture  was  made 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Benjamin  D.  Pritchard,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Michigan  cavalry,  although  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Harnden  of  the  First  Wisconsin  cavalry,  first 
discovered  the  trail,  and  followed  it  to  the  place  of  capture, 
arriving  upon  the  ground  immediately  after  the  seizure  had 
taken  place.  The  first  entirely  trustworthy  information  of 
Davis'  movements,  after  entering  Georgia,  was  obtained  by 
Lieutenant  Joseph  O.  Yeoman,  of  General  Alexander's  staff. 
This  enterprising  young  officer,  with  twenty  scouts  disguised 
in  rebel  uniforms,  joined  the  Confederate  Chief  and  his  escort 
just  after  they  crossed  the  Savannah  River,  and  accompa- 
nied them  to  Washington,  sending  information  to  General 
Alexander  every  night,  who  transmitted  it  by  telegraph  to 
head-quarters.  This  information  coupled  with  that  obtained 
from  other  sources  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  the  fugitives. 

General  Canby,  commanding  the  Military  Division  of  the 

West  Mississippi,  with  his  head-quarters  at  New  Orleans, 

had  remained  comparatively  inactive  during  the  summer  and 

autumn    of  1864.      The    Thirteenth    corps,    under    General 

Granger,  had  participated  in  the   operations  by  whicli  the 

navy,  after  capturing  Forts   Gaines   and   Morgan,  olitained 

control  of  Mobile  Bay,  but  no  general  operations  took  place 
23 
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till  March,  1865,  at  which  time,  in  pur!»uance  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-! iencral's  instructions',  the  final  campaign  a<iain!*t  M<>l>ile 
•v>a»  h«-;:un.  Dick  Taylor,  who  had  been  calli'il  jroni  the 
trans-Mis.-is>ij)pi  Department,  held  the  i^upreme  command 
in  Mi-.-^i.-f^ijipi  and  Alahama,  and  had  concentrated  a  force  of 
al-MUit  1'»,'>U0  men,  under  Ciemral  Maury,  at  M(»l»ile.  (Jen- 
cral  Canhy's  forces  c<in!*istcd  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Sixteenth 
corpt»,  one  divii<ion  of  coh)red  infantry,  and  one  division  of 
cavalry,  in  all  about  80,000  cfTective  men.  (irier^on,  in^stead 
of  niovinjj  from  Vick^burjj,  os  (ieneral  (irant  had  intended, 
waH  taken  to  New  Orleans,  from  which  {)Iacc  he  crooned 
Ijiike  I'ontchartrain,  and  marched  thence  to  Mobile  Point. 
Cunby's  j>lan  of  operations  waa  exceedinfjly  c«<mplicatcd, 
owinj;  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  theatre  in  which  ho 
was  compelled  to  o|K>rate,  but  withal,  it  was  executed  with 
preat  <lespatch  an«l  re^'ularity.  Steele,  with  a  division  of 
blacki,  marched  from  IVnsacola,  towards  I'lakely,  above 
Mobile;  (irani^cr  marchetl  anmnd  lion  Secours'  Bay,  while 
Smith'rt  corps  crotiMcd  the  bay  in  tranHportJ»,  an<l  landed  at 
Fi^h  River  on  the  2\»t  of  March.  After  waiting?  two  days 
for  the  arrival  of  (Iranjjcr,  who  ha«l  taken  the  wron;^  road 
and  had  been  delayed  by  raim*,  the  two  corps  pushed  for- 
ward, and  on  the  27th  of  Apnl  invested  Spanish  Fort ; 
Steele  arrivc<l  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  next  day  the  siege 
was  regularly  l>cgun,  by  the  c<»nstruction  of  parallels,  ap- 
proaches and  batteries.  liy  the  :id  of  April  the  result  was 
no  longer  doubtful ;  and  on  the  Sth  our  batteries  were  opened, 
and  after  a  terrific  iMimbanlment  throughout  the  day  suc- 
ceeded in  silencing  the  enemy's  guns.  The  fort  waa  taken 
possession  of  during  the  night  by  one  of  Carr's  brigades,  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  Oilonel  (ie<lde8  and  Captain  Bluford 
AVilson,  Assistant  Adjutant-Oencral,  but  the  garriscm,  with 
the  exception  of  about  6.5  men,  had  escaped.  Thirt3-five 
heavy  guns  and  much  ammunition  were  left  to  the  victors. 

The  guns  were  at  once  turned  upon  batteries  Tracy  and 
linger  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tensaw,  and  after  a  short  time 
compelled  the  rebels  to  evacuate  those  positions  also.     The 
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way  for  gun-boats  was  now  opened  to  Blakely,  a  remarkably 
strono-  position  overlooking  the  river,  which  had  been  invested 
several  days  before,  on  the  land  side,  and  although  it  seemed 
to  be  capable  of  indefinite  defence,  the  victorious  Union 
troops  made  short  work  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  gun-boats 
appeared  Steele  ordered  an  assault,  which  took  place  at 
half-past  five  o'clock  on  the  9th.  Garrard's  division,  sup- 
ported by  two  brigades  of  Andrews'  division  and  Dennis' 
brigade  of  Veatch's  division,  dashed  forward,  reached  the 
abattis,  and  tearing  it  away  under  a  heavy  fire  of  canister 
and  grape,  they  leaped  into  the  ditch,  clambered  up  the  scarp 
of  the  fort,  and  crossed  the  parapet  while  two  brigades 
farther  to  the  right  gained  an  entrance  and  captured  General 
Thomas  with  1,000  prisoners.  The  gallantry  of  men  and  offi- 
cers in  this  assault  was  most  conspicuous  ;  the  rebels,  with  the 
determination  to  make  their  defence  as  desperate  as  possible, 
covered  the  approaches  to  their  work  with  torpedos,  which 
exploded  as  the  assailants  pressed  forward,  and  although 
many  men  were  killed  it  did  not  intimidate  their  companions. 
Under  a  galling  fire  of  canister  and  grape,  round  shot  and 
musketry,  they  steadily  advanced,  till  the  victory  was  complete. 
The  right  of  our  line  was  led  by  the  colored  troops  of  General 
Hawkins'  command,  who  in  remembrance  of  Fort  Pillow, 
showed  the  determination  of  revenfje,  and  dashed  into  the  ditch 
and  over  the  works,  driving  the  Mississippians  before  them  with 
terrible  energy.  By  7  o'clock  the  national  colors  floated  over 
Blakely,  and  3,000  prisoners,  32  guns,  4,000  small  arms,  and 
16  flags  were  trophies  of  the  victory.  The  Union  loss  was 
nearly  1,000  men,  while  the  rebels,  fighting  under  cover,  lost 
only  500,  but  the  cost  was  not  too  much  ;  Mobile,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  fell  with  Blakely,  and  during  the  night  Maury 
retreated  with  9,000  men  towards  Central  Alabama,  leaving 
1,000  prisoners,  132  guns,  and  much  valuable  property. 
Canby  now  sent  one  column  at  once  up  the  Alabama  River,  to 
Selma,  another  to  Montgomery,  and  the  cavalry  under  Grier- 
Bon,  through  the  country  to  Eufaula,  thus  {)lacing  another  cor- 
don of  armed  men  in  the  path  of  the  flying  rebel  President. 


t  IIAPTKK     XXXV. 
8iTrATio>f  rx  rnovT  of  rF.TER»BrRo — thk  army  or  rnE  potomac 

TO  ACCOMPMHil  IT9  OWV  TASK — MR.  I.INXOLS*8  VIEWS — (iRANT'd 
I.VBTRfCTIONg  TO  hllF.KtDAN  —  f«IIKRinAN  MOVKft  FROM  WIXCIIF.9- 
TER  —  HEFF.AT  OF  K.AKI.V  —  SUKUIDAX  AT  THK  WHITE  HorSK — IIR 
JOINS  ORA>fT — ORANT'a  APPRKIiESSIOJfS  FOB  SHERMAN — REVIEW 
or    OPERATIONS — THE     FINALE    APPROACHING — THE   ORDERS    FOB 

THK.    OKXERAI,    MoVKMF.NT — PLANS    OF    OPKKATIONS l.r.V.'n.    80RTIB 

AOAIN.ST  grant's  RIGHT — LKE'.-*  PLAN  F01LKI> — PRKLIMINARIE.S  — 
BATTLE  OF  FIVE  FORKS  —  SHKRIDAN's  SPCCESS  —  RKFOICINGft  IN 
THE  ARMV  —  LEE  DECIDES  TO  AIIANDON  RICHMOND  AND  PETKUS- 
ni'Rti — JEFF.  DAVI.<«  PREPARES  Kf»R  FLIGHT  —  THE  OVERWHELMIXO 
A.HSAVLT — A  FIERCE  STRfG«iLE — LEE  AIIANDONS  PETEKMIlfRO  — 
OBANT*S  ARMT  IN  Pl'RSCIT  —  LEE  ATTEMITS  TO  REACH  THE  MfU'N- 
TAINS — SHERIDAN  WATCHFfL — HE  CAPTfRES  THE  REBEL  TRAIN — 
LRE'S  PROGRESS  CHKCKED  —  CORRKfil-oNDENCE  BETWEEN  GRANT 
AND    LEE — THE    HCRRFXDER    OF    LKK's    ARMY — ITS    RESULT — JOIIN- 

st<»n's  strrfxijer— Sheridan's  movement  towards  the  Mex- 
ican FRONTIER — grant's  OPINIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  MEXICO — DIS- 
BANDING OF  THE  VOLL'NTEEBS — OBANT  PROMOTED  To  THE  FULL 
OBADE  OF  GENERAL. 

niKiNO  the  course  of  events  which  rcpiiltcd  from  his  mnjj- 
nificent  combin-itions  in  the  West  and  South,  (Irani  lllln^elf 
was  not  idle,  hut  all  throujjh  the  winter  maintained  such  a 
menacing  attitude  in  front  of  Petersburg  as  to  comi>el  I.<cc  to 
stand  constantly  on  the  defensive.  At  no  time  wouM  it  have 
been  safe  for  that  General  to  detach  a  brigade  from  his  l>e- 
leagucrcd  forces  for  the  assistance  of  IIoo<l  and  Hardee. 
Before  the  spring  campaign  commenced,  the  Presi»lcnt  urged 
frrant  to  bring  Sherman's  army  from  Savannah  to  City  Point, 
and  to  join  it  with  the  armies  near  Petersburg  for  a  final  and 
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crushing  blow,  but  the  far-seeing  Lieutenant-General  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  his  plan  of  keeping  Sherman  in  the  interior, 
marching  and  destroying  as  well  as  barring  all  lines  of  retreat. 
He  had  other  reasons  not  purely  military,  but  rather  belong- 
ing to  the  domain  of  statesmanship  which  influenced  him  in 
requiring  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  accomplish  the  task 
which  it  had  undertaken.  If  the  gallant  fighters  of  the  West 
should  be  allowed  to  join  their  strength  with  that  of  their  less 
fortunate,  but  not  less  courageous,  compatriots  from  the  East 
before  the  final  blow  was  struck,  it  would  give  rise  to  never- 
ending  jealousy,  and  never-satisfied  claims  for  the  honor  of 
having  conquered  the  last  stronghold  of  the  rebellion. 

Patriotism  is  a  controllincr  characteristic  of  American  sol- 
diers,  in  all  matters  concerning  the  public  enemy,  but  amongst 
themselves,  they  are  slow  to  sink  their  individuality  in  defer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  others,  and  therefore  Grant's  appre- 
hension that  the  arrival  of  the  Western  army  would  not  be 
productive  of  harmony,  was  probably  well  founded.  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  usual  candor,  frankly  admitted 
that  he  had  not  considered  the  question  in  that  light,  and 
after  reflection  agreed  with  Grant,  that  if  the  Armies  of  the 
Potomac  and  James  could,  without  assistance,  crush  Lee's 
army,  they  had  better  be  permitted  to  do  it.  Grant  really 
entertained  more  fear  of  failure  for  Sherman's  movement,  than 
he  did  for  his  own  ;  and  instead  of  drawing  support  from 
him,  except  of  that  moral  kind  which  would  come  with  a 
victorious  march  northward,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  send  troops  to  Sherman.  Schofield  and  Terry,  with  a 
column  of  25,000  men,  went  out  from  Wilmington,  menacing 
the  rear  of  the  rebel  army  gathering  under  Johnston.  Stone- 
man  was  ordered  to  cross  the  mountains  from  East  Tennessee, 
and  after  breaking  the  railroads,  was  expected  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  marching  columns,  and  in  order  to  make 
all  the  operations  outside  of  his  own  immediate  presence, 
secure  beyond  the  chance  of  failure.  Grant  directed  Sheridan, 
now  the  undisputed  master  of  North  Virginia,  to  cut  off  all 
hostile  communication  from  Richmond  with  that  region,  and 
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then  to  move  by  the  way  of  Lynchburg,  to  the  westward  of 
Danville  anil  join  Shoniian. 

On  the  -Tth  of  February,  Sheriilan,  with  10,000  cavalry 
under  Merritt  and  Cusilcr,  moved  from  \Vinohe."<tcr,  and  on 
the  Ist  of  March  secured  the  brid«re  across  the  north  fork  of 
tlie  Shenandoah  at  Mount  Crawford,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  n  Uds  to  destroy  it.  Ho  reached  Staunton  the  next 
day,  driving  the  rebel;*  before  him  in  the  direction  of  Waynes- 
borough.  Without  pausing  he  pu!«hed  forward  in  the  t-iuwc 
direction  ;  found  the  enemy  under  Karly  occupying  a  btrongly 
entrenched  pii.^ition,  and  with  audacious  confidence,  spurning 
the  preJiminary  of  even  a  reconnois^ance,  l)e  dashed  heatlhtng 
U|>on  their  works,  sweeping  over  them  with  tiie  violence  and 
eai»e  of  a  tornado,  capturing  l,«tOO  pri-oners,  11  guns  with 
hor?*cs  ami  cair^.-^ons  coni|»lcte,  200  wagons  and  IT  battle-flags. 
Early,  with  one  orderly,  tied  to  the  mountains  ami  di^app(■ar(•(l 
from  the  war.  Sheridan,  sending  hi.-*  pri.-oners  back  t<»  ^^  in- 
chestcr,  pu^hcd  forward  to  Charluttcville,  breaking  up  the 
railroad  and  burning  the  bridges  a*  he  went.  At  Charlotte- 
ville  he  otayed  bis  rapid  ewo«ip  till  his  trains  could  overtake 
him.  The  roads  l)eing  exceedingly  bad,  several  days  elapr^ed 
before  he  could  resume  his  march  :  uuti  <»wing  to  the  delays 
already  cx|K'rienced,  he  reliuqui.-hed  the  idea  of  going  to 
l'eter^burg.  On  the  morning  of  the  0th  of  March,  dividing 
Ills  riroe  into  two  columns  he  sent  (»ne  to  Scottville  under 
Merritt,  with  directions  to  destroy  the  tiames  liiver  Canal  iis 
far  uj)  as  Now  Market,  while  Cu!*ter  moved  toward  Lynch- 
-  I'urg  destroying  the  railroads  as  far  as  Andierht  Court  Ilou.^e, 
and  then  forming  a  junction  with  Merritt  at  New  Market. 
The  James  being  very  high,  Sheridan  could  not  crone  it  with 
the  small  numl)er  ol  pontoons  that  ho  had  brf»ught'with  him, 
ami  the  enemy  having  destn»yed  the  permanent  bridges  (-[(an- 
ning  that  stream  at  Hardwicksville  and  elsewhere,  it  was  im- 
pofj-ible  to  reach  the  Southside  Kf»ad  as  he  desired.  Under 
these  circumstances,  having  done  all  the  damage  he  could  (»n 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but 
to  return  to  Winchester  or  to  march  to  the  White  House  and 
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thence  to  the  James  Eiver  below  Richmond  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  junction  with  the  armies  about  Petersburg. 

"Fortunately,"  says  General  Grant,  "he  chose  the  latter 
course,"  and  set  out  at  once  by  the  canal  towards  Kichmond, 
destroying  the  locks  and  cutting  the  embankment  as  far  down 
as  Goochhuid.  Thence  he  moved  to  Columbia,  communicat- 
ing from  that  place  with  Grant,  and  halting  a  day  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  up  his  columns.  On  the  19th  of  March 
he  reached  the  White  House.  After  refitting  and  resting  his 
command,  he  moved  across  to  the  James  and  rejoined  Grant, 
from  whom  he  had  been  absent  nearly  nine  months. 

Still  apprehensive  for  Sherman,  and  fearful  that  Lee,  as 
the  toils  were  drawn  closer  and  closer  about  him,  might  un- 
dertake to  withdraw  his  army  to  the  mountains,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-General,  on  the  7th  of  March,  ordered  Thomas  to  repair 
the  railroad  in  East  Tennessee,  and  to  throw  a  good  force 
forward  to  fortify  Bull's  Gap,  where  he  could  hold  himself 
in  readiness  for  a  campaign  towards  Lynchburg,  or  into 
North  Carolina.  Having  taken  this  final  precaution,  and 
fully  matured  his  plans,  the  time  was  at  hand  for  the  forces 
under  his  immediate  command  to  strike  the  final  blow.  He 
had  made  his  preparations  with  consummate  skill,  infusing  into 
the  armies,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi,  an  uncon- 
querable spirit,  and  directing  them  with  a  skill  and  unity 
never  before  realized  in  modern  warfare.  Under  his  chosen 
leaders  they  had  ceased  to  be  "  a  balky  team,"  and  were 
now  pressing  forward  with  a  zeal  and  harmony  that  made 
light  of  labor,  and  darkened  the  closing  days  of  the  rebellion 
with  a  series  of  overwhelminn;  defeats. 

"  Thus,"  says  General  Grant,  "  it  will  be  seen  that  in  March,  1865, 
General  Canby  was  moving  an  adequate  force  against  Mobile  and  the 
army  defending  it,  under  Dick  Taylor;  Thomas  was  pushing  out  two 
large  and  well-appointed  cavalry  expeditions, — one  from  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, under  Brevet  Major-General  Wilson,  against  the  enemy's  vital 
points  in  Alabama ;  the  other  from  East  Tennessee,  under  Major-Gen- 
eral Stoneman,  towards  Lynchburg ;  ^nd  assembling  the  remainder  of 
his  available  forces  preparatory  to  offensive  operations  from  East  Ten- 
nessee.    General  Sheridan's  cavalry  was  at   the  White   House  ;   the 
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Armies  of  tlio  i'otoiuac  and  Joiucs  were  coufrontiug  the  ccemy  under 
Lee  in  liis  defences  of  Kiihmond  and  IVtersburg :  General  Sherman, 
with  hiH  anuies  reinforced  by  that  of  General  Schofield,  was  at  (iolds- 
boro ;  General  Poih"  was  making  prejiarations  for  a  cani])iiign  njjainst 
llie  enemy,  Kirby  Smith  and  Trice,  west  of  the  Mi&aissippi ;  and  (uixral 
Hancock  waa  conceutraliug  a  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Winclie.stcr,  \a.., 
to  guard  against  iuvoaion,  or  to  oi>erat«  olfeu&ively,  aii  might  prove 
necessary." 

The  orders  for  a  pcneral  movement  of  the  nnnieM  operating 
apiilnst  liichmond  were  i!<8ucd  to  General  Meade  on  the  2hh 
of  Marcli,  and  m  one  ohject  of  this  work  ij^  to  bhow  the 
nicthudrt  re*torted  to  by  the  Lieutenant-(ieneral,  in  the  conduct 
of  military  o|K.'rationf ,  they  are  inserted  entire,  as  follows  : 

"  On  the  20th  inHtant,  the  armies  operating  against  Kichmond  will 
be  moved  by  our  left  for  the  double  purpose  of  turning  the  enemy  out 
of  his  pn-sent  position  around  IVtersbtirg,  ami  to  in^un*  the  buccchb  of 
the  cavalry  under  (reneral  Sheridan,  which  will  start  at  the  same  time, 
in  its  cfTorts  to  reach  and  destroy  the  Southside  and  Danville  li^iil- 
roadA.  Two  corps  of  the  Amiy  of  the  Potomac  will  be  moved  at  first 
in  two  columns,  taking  the  two  roads  rroHsiiig  Hatcher's  Hun  nonnst 
where  the  pn-sent  line  hehl  by  us  strikix  that  slrcim.  both  nidving 
towanls  Dinwiddic  Court  Iloiuw  . 

"Tlic  cavalry  under  ticneral  Sheridan,  joined  by  the  division  now 
under  (ieneral  I)  .<•  time  by  the  Wrldoii  ll.id 

and   the   Ji-ruAii.  ...    , ; ^    .vest   from   the  latter  biinre 

crossing  the  Nottoway,  and  west  with  the  whole  column  In'forc  reach- 
ing Stony  Cr«?k.  (Jeneral  Sheridan  will  then  move  indejK-ndently 
under  oth<-r  instructions  which  will  be  given  him.  All  dismount' •! 
cavalry  V  i  •  •■•  _'  •■  •' ■•  V--  v  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  di.Hmouiit*d 
cavalry  i.  .ry  Division,  not  required   for  guarding 

pro|»erty  Wlonging  to  their  arm  of  scr^-icc,  will  report  to  Brigadier- 
Genernl  Ilenham,  to  be  added  to  the  defences  of  City  Point.  M.ijor- 
Genoral  P.irke  ^  "  '  '■  ft  in  command  of  «ll  the  army  left  for  holding 
the  linrs  alumt  i  irg  and  City  Point,  subject,  of  course,  to  orders 

from  the  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  Ninth  Army 
Corps  will  be  left  intact  to  hold  the  present  line  of  works  so  long  a« 
the  whole  line  now  occupifd  by  us  is  held.  If,  however,  the  trfx>ps  to 
the  left  of  the  Ninth  corps  are  withdrawn,  then  the  left  of  the  corps 
may  be  thrown  back  so  an  to  occupy  the  position  held  by  the  array 
prior  to  the  capture  of  the  Weldon  Hoad.  All  troops  to  the  left  of  the 
Ninth  corps  will  >>e  held  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice  by 
such  routes  as  may  be  designated  when  the  order  Is  given. 
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"  General  Ord  will  detach  three  divisions,  two  white  and  one  colored, 
or  so  much  of  them  as  he  can,  and  hold  his  present  lines,  and  march 
for  the  present,  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  absence  of 
further  orders,  or  until  further  orders  are  given,  the  white  divisions 
will  follow  the  left  column  ot  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  col- 
ored divisions  the  right  column.  During  the  movement,  Major-General 
Weitzel  will  be  left  in  command  of  all  the  forces  remaining  behind 
from  the  Army  of  the  James. 

"  The  movement  of  troops  from  the  Army  of  the  James  will  com- 
mence on  the  night  of  the  27th  instant.  General  Ord  will  leave  be- 
hind the  minimum  number  of  cavalry  necessary  for  picket  duty,  in 
the  absence  of  the  main  army.  A  cavalry  expedition  from  General 
Ord's  command  will  also  be  started  from  Suffolk,  to  leave  there  on 
Saturday,  the  1st  of  April,  under  Colonel  Sumner,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  the  railroad  about  Hick's  Ford.  This,  if  accomplished,  will  have 
to  be  a  surprise,  and  therefore  from  three  to  five  hundred  men  will  be 
sufficient.  They  should,  however,  be  supported  by  all  the  infantry  that 
can  be  spared  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  as  far  out  as  to  where  the 
cavalry  crosses  the  Blackwater.  The  crossing  should  probably  be  at 
Vinton.  Should  Colonel  Sumner  succeed  in  reaching  the  Weldon 
Road,  he  will  be  instructed  to  do  all  the  damage  possible  to  the  tri- 
angle of  roads  between  Hick's  Ford,  Weldon,  and  Gaston.  The  railroad 
bridge  at  Weldon  being  fitted  up  for  the  passage  of  carriages,  it  might 
be  practicable  to  destroy  any  accumulation  of  supplies  the  enemy  may 
have  collected  south  of  the  Roanoke.  All  the  troops  will  move  with 
four  days'  rations  in  haversacks,  and  eight  days'  in  wagons.  To  avoid 
as  much  hauling  as  possible,  and  to  give  the  Army  of  the  James  the 
same  number  of  days'  supply  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  General 
Ord  will  direct  his  commissary  and  quartermaster  to  have  sufficient 
supplies  delivered  at  the  terminus  of  the  road  to  fill  up  in  passing. 
Sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man  will  be  taken  in  wagons,  and  as 
much  grain  as  the  transportation  on  hand  will  carry,  after  taking  the 
specified  amount  of  other  supplies.  The  densely  wooded  country  in 
■which  the  army  has  to  operate,  making  the  use  of  much  artillery  im- 
practicable, the  amount  taken  with  the  army  will  be  reduced  to  six  or 
eight  guns  to  each  division,  at  the  option  of  the  army  commanders. 

"  All  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  these  directions  into  opera- 
tion may  be  commenced  at  once.  The  reserves  of  the  Ninth  corps 
should  be  massed  as  much  as  possible.  Whilst  I  would  not  now  order 
an  unconditional  attack  on  the  enemy's  line  by  them,  they  should  be 
ready,  and  should  make  the  attack  if  the  enemy  weakens  his  line  in 
their  front,  without  waiting  for  orders.  In  case  they  carry  the  line, 
then  the  whole  of  the  Ninth  corps  should  follow  up,  so  as  to  join  or 
co-operate  with  the  balance  of  the  army.     To   prepare   for   this,  the 
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Kinth  corps  will  have  rations  issued  to  them,  the  same  as  the  balance 
of  the  army.  Geueral  Weitzel  will  ke«p  vij;ilaut  vratch  upuu  his  front, 
and  if  fuuiid  at  all  practicable  to  break  through  at  any  point,  he  will 
do  80.  A  success  north  of  the  James  should  be  followed  up  with  great 
promptntsii.  An  attack  will  not  be  feaiuble  unleH:i  it  ia  found  tliat  the 
enemy  has  detached  largely.  In  that  case  it  may  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy  are  relying  upon  their  local  reserves  principally 
for  the  defence  of  Richmond.  Preparations  may  be  made  for  abandon- 
ing all  the  line  north  of  the  .I;»mes,  except  enclosed  works — only  to  bo 
ab.indoned,  however,  after  a  break  is  mode  in  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 
•*  Ily  these  instructions  a  large  part  of  the  armies  operating  ag.ainst 
Richmond  i»  left  behind.  The  enemy,  knowing  this,  may,  as  an  only 
chance,  strip  their  lines  to  the  merest  skeleton,  in  the  hope  of  advan- 
tage not  Ixinp  taken  of  it,  whilst  they  hurl  everything  agamst  the  mov- 
ing column,  and  n-tuni.  It  can  n«>t  l»c  impn-sst-d  too  htrongly  upon 
commanders  of  troops  left  in  the  trenches,  not  to  allow  this  to  occur 
without  taking  advantage  of  it.  The  rery  fact  of  the  enemy  coming 
out  to  attack,  if  In  '  '  •  '  irdnl  oh  almost  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  such  aw.             _           .     I  would  have  it  particularly 

enjoined  ojKjn  coq»«  commanders  that,  in  caac  of  an  attack  from  the 
enemy,  thr>sc  not  attacked  arc  not  to  wait  for  orders  from  the  com- 
mandii  '"     r  of  the  army  to  which  they  l>elong,  but  that  they  will 

move  j:  ...,  .y,  and  notify  the  commamler  of  their  action.  I  would, 
also,  enjoin  the  same  action  on  the  jiart  of  division  commantlers  when 
Other  parts  of  their  coq>s  aru  cnga;^--l.  In  like  manner,  I  would  urge 
the  im^mrtanoc  of  following  up  a  repulse  of  the  enemy." 

l^nt  Lcc,  who  hnil  l<»nf;  conti-niplalcd  the  cvarnation  of 
Pclcr^hu^g,  had  nl^o  f(*nnc(l  n  j)Ian  of  oj>eraiiunH,  hji^cd  uj)on 
a  viijoroim  (iflrinfixc.  Earlv  (»n  the  niornin'r  of  the  2.'>«h  of 
March  he  tlircw  f«)rwanl  (iorih»n'n  divi.-lon  airainft  the  ri^ht 
of  (irniii'H  line  held  hy  the  Ninth  corj»!<,  at  Ilan'j*  Ilill  or  I'«»rt 
Stceihnan.  The  c<»ncontratioii  of  trcMtpa  for  thii*  attack  waa 
ma<lc  with  wcrccv,  and  lu*  the  portie  Ix-jjan  Ufcjrc  davli-dit,  it 
fell  qtiite  iincx[>ecteclly  upon  the  advanced  works  of  the 
Uni(»n  line.  A  hrief  btruj:<ile  ensued  rc^ultin^  in  the  lof«  of 
the  wo^k^  and  many  punn,  hut  the  trfK»p«  iK-hind  forming 
promptly,  advanced  to  regain  the  lowt  pround.  Meade  throw 
forward  the  Second  and  Sixth  cor[)s  at  the  <«ame  time,  and 
after  a  sharp  contest  not  only  dishxlped  Gordon,  hut  captured 
1,000  prisoners.  Lee's  ohject  was  jlouhtles^  to  hreak  thrf)uph 
Grant's  right  and  seize  hia  railroad  to  City  Point,  thus  com- 
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pelling  a  contraction  of  the  Union  left  and  securing  for  the 
rebels  an  opportunity  to  abandon  Petersburg  and  throw 
themselves  into  the  open  country  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
with  Johnston.  This  well  conceived  plan  was  admirably 
foiled ;  Grant  was  not  changed  in  his  resolution  in  any  way 
by  it.  It  neither  accelerated  nor  retarded  his  movements ; 
but  he  delayed  to  consult  with  Sherman,  whose  army  was 
now  at  Goldsboro,  while  he  was  in  person  hastening  to  City 
Point,  with  assurances  of  his  ability  to  move  forward  to  any 
designated  point  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  the  final 
movement.  Grant  directed  him  to  demonstrate  upon  Raleigh 
and  then  turnino;  north-eastward  to  cross  the  Roanoke  at 
Gaston  and  move  forward  to  Burkesville,  or  join  the  armies 
operating  against  Richmond  as  he  might  think  best.  He 
explained  fully  the  plan  of  his  own  movement,  and  informed 
his  Lieutenant  that  in  case  of  failure  or  only  partial  success, 
Sheridan  would  be  detached  to  move  down  the  Danville  Rail- 
road and  form  a  junction  with  the  army  from  the  West. 

"I  had  spent  days  of  anxiety," says  General  Grant,  "lest  each  morn- 
ing should  bring  the  report  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  the  night 
before.  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  Sherman's  crossing  the  Roanoke 
would  be  the  signal  for  Lee  to  leave.  With  Johnston  and  Lee  com- 
bined, a  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  campaign,  consuming  most  of  the 
summer,  might  become  necessary.  By  moving  out,  I  would  put  the 
army  in  better  condition  for  pursuit,  and  would  at  least,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Danville  Road,  retard  the  concentration  of  the  two 
armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  cause  the  enemy  to  abandon  much 
material  that  he  might  otherwise  save.  I  therefore  determined  not  to 
delay  the  movement  ordered." 

On  the  28th  of  March,  he  informed  Sheridan  that  the 
Fifth  corps  and  Second  corps  would  move  at  an  early  hour 
next  morning,  and  directed  him  to  march  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  his  cavalry,  but  without  confining  himself  to  any 
particular  road  or  roads.  The  object  of  his  march  was  to 
find  and  fall  upon  the  enemy's  right  flank  and  rear,  with  the 
intention  of  compelling  him  to  abandon  his  entrenched  posi- 
tion in  front,  and  seek  the  open  field  for  battle.  Sheridan 
was  allowed  ample  latitude  in  carrying  his  orders  into  effect, 
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but  was  urjjed  to  fij^lit  aa  hotly  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, should  he  find  a  favorable  opportunity,  receiving;  the 
aj?t<urancc  that  the  infiuitry  wduld  attack  with  vip»r,  <ir  fol- 
low in  cl(j?c  pursuit.  Should  it  be  found  iinpracticaljlc  to 
force  the  cnciuv  from  his  work;*,  he  was  in  that  case  to  cut 
loose  and  push  for  the  Danville  liailroad,  and  after  doing  all 
the  danmpe  he  could  ujton  rebel  conitnunications  he  was 
authorized  to  return  to  Grant  or  to  proceed  to  join  Sherman 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  next  day,  at  the  ajipointcd  hour,  the  diflTorent  corps 
moved  forwanl  as  directed.  Warren  marched  by  the  (Qua- 
ker Koad,  with  (irithn  in  advance  skirmishintr  hcavilv  with 
liu!«hro<l  .l(»lin.-(»n  ;  Humphreys  crosse«l  Hatcher's  Kun  and 
pushed  throuj^h  the  dense  woods  to  Warren's  ri;rht  ;  while 
i?heridnn  trotted  bri.-kly  by  the  usual  route  to  Dinwiddie 
Court  House,  some  six  miles  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  Fifth 
cor|)s.  Ord  had  already  crossed  from  Deep  Bottom,  and 
taken  his  place  on  Wrif^ht's  left,  while  Parke  still  held  his 
old  position,  thus  extending  the  Union  lino,  without  a  lireak, 
"  from  the  Appomattox  to  Dinwiddic."  The  various  move- 
menti*  of  the  day  were  made  with  such  regularity  and  pre- 
cision, and  the  prospect  at  night  was  so  favorabk-,  that  (irant, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  Sheridan's  powerful  co-operation, 
wrote : 

"  /  firtrr  ferl  like  ending  the  matter  if  it  is  pouiUe  to  do  io  be/ore  going 
bad.  I  do  not  want  you.  therefore,  to  cut  loose  and  go  after  the  ene- 
my's roads  at  present.  In  the  morning,  puoh  around  the  enemy  if  you 
C4U)  and  get  on  to  his  right  and  rear.  The  movements  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  may,  of  course,  modify  your  action.  We  will  act  altogether  aa 
CDC  army  here  till  it  is  seen  what  can  be  done  with  the  enemy." 

Early  the  next  morning,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  rain- 
storm during  the  night,  an«l  throughout  the  day,  Sherid.in 
pushed  forward  to  Five  Forks,  where  he  found  the  enemy 
strongly  entrenched,  ^^^1rrcn's  corps  advanced,  crossing  the 
rW)ydton  plank-road,  and  after  heavy  skirmishing  to(»k  up  a 
position  in  fr(»nt  of  the  rebel  works  ahmg  the  White  Oak 
road.     Humphreys  drove  straight  forward  with  his  right  on 
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Hatcher's  Run,  while  Orel,  Wright  and  Parke  made  demon- 
strations along  their  respective  fronts,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  feasibility  of  an  assault.  Lee,  in  extending 
towards  Five  Forks,  seems  to  have  weakened  his  left  con- 
siderably, discovering  which,  both  Wright  and  Parke  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  they  could  assault  successfully. 
Grant,  therefore,  decided  to  extend  the  left  no  further,  but  to 
re-enforce  Sheridan  with  a  corps  of  infantry,  which  would 
enable  that  officer  to  "  cut  loose "  and  fall  upon  the  rebel 
rear,  while  the  other  corps  should  assault  in  front.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  to  carry  this  determination  into  effect,  but 
the  sodden  condition  of  the  roads  caused  a  considerable  delay. 
On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Warren  having  expressed  a 
belief  that  he  could  take  the  White  Oak  road,  was  directed 
to  do  so,  though  previous  instructions  had  been  issued  from 
Meade's  head-quarters  suspending  all  movements  for  the  day. 
The  operations  of  Warren,  however,  were  not  fully  begun 
when  Lee,  who  had  massed  a  heavy  force  on  his  right,  as- 
sumed the  offensive,  falling  upon  the  advanced  brigade  under 
Winthrop,  sweeping  it  back  upon  the  rest  of  the  division, 
throwing  the  whole  into  confusion,  and  copipelling  it  to  recoil 
upon  Crawford's  division.  Warren,  in  the  meantime,  threw 
forward  Griffin's  division,  and  after  a  gallant  struggle  checked 
the  rebels  till  the  arrival  of  Miles'  division  of  the  Second 
corps  ultimately  enabled  him  to  drive  them  back  to  and  be- 
yond their  works  on  the  White  Oak  road. 

Sheridan,  who  had  advanced  to  Five  Forks  and  made  a 
lodgment  at  that  place,  now  caught  the  brunt  of  the  rebel 
attack.  Rapidly  massing  infantry  and  cavalry  in  his  front, 
they  fell  upon  him  with  great  fury,  driving  him,  after  a  con- 
tinuous and  bloody  battle  lasting  till  nightfall,  nearly  to  Din- 
widdle Court  House.  During  the  entire  afternoon,  Sheridan 
managed  his  force  with  great  skill :  dismounting  all  his  avail- 
able  men,  and  sending  the  horses  to  the  rear,  he  formed  an 
extended  line  of  skirmishers,  whose  operations  were  fixvored 
by  the  heavy  forest  through  which  he  was  compelled  to 
retire.     The  rebels,  after  pressing  him  back  some  distance, 
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Bwun2  off  towards  his  rijjht  as  if  to  march  towards  the 
Buydton  road  for  the  j)urj)«)8C  of  attaokinrr  Warren  in  flunk 
and  rear.  Divinin;_'  tlu'ir  intrntion  antl  percfivin;;  a  line 
opt-ninj^,  he  tlirew  forward  his  h-ft,  under  Oibbs  and  Cirefi*:^, 
striking  the  enemy  in  rear  and  flunk,  and  compellin}^  them  to 
chan;,'e  front  at  once.  After  this,  they  continueil  to  press 
heavily  upon  him,  hut  l>y  hard  fi^htinj;  he  succeeded  in 
retardinj;  their  advance  htnj;  enou|^h  to  permit  Merritt  to 
throw  iij)  a  rail  brcastwdrk  in  front  of  l>inwiddie,  ludiind 
which,  a  final  and  pucccssful  stand  was  made.  Durinj;  the 
aftcrno<»n  he  notified  the  Lieutenant-Cieneral  of  his  peril- 
ous situation,  and  (Jrant  sent  him  MacKenzie's,  (formerly 
Kautz's  )  division  of  cavalry,  an<l  Ayres'  divi.-ion  from  War- 
ren's corps.  L)urinf;  the  nijjht,  Meade,  by  a  confidential 
order,  directed  Warren  ami  Humphreys  to  contract  their 
lines  and  retire  to  the  ea>t  side  of  the  Hftydton  plank-r(»ad, 
apparently  looking  to  an  abandonment  of  the  advantages 
alrea«iv  paine<l,  if  not  of  the  entire  movement.  Hut  (irant, 
with  inuimvable  res«)lution,  shortly  afterwards  directetl  War- 
ren, with  tlie  rest  of  his  corps,  to  h:u«ten  to  Dinwiddie.  not- 
with'*tan«lin';  the  intense  darkness  of  the  nij^ht,  while  Hum- 
phreys was  instructed  to  maintain  his  [xisition  on  the  lioydton 
road.  This  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Warren  at  the 
same  time,  but  unfortunately  the  bridges  across  (iravelly  I!un 
were  down,  and  hence  the  movement  was  much  delayed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  relnds  fearinj;  that  Ayers  would  fall 
upon  their  rear,  alxtut  mi«lni;:ht  abandoned  their  position  in 
Sheridan's  front,  and  fell  back  to  Five  Forks.  This  was  the 
turnin*;  point  in  the  campaij^,  for  at  an  early  hour  the  irre- 
pressible and  "  belliperent  Sheridan,"  clothed  now  by  the 
Lieutenant-Cieneral  with  ample  authc^rity  over  all  the  troops 
within  his  reach,  movc<l  once  more  confidently  towards  Five 
Forks,  (so-called  l>ecause  of  its  l)einp  the  point  of  radiation 
fi)r  five  roads  or  paths.)  But  the  infantry  having  been  de- 
layed bv  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  long  distance  to 
be  marched,  the  day  wore  on  well  into  the  afternoon  before 
the  general  attack  could  be  made.     Sheridan  had  with  him 
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about  9,000  cavalry,  commanded  by  Merrltt  and  MacKenzIe, 
and  about  12,500  infantry  of  the  Fifth  corps.  His  plan  of 
operations  was  exceedingly  brilliant.  After  reaching  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Five  Forks,  he  threw  forward  most  of  the 
cavalry,  menacing  a  direct  attack,  while  Warren's  corps  was 
moved  to  the  right  by  the  Gravelly  Run  Church,  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  and  breaking  through  the  enemy's  left. 
MacKenzie  was  ordered  to  reach  the  White  Oak  road  and 
cover  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  infantry.  The  first  part 
of  the  plan  was  executed  with  great  skill,  by  Merritt,  who 
pushed  Davies  and  Custer  vigorously  against  the  rebel  skir- 
mishers, by  two  o'clock  driving  them  into  their  entrench- 
ments in  front  of  Five  Forks,  and  then  demonstrated  heavily 
upon  the  extreme  right  of  the  rebel  line.  MacKenzie's  move- 
ment to  the  White  Oak  road  was  also  fortunate  and  oppor- 
tune, for  shortly  after  he  struck  the  road  he  encountered  a 
rebel  force  moving  towards  Five  Forks,  and  attacking  them 
boldly,  drove  them  back  towards  Petersburg.  At  length 
Warren  reached  the  position  assigned  him,  and  advanced 
straight  upon  the  White  Oak  road,  Crawford  on  the  right, 
Ayers  on  the  left,  and  Griffin  in  support.  Immediately  after 
striking  the  road,  the  corps  wheeled  to  the  left  till  it  was 
faced  westward,  at  right  angles  with  its  original  direction. 
MacKenzie  was  then  thrown  forward,  to  the  right  of  Craw- 
ford. In  this  order  the  assault  was  made  ;  but  Ayers, 
swinging  on  a  fixed  pivot  and  advancing,  at  once  found  him- 
self hotly  engaged  and  thrown  into  considerable  confusion 
before  the  rest  of  the  corps  had  completed  the  wheeling 
movement.  Griffin  was  thrown  forward  to  his  assistance, 
and  the  two  veteran  divisions  now  sprang  out  with  alacrity, 
breaking  through  abattis  and  sweeping  over  the  enemy's 
works  with  an  irresistible  impulse.  The  "heavy  firing  on  this 
front  was  the  signal  for  Merritt  to  sound  the  charge  for  the 
cavalry,  and,  eager  for  the  fray,  the  gallant  horsemen  dashed 
straight  at  the  works  in  their  front,  sweeping  over  them  like 
a  tornado.  The  rebels  finding  themselves  assailed  in  front, 
flank  and  rear,  gave  way  and  fled  in  hopeless  confusion,  hotly 
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pursued  by  the  victorious  cavulry-mcn.  Thev  It-ft  btliind 
tlicm  0,000  prisoner?,  4  puns  and  many  colors,  while  tlie 
Union  loss  did  not  exceed  1,000,  all  told.  Mtrritt  and  Mac- 
Kcnzie  chased  the  fugitives  westward  till  far  into  the  night. 
The  victory  was  complete,  and  j)ut  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
fame  which  Sheridan  had  won  at  Stone  Kivcr,  Chickamauga, 
Chattanooga,  and  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

The  news  was  instantly  hornc  to  Cirant  and  communicated 
to  the  army,  where  it  was  received  with  deafening  cheers  by 
the  gallant  troops  who  gathered  confidence  for  the  mf)rrow, 
feeling  that  their  reward  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  dawn 
wouhl  u-h«r  in  their  la^-t  struggle  again.-t  the  rebellion. 
Fearing  during  the  night  lest  the  relx"!  chieftain  should 
gather  in  his  detached  forces,  desert  the  entrenchments  he 
had  held  so  faithfully,  and  fall  with  his  entire  army  upon 
Sheridan,  the  Licutenant-Oeneral  sent  Miles'  division  from 
IIun)j)hreys'  corps  to  re-enforcc  him,  and  caused  the  guns 
and  mortars  all  along  the  investing  lines  to  open  fire  up»)n 
the  hostile  position  and  continue  the  lK)mbardment  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  a  general  assault  waa 
ordered.  I>oe  in  the  meanwhile  had  also  heard  the  news 
from  Five  Ft»rks,  and  decided  at  once  that  Petersburg  and 
liichmond  must  Ik;  aban<loned  ;  but  he  wa"  too  good  a  soldier 
to  go  in  disonler  or  confuj'ion  and  therefore  maintained  his 
p^».-ition  till  the  proper  arrangements  could  l>c  made  for  the 
retreat.  He  m.adc  known  to  Davis,  however,  the  necessity 
which  had  l)een  prccipitate<l  by  the  disastrous  defeat  of  his 
right  wing.  The  rel>el  President  received  the  news  while  at 
church,  an<l  left  instantly  to  prepare  for  flight  from  the  capi- 
tal he  had  declarecl  it  would  \)C  cowardice  to  abandon.  IVe- 
cisely  at  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  April  2d,  the 
impatient  soldiers  of  the  Union  leaped  forth  in  one  over- 
whelming assault,  extending  from  the  Appomattox  to  Hatch- 
er's Hun.  Wright's  Sixth  corps,  which  had  returnetl  from 
the  Shenandoah  filled  with  confidence,  swept  forward  from 
the  center  with  the  impulse  of  an  avalauche,  carrying 
everything  before  it ;    glacis  and  ditch,  parapet  and  rifle- 
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trench  alike  failed  to  check  their  progress.  Parke,  with 
the  Ninth  corps  on  the  right,  and  Ord,  with  the  Army 
of  the  James  on  the  left,  joined  nobly  in  this  crushing  and 
annihilating  assault.  Parke  was  checked  after  carrying  the 
outer  line  of  works,  but  Wright  and  Ord  pushing  their 
destructive  march  through  all  obstacles,  capturing  cannons 
and  prisoners,  reached  the  Boydton  road  and  turned  towards 
Petersburg.  Humphreys  hearing  the  sounds  of  a  triumphant 
advance  from  the  right,  threw  forward  his  line  and  swept 
over  the  Confederate  works.  Sending  a  part  of  his  corps 
towards  Sutherland  Station,  with  the  rest  he  pushed  on 
towards  Petersburg  in  support  of  Wright  and  Ord.  Before 
eiffht  o'clock  the  entire  chain  of  exterior  defences  had  been 
captured  by  the  Union  troops,  but  without  halting  to  count 
the  spoils,  they  pressed  forward  against  the  strong  interior 
line  which  had  been  drawn  close  about  the  city.  The  highest 
enthusiasm  prevailed,  officers  and  men  felt  an  elasticity  and 
prowess  that  nothing  but  victory  can  give,  corps  vieing  with 
corps,  division  with  division,  man  with  man.  But  the  works 
against  which  they  were  now  hurling  themselves  were  as 
stroncj  as  those  of  a  feudal  citadel,  and  their  defenders  though 
rudely  shaken  from  their  fancied  security,  and  depressed  by 
the  fate  whose  baleful  shadows  were  but  too  plainly  visible, 
stood  to  their  guns,  and  clasped  their  muskets  with  the  cour- 
age of  brave  men. 

As  the  sursfino;  lines  and  serried  columns  of  the  assailants 
dashed  bravely  forward,  they  were  received  with  a  deadly 
fire,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  were  hurled  back,  broken  and 
bleeding,  to  reform  and  dash  forward  again  and  again.  By 
noon  the  strife  had  ceased,  and  Lee  had  gained  a  brief  but 
delusive  respite  from  the  troubles  now  gathering  so  rapidly 
about  his  intrepid  but  fated  army.  During  the  night  he 
quietly  abandoned  the  works  about  Petersburg,  and  with- 
drew to  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox,  turning  the  heads 
of  his  columns  westward  along  the  northern  bank  of  that 
stream.      By  daylight  he   was   sixteen   miles   away,  having 

collected  the  bulk  of  his  army  not  far  from  Chesterfield.     At 
21 
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early  dawn  the  flight  was  discovered,  and  Orant,  without  a 
iimnient  s  delay,  put  his  army  in  motion.  i!^heridan,  rolktwed 
hy  the  Fifth  corps,  marched  by  the  most  northern  route 
directly  towards  IJurkesville  ;  Ord,  along  the  South.»ide  K'ail- 
road,  followed  clo.«cly  by  the  Secon<l  and  Sixth  corps  towards 
Jcttersville.  The  Union  forces  had  gained  the  shorter  line, 
hut  Ix-c  hurried  forward  with  the  energy  of  despair,  hoj)ing 
tr)  pass  beyond  Hurkcsvillc  and  reach  N(»rth  Carolina  where 
he  could  join  Johnston,  and  make  still  another  struggle.  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  he  reached  Amelia  Court  House, 
where  he  expected  to  find  rations  for  the  army,  but  the  cars 
which  brought  them  liad  gone  to  liichmond  to  remove  the 
rebel  archives,  and  by  a.  strange  fatality  carrie<l  with  them 
the  rations  upon  which  the  rebel  army  depended  for  its  lease 
of  life.  His  troops  were  weak  and  himgry,  ami  were  there- 
fore allowed  to  break  up  into  sniall  parties  for  the  sake  of 
forajrinj;.  Two  davs  were  thus  lost,  whilst  Grant  drew  his 
cordon  clo'»er  about  them.  Sheridan  had  reached  the  Han- 
ville  Koa«l,  pcven  miles  in  advance  of  Ix?e,  ami  planted  the 
P'ifth  corps  finnly  across  it,  while  the  cavalry  watchfully 
guarded  every  road  by  which  a  forward  movement  could  be 
made.  Grant  directing  everything  in  person,  reached  Wilson 
Station  on  the  Southside  Hailr(»ad,  on  the  ')th.  Ord  arrived 
at  Burkesville  the  same  day,  and  by  night  the  entire  army 
stood  ready  to  bar  Lcc's  further  progress  s(tuthward.  Forget- 
ting nothing  that  couhl  possibly  render  the  national  triumph 
more  complete,  the  Lieutcnant-CJcneral  wrote  to  Sherman  : 

"  All  indicAtions  now  arc  that  Ix-o  will  attempt  to  reach  Panville 
with  the  remnant  of  hi«  force.  Sheridan,  who  wan  up  with  him  last 
iii.'lit.  Pt'Ttd  all  that  in  left,  '  horw,  fcKit,  and  dra(r(x>nR,' at  2ii.0o(), 
i:.;i' !i  (!•  itiurnlized.  Wc  hope  to  reduce  the  number  one-half.  I  t<liall 
1  'i-h  on  to  Burkcuville.  and  if  a  stand  i«  made  at  Danville,  I  will,  in  a 
verr  few  days,  go  there.  If  you  possibly  can  do  so,  push  on  from 
where  yon  are,  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  finish  the  job  with  Lec'« 
and  .Tohnfton's  armica.  Whether  it  will  \te  better  for  you  to  Btrike  for 
GreeuHboro  or  nearer  to  Danville,  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  when 
yon  receive  thia.  RtM  armies  now  art  (he  only  gtratrgic  points  to  strike 
atr 
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But  Lee  had  already  discovered  the  hopelessness  of  trying 
to  force  his  way  through  the  Union  lines  towards  the  South, 
and  durino"  the  nitjht  of  the  oth  resumed  his  march  towards 
High  Bridge  and  Lynchburg  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
mountains  of  South-western  Virginia  ;  Sheridan,  however, 
with  sleepless  vigilance  discovered  the  march  almost  as  soon 
as  begun,  and  hurrying  forward  with  the  cavalry,  leaving  all 
the  infantry  to  Meade  who  had  overtaken  him  at  Jettersville, 
he  hung  upon  the  flank  of  the  rebel  column.  Near  Sailor's 
Creek,  six  miles  east  of  High  Bridge,  he  dashed  In  upon  Lee, 
severino;  his  marchino;  column  and  selzlno;  400  wagons,  16 
guns,  and  many  prisoners.  By  repeatedly  charging  the  rebel 
train  guard  with  terrible  earnestness,  he  succeeded  in  holding 
it  till  Wright  with  the  Sixth  corps,  now  hastening  forward, 
arrived  upon  the  field.  After  a  vigorous  combat,  during 
which  the  Sixth  corps-  attacked  in  front  and  the  cavalry  in 
rear,  Sheridan  compelled  the  enemy  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. It  was  found  that  three  divisions  of  the  rebel  army 
under  Ewell  had  laid  down  their  arms.  While  this  action 
was  in  progress,  Humphreys,  pushing  farther  to  the  north, 
struck  another  column  of  rebels  and  captured  200  wagons, 
many  guns,  prisoners  and  flags.  At  the  same  time  Grant 
threw  Ord  forward  In  the  direction  of  Farmvllle.  His  lead- 
ing brigade  under  General  Read,  by  marching  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  itself  in  front  of  Lee's  advance  guard, 
near  that  place,  and  by  heroic  resolution  checked  the  rebels 
till  Ord  with  the  rest  of  his  army  arrived.  During  the  night 
Lee  fled  again,  recrossing  the  Appomattox,  and  pushing 
towards  the  west,  but  with  the  faintest  streak  of  light  the 
pursuing  army  hurried  forward  with  unflagging  energy. 

Lee's  force  was  now  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  original 
number.  The  divisions  of  ISIahone  and  Field  about  10,000 
strong  were  all  of  that  once  splendid  organization  now  in  a  fit 
condition  for  marching  or  fighting  ;  but  they  had  been  sorely 
tried  in  covering  the  rear  and  forcing  the  disordered  strag- 
glers  forward  in  their  weary  flight.  Early  on  the  7th,  Bar- 
low's division,  leading  Humphreys'   corps,  pressed  forward 
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to  High  Bridge  in  time  to  capture  eighteen  guns  and  to  save 
the  bridge  from  destruction.  Humphreys  continued  the 
pursuit  l)y  two  roads,  sending  Miles  upon  one  and  Barlow 
upon  the  other.  The  former  soon  came  up  with  Mahonc, 
ttronglv  entrenched  five  miles  north  of  Farmvillc,  and  at- 
tacked  him  with  great  vigor  hut  was  severely  repulsed,  losing 
nearly  six  hundred  men.  Hut  this  was  only  a  temporary 
gleam  of  victory  for  the  rebel".  Meade  hurrying  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  onward  in  pursuit  allowed  the  rcl>el  host  no 
place  of  rest.  On  the  Hth,  Sheri«lan  spurred  his  jaded  horses 
forward  by  the  road  through  l'ros|)cct  to  App(»mattox  Sta- 
tion, capturing  many  jirisoncrs,  four  trains  containing  supjdies 
for  tljc  rel>el  army,  and  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
driving  lice's  advanced  guard  back  towards  App(»mattox 
C'<»urt  House.  On  the  morning  of  the  lUh  he  planted  his 
forces  si^juarcly  across  Lee's  road,  and  having  already  seized 
the  supplies  intended  for  his  staggering  and  disheartened 
enemy,  prepared  to  hurl  his  irresistible  horsemen  once  more 
headlong  into  battle. 

Hut  I>ce,  failing  to  realize  the  desperate  strait  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  ordered  (iordon  to  attack  the  yet  dismounted 
horsemen  and  drive  them  from  the  road.  The  advance  wau 
made  with  the  vigor  of  despair,  and  resulted  in  driving  the 
cavalry;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  Ord  and  Ciriffin,  with  20,000 
infantry,  stood  at  their  backs.  Perceiving  that  to  struggle 
longer  cfiuld  result  in  nothing  but  the  slaughter  of  hi>  half- 
fami-*hed  soldiers,  Lee  deci<le«l  to  surrender.  His  army  was 
reduced  t<»  less  than  10,000  etTective  men  ;  his  artillery  had 
l>ecn  captured,  his  trains  destroyed,  his  ammunition  ex- 
hausted, his  depots  and  supplies  were  burnt,  an<l  worse  than 
all,  ><0,000  victorious  troops  were  bearing  down  upon  him, 
under  the  supreme  command  of  his  relentless  adversary. 
With.al,  that  adversary  had  offered  him,  two  days  before,  the 
most  generous  terms  of  capitulation,  and  under  the  present 
circumstances  there  was  no  alternative  left  him  but  to  accept 
such  as  could  now  be  obtained.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  rode 
to  the  rear  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  General  Grant, 
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leaving  Longstreet  in  charge  of  the  little  band  now  confront- 
ing Sheridan.  During  the  hurry  of  the  pursuit,  Grant 
became  convinced  that  the  condition  of  the  rebel  was  entirely 
hopeless,  and  accordingly,  on  arriving  at  Farmville,  on  the 
7th  of  April,  he  had  written,  and  sent  by  flag  of  truce  to 
General  Lee,  the  following  humane  and  characteristic  note  : 

"  General, — The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince  you  of  the 
hopelessness  of  furtlier  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty 
to  shift  from  myself  the  responsibility  of  any  further  effusion  of  blood, 
by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate 
States  army  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia." 

To  which  Lee  replied  at  once,  but  with  his  accustomed 
caution : 

"  General, — I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date.  Though  not 
entertaining  the  opinion  you  express  on  the  hopelessness  of  further  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  reciprocate 
your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  therefore,  before 
considering  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will  offer  on  condition 
of  its  surrender." 

This  letter  did  not  reach  the  Lieutenant-General  till  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  from  Farmville 
to  hurry  forward  the  pursuit,  but  he  answered  immediately  : 

"  General, — Your  note  of  last  evening,  in  reply  to  mine  of  same 
date,  asking  the  conditions  on  which  I  will  accept  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  is  just  received.  In  reply  I  would  say,  that 
Peace  being  my  great  desire,  there  is  but  one  condition  I  would  insist 
upon,  namely :  that  the  men  and  officers  surrendered  shall  be  disqual- 
ified for  taking  up  arms  again  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  until  properly  exchanged.  I  will  meet  you,  or  will  designate 
officers  to  meet  any  officers  you  may  name  for  the  same  purpose,  at 
any  point  agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  definitely  the 
terms  upon  which  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  will 
be  received." 

This  communication  reached  Lee  late  in  the  afternoon, 
while  hurrying  his  army  forward  in  Its  weary  flight  to  save 
it  from  entire  destruction ;    and  although  sorely  pressed,  he 
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rcplictl  tlic  same  evening  in  the  following  dit^ingenuous  and 
diplomatic  terms : 

**  Gknkkal, — I  received,  at  a  late  hour,  your  note  of  to-day.  In 
mine  of  yesterday  1  did  not  intend  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  to  ft.sk  ihe  terms  of  your  proposition. 
To  l)e  frank.  I  dti  not  think  the  >  ■  -  ■  v'^v  arisen  to  call  for  the  surren- 
der of  this  army  ;  but  an  the  r'  u  of  p<*ace  should  bo  the  solo 
object  of  all,  I  desired  to  know  whether  your  proposal  would  lead  to 
that  end.  1  cannot,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  surrender  the 
A             '  '■       '          \'               '*  as  far  ait  your  proposals  may  affect  the 

I  . r  my  command  and  tend  to  {he  n-stora- 

tioD  of  peace,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  to- 
morrow, on  the  old  stage-road  to  Bichmoijd,  between  the  picket-lines 
of  the  two  armies." 

(leneral  Grant  \yas  not  for  a  moment  deceived  by  the  con- 
fident tone  of  thiri  letter  nor  milled  \>y  the  anxiety  of  its 
writer  to  treat  for  |>cacc.  Tiic  letter  reached  him  at  mid- 
night, hut  knowing  that  he  could  Iot*c  nothing  hy  Ktting  the 
negotiation  take  it^  natural  course,  he  did  not  reply  till  the 
next  morning  after  the  army  had  l>een  put  in  motion  towanla 
Appomattox  Court  IIoujkj.  IIi«  answer,  dated  April  '.'th,  was 
aii  follows: 

"  (iF.NF.RAi., — Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  1  have  no  author- 
ity to  treat  on  the  subject  of  jn-ace ;  the  meeting  proposed  for  ten 
o'cK»ck  A.  it.  to-<lay  could  had  to  no  good.  I  will  state,  however,  (Jen- 
eral,  that  I  am  efjually  anxious  for  jK-ace  with  yourself,  ami  the  whole 
North  entertains  the  same  feeling.  The  terms  upon  which  jM-ace  can 
be  had  are  well  understood.  By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms 
fl.cy  will  hasten  that  i'  *  V  =irable  event,  save  thousands  of  human 
lives   and   hun<lrt>ds  of  i  -  of  projH-rty  not  jK-t  destroyed.     Sri- 

ously  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  may  be  settled  without  the  loss  of 
another  life,  I  subscribe  myself,"  &c. 

Lee  had  hy  this  time  discovered  that  an  emergency  *  had 

•  There  can  tw  no  doubt  in  history  that  General  Ix?e,  in  taking  his  army 
away  from  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  hail  decide<l,  in  his  own  mind,  upon 
the  hopelessness  of  the  war,  and  had  predetermine*!  its  surrender.     The  most 
=  •-'-:•-  -  ]'    if  of  this  is.  that  in  '       -  •->  at   there   was  no  onler  published 
_,:linK — a  thing  uni)r«  .  in  all  ilelitierate  and  strategic  re- 

treats— and  nothing  whatever  done  to  maintain  discipline.     The  meo  were 
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arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender  of  his  army,  and  receiving 
General  Grant's  letter  at  the  outposts,  he  replied  at  once : 

"  Geneual, — I  received  your  note  of  thi3  morning,  on  the  picket"- 
line,  whither  I  had  come  to  meet  you  and  ascertain  definitely  what 
terms  were  embraced  in  your  proposal  of  yesterday  with  reference  to 
the  surrender  of  this  army.  I  now  ask  an  interview  in  accordance  with 
the  oifer  contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday  for  that  purpose." 

General  Grant  was  in  the  meantime  pushing  on  towards 
the  head  of  the  army,  when  this  clear  and  unequivocal  de- 
mand for  a  meeting,  overtook  him ;  staying  his  horse  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"  General, — Your  note  of  this  date  is  but  this  moment  (11.50)  re- 
ceived. In  consequence  of  my  having  passed  from  the  Richmond  and 
Lynchburg  to  the  Farmville  and  Lynchburg  Road,  I  am,  at  this  w^ritiug, 
about  four  miles  west  of  Walter's  Church,  and  will  push  forward  to  the 
front  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  you.  Notice  sent  to  me  on  this  road, 
where  you  wish  the  interview  to  take  place,  will  meet  me." 

Hurrying  on  to  Appomattox  Court  House  he  stayed  the 
threatened  onset  of  Sheridan  and  Ord,  and  sent  word  to 
Meade  to  restrain   his  army  during   the  negotiations.     The 

not  animated  by  the  style  of  general  orders  usual  on  such  occasions.  They 
straggled  and  deserted  almost  at  will.  An  idea  ran  through  the  Virginia 
troops  that  with  the  abandonment  of  Richmond  the  war  was  hopeless,  and 
that  they  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  fight  outside  the  limits  of  their 
State.  Nothing  was  done  to  check  the  well-known  circulation  of  this  notion 
in  the  army.  The  Virginia  troops  dropped  off  to  their  homes  at  almost  every 
mile  of  the  route.  We  have  seen  that  Pickett  was  left  with  only  a  handful  of 
men.  Some  of  the  brigade  commanders  had  not  hesitated  to  advise  their  sol- 
diers that  the  war  was  virtually  over,  and  that  they  had  better  go  home  and 
"  make  crops." 

But  there  are  other  proofs,  besides  the  omission  of  the  measures  against 
straggling  usual  on  retreats,  that  General  Lee  had  foreseen  a  su-rrender  of  his 
army.  He  carried  off  from  Petersburg  and  Richmond  all  the  transportation 
of  his  army,  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  one  hundred  thousand  men,  certainly 
largely'  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  retreat.  The  excessive  number 
of  Virginia  troops  who  were  permitted  to  drop  out  of  the  ranks  and  return  to 
their  homes,  shows  very  well  that  there  was  no  firm  purpose  to  carry  the  war 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  State.  Prisoners  taken  on  the  retreat  invariably 
reported  that  the  army  was  soon  to  be  halted  for  a  surrender ;  and  General 
Custis  Lee,  when  captured,  is  alleged  to  have  made  the  same  revelation  of  his 
father's  designs. — "  Southern  History  of  the  War,"  pp.  507-8. 
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mcctinp  Ixitwccn  General  Grant  and  General  Loc  took  place 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  ^\  ihner  Mclx>an,  in  the  village  of  Appo- 
mattox Court  Ilou.-'e.  The  Chieftains  were  attended  hy  the 
nicnil>crs  of  their  staffs,  and  ])rocecded,  after  polite  preet- 
infT"^.  at  once  to  the  husincs?  which  had  brought  them  together, 
and  by  half-pa«t  three  o'clock  the  agreement  for  .-urrender  waa 
perfictcd.  The  deportment  of  the  Lieutenant-General  is  de- 
scribed by  Pollard,  the  rebel  historian,  in  the  following  words  : 

"  It  is  to  he  fairly  and  cheerfully  admitted  Uiat  General  Grant's  con- 
duct, with  re«i>ect  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Burrendcr,  exhibited 
pome  extraordinary  traita  of  niaf^nanimity.  He  bad  not  dramatized 
the  affair,  lie  had  cii  '  '  1  it  with  an  niurh  simjilicity  as  j»i-.sihle, 
aruided  '  sensation,'  an:  ,  .;  i  ovfrythiii);  that  might  wound  the  feel- 
ings or  imply  the  humiliation  of  a  ranqui.thed  foe.  Such  conduct  was 
nohU'.  Ikfore  the  surrender,  General  f  Jrant  had  expreaaed  to  his  own 
officers  his  intention  not  to  n^qnire  the  same  formalities  as  arc  required 
in  a  surrender  b«^tween  the  forces  of  two  foreign  nations  or  be]lij.'erent 
powers,  and  to  exact  no  conditions  for  the  mere  purjjoso  of  humiliation.'* 

The  Cf»nduct  of  the  entire  army  wai^  govenied  by  the  panic 
high  pcnpe  of  honor  and  propriety.  No  rein;!  fohlier  or  otli- 
rcr  WM  harnhly  addressed  or  unkindly  treated,  but  every- 
thing waa  done  that  generous  men  could  do  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings  and  supjily  their  wants.  When  the  surrender  was 
definitely  announced  the  ilifferent  divisions  and  brigades 
thrf>ughout  the  victorious  host  rent  the  air  with  deafening 
cheers  ;  men  and  ofTiccrs  went  wild  with  d«light.  The  war 
was  now  ended  !  The  citizen  s«»ldiery,  who-^^e  con.«tancy  and 
courage  had  so  long  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  Iiepul)lic 
were  finally  bles'K'd  with  a  triunijih  such  .as  few  armie.«  have 
ever  gained.  That  night  they  dreamed  of  home  and  friends, 
or  around  their  camp  fires,  with  hearts  too  full  for  sleep,  talked 
of  the  bright  future  which  now  seemed  assured  for  their 
country  and  themselves. 

The  terms  of  surrender  as  fixed  bv  General  Grant  are  set 

firth  in  the  following  letter,  dated  April  lUh,  and  addressed 

to  (ieneral  Lee: 

"  General. — In  acconlance  with  the  aubstance  of  my  letter  to  yon 
of  the  8th  instant,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
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Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit :  EoUri  of  all  officers 
and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer 
to  be  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officer  or  offi- 
cers as  you  may  designate.  The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles 
not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  until 
properly  exchanged,  and  each  company  or  regimental  commander  to  sign 
a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands.  The  arms,  artillery,  and 
public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  offi- 
cers appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace  the 
side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  the  private  horses,  or  baggage.  This 
done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe 
their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside." 

General  Lee  at  once  accepted  these  terms,  and  General 
Grant  appointed  Generals  Griffin  and  MacKenzie  to  remain 
with  their  commands  at  Appomattox  Court  House  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  returned  to  Burkesville  Junction,  where  they  could 
receive  supplies  by  rail.* 

General  Grant  did  not  yet  regard  his  labor  as  finished, 
though  Lee's  surrender  was  the  signal  for  the  surrender  of  all 
the  other  armed  forces  of  the  rebellion,  and  as  soon  as  the 
news  could  be  spread,  put  an  end  to  hostilities  throughout 
the  land. 

Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman  on  the  25th  of  April,  on 
the  same  terms  that  had  been  accorded  to  Lee ;  Cobb  sur- 
rendered to  Wilson  at  Macon  on  the  20tb  of  April ;  Dick 
Taylor,  at  Citronelle,  Ala.,  surrendered  to  Canby  on  the  4th 
of  May  ;  but  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi Department,  seemed  defiant  till  he  heard  of  Davis' 
capture,  and  the  movement  of  a  heavy  army  to  his  Depart- 
ment umler  Sheridan,  when  he  left  his  army  to  disband  itself; 
Buckner,  with  the  small  force  which  retained  its  organization, 
surrendered  on  the  26th  of  IMay. 

The  movement  of  Sheridan  with  a  large  and  well-appointed 
army  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  had  a  deeper  significance,  how- 
ever, than  could  be  attached  to  any  movement  against  the 
remnant  of  rebel  power  which  might  show  itself  in  Texas. 
General  Grant  had  long  looked  upon  the  French  invasion  of 

*  See  note,  page  425. 
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Mexico,  and  the  forced  establisiluncnt  of  the  Mexican  Eni])ire 
under  Maxiiniliiiu,  as  acts  of  open  hostility  a^'aiiist  the 
United  States,  by  the  avowed  alHea  of  the  slave-holders' 
rebellion,  and  therefore  regarded  the  French  aruiy,  then 
occupying  that  unfortunate  country,  as  the  next  objective 
airainst  which  the  ( iovirnuK'nt  should  direct  its  forces.  It 
is  due  to  the  Lieutenant-!  icneral  to  add  that  the  avowal  of 
this  well  known  <»pinion  on  his  part,  did  more  to  bring  about 
a  peaceable  solution  of  the  Mexican  (jueption  than  all  the 
arguments  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  supported  by  the  entire 
etrcngth  of  the  Mexican  |»eople. 

As  Boon  as  the  insurgent  forces  had  l)ccn  pamleil  and  sent 
to  their  houses,  Grant  collected  the  ditVerent  armies  at  con- 
venient places,  and,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  di.-banded  them  with  all  possible  despatch — and  that 
mighty  host  of  citizen  soldiery,  which,  under  his  leadership, 
l)ad  Wn  taught  every  secret  of  the  military  art,  now  re- 
turned t(»  the  purpuits  «»f  |>eace,  becoming  at  once  the  most 
quiet,  orderly,  law-abi<ling,  and  resj>cctable  mendicrs  of  so- 
ciety. When  Kuro|>ean  nations  can  thus  disband  their  huge 
standing  armies,  and  dej>cnd  for  the  safety  of  Government 
upon  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence,  of  their  people, 
a  happy  ci>och  will  have  dawned  upon  the  world. 

As  a  more  substantial  reward  for  his  extnu^rdinary  servi- 
ces than  collegiate  degrees  and  popular  ovations,  which  were 
bestowed  upon  him  in  profusion,  (irant  was  promoted  to  the 
full  grade  of  General  on  tlic  2oth  of  July,  IbGO. 
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GRANT  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  AD  INTERIM  —  HIS  PREVIOUS  COURSE 
OX  RECONSTRUCTION  —  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  —  THE 
RECONSTRUCTION  ACTS — SELECTION  OF  THE  FIVE  COMMANDERS  — 
HIS  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THEM — HIS  RELUCTANCE  TO  TAKE  THE  WAR 
OFFICE — HIS  MOTIVES  FOR  ACCEPTING  IT — JOHNSON'S  DISSIMULA- 
TION—  CONDITION  OF  THE  SOUTH  —  REMOVAL  OF  SHERIDAN — 
grant's  PROTEST — REMOVAL  OF  SICKLES  AND  POPE — DIFFICULTIES 
OF  grant's  POSITION — HIS  GREAT  LABORS  AND  CONCILIATORY 
SPIRIT — SUCCESS  OF  HIS  ADMINISTRATION — RETRENCHMENT  AND 
REFORM  IN  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT — GREAT  REDUCTION  OF  EX- 
PENDITURES—  COMMENDATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT — THE  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OF  GRANT  AS  SECRETARY. 

Ox  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  General  Grant  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  This  being  the  first  civil  office 
he  ever  held,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  manner  m 
which  he  discharged  its  duties. 

Throughout  the  fifteen  months  that  had  intervened  since 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces,  he  had  been  desirous 
of  seeing  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  a  just,  liberal  and 
safe  basis.  He  had  not  been  required  to  devise  or  propose  a 
plan  of  reconstruction,  that  task  being  confided  to  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Departments.  As  head  of  the  army, 
he  had  stood  ready  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  any  plan 
which  they  might  agree  upon. 

When  Congress  presented  to  the  States,  for  their  ratifica- 
tion, the  Constitutional  Amendment,  commonly  known  as 
Article  XIV.,  he  saw  that  it  opened  a  way  through  which 
the  South  might,  at  an  early  day,  emerge  from  its  anomalous 
and  irksome  position,  and  resume  the  exclusive  control  of  its 
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aflTairs.  Acting  upon  the  pruniptings  of  unwise  counsels,  the 
Southern  States  repudiated  this  luagnaninious  plan  bv  reject- 
ting  the  amendment ;  and  thereupon,  Congress,  after  mature 
con^ideration,  parsed  the  recon^t^uction  acts  of  March,  l.S»;7. 

These  acts  imposed  upon  (irant  as  Commander-in-Chief 
many  wei<;hty  and  delicate  duties.  The  five  military  com- 
manders of  the  several  districts  provided  for  by  these  acts, 
were  selected  by  the  joint  advice  of  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  the  (ieneral-in-Chief.  The  selection  waa 
dceme<l  eminently  wise,  nuid  the  assignment  to  the  respective 
districts  highly  judicious.  In  his  original  instructions  to  the 
district  conimanders,  and  in  his  subsequent  correspondence 
with  them,  (Jrant,  while  impres.-ing  thnn  with  the  idea  that 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  were  to  l>e  the  gui<le  of  their 
conduct,  counseled  moderation  and  forbearance  towards  the 
peoplo  of  the  South.  From  the  time  of  the  purren<h'r  down 
through  t)»e  entire  period  under  consideration,  his  official  in- 
tercourse with  the  Southern  p(»pulation  of  all  classes  was  that 
of  an  urbane  magistrate  rather  than  a  soldier  clothecl  with 
supreme  powers;  an«l  no  man  below  the  I*ot<»njac  and  the 
Ohio  can  justly  say  that  he  has  ever  felt  the  undue  pressure 
of  his  mailed  hand. 

(ienenil  (Jrant  had  not  sought  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War  (i<1  tntrrim,  and  he  took  the  post  with  great  reluctance. 
He  did  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  tin;  l)e- 
partment  at  that  juncture,  having,  to  use  his  own  language 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Stanton,  full  confidence  in  "the  zeal, 
patriotism,  firmness  and  ability"  wherewith  that  gentleman 
had  discharged  its  duties.  lie  had  privately  remonstrated 
with  the  IVe.-ident  against  the  change,  and  he  finally  lo<lgeJ 
with  him  an  earnest  written  protest  against  it. 

He  feared  that  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton,  at  that 
critical  stage  in  the  reconstruction  measures,  would  operate 
injuriously  in  the  South,  encouraging  opposition  to  a  j)lan  of 
restoration,  which,  in  its  essential  features,  he  deemed  inevi- 
table, inspiring  hopes  that  it  could  Ix?  broken  down,  inflaming 
the  smouldering  emlx^rs  of  rebellion,  and  disheartening  those 
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Southern  citizens  who  were  laboring  in  good  faith  to  carry  It 
into  effect.  He  regarded  the  suspension  as  inopportune  so 
soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  when  no  new  rea- 
sons to  justify  It  had  since  arisen.  "  It  is,"  said  Grant  in  his 
protest,  "  but  a  short  time  since  the  Senate  was  in  session, 
and  why  not  then  have  asked  for  his  removal  if  it  was 
desired  ? "  He  deprecated  It  because  It  would  widen  the 
existing  breach  between  the  President  and  Congress,  at  a 
period  when  It  was  especially  Important  that  all  branches  of 
the  Government  should  harmoniously  co-operate  in  the  deli- 
cate work  of  restoring  the  Union. 

General  Grant  was  averse  to  taking  the  position  himself 
because  It  would  throw  upon  him  the  burdens  of  two  Im- 
portant offices,  when  he  was  already  heavily  laden  with  the 
cares  of  one  of  them  ;  and  he  felt  that  every  thing  he  could 
do  In  aid  of  the  work  of  reconstruction,  he  could  as  well 
perform  In  his  sole  capacity  of  General-in-Chief.  But  the 
President  thrust  the  office  upon  him,  and  Grant  has  since 
avowed,  that  inasmuch  as  the  suspension  of  Stanton  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  he  took  the  place  rather  than  that  it 
should  fall  Into  the  hands  of  some  supple  or  unpatriotic 
person.  If  Grant's  motives  In  accepting  It  did  not  comport 
with  the  President's  Intentions  In  conferring  It,  this  is  not 
discreditable  to  Grant,  however  it  may  affect  the  President. 
If,  as  the  sequel  proves,  Mr.  Johnson  had  sinister  ends  in 
view  in  these  proceedings,  and  hoped  ultimately  to  mould 
Grant  to  his  purposes,  or  In  some  way  use  him  In  attaining 
those  ends,  his  failure  only  reflects  the  more  honor  upon 
Grant,  while  It  leaves  Johnson  In  the  unenviable  predica- 
ment of  a  baffled  seducer,  who  had  the  will  but  lacked  the 
honor  to 'accomplish  his  evil  designs. 

Grant  held  the  post  of  AVar  Secretary  five  months,  per- 
formln"-  at  the  same  timg  the  duties  of  General-In-Chlef.  He 
took  the  office  at  a  period  of  great  embarrassment.  The  diffi- 
culties that  beset  his  administration  from  the  opening  to  the 
close,  were  constant  and  harassing.  Sharp  collisions  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress,  which  had  been  increasing 
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in  a-sperity  for  more  tlian  a  twelve-month,  had  kindled  a  spirit 
of  InHainod  hostility  to  the  Federal  (iovcrnnient  in  the  iive 
military  distriets,  which,  in  many  localities,  had  risen  almr)st 
to  the  heiijht  of  insurrection,  in  some  iiad  broken  out  in 
actual  violence,  while  in  New  Orleans  there  had  been  a  pro- 
fuse fhccldinj^  of  blood.  Ilustility  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent towards  three  of  the  «listrict  commanders,  serious  when 
(irant  tfK»k  the  office,  increased  in  intensity  till  dohnson 
finally  dismissed  them  from  their  posts. 

Five  days  after  (irant  entered  the  I^epartment,  (leneral 
Sheridan,  who  had  manaijed  his  turbulent  district  with  mar- 
velous skill,  was,  a;^ainst  (irant's  protest,  removed  from 
command,  throwing  the  district  int<»  confusion,  an<l  heapin*^ 
unexpected  troubles  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  (ieneral-in- 
(hief.  As  this  protest  exhibits  a  warmth  of  sentiment  not 
usually  attributable  to  its  auth(»r,  we  for  that  reason,  as  well 
as  l>ccau«c  of  the  important  character  of  the  dociunent,  copv 
its  main  parajjraphs.  It  i>.  addressed  to  the  President,  and 
bears  date  Aupust  1,  1"'  7.  After  objecting  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  Mr.  Stanton,  Ciencral  (irant  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  i)n  tho  Hiihjert  of  the  removal  of  the  vcrr  ablo  commander  of  the 
fifth  military  «li»trict,  let  me  aHk  you  to  cormifler  the  effect  it  would 
hnve  upon  the  public  He  la  uuivenwilly  and  deservedly  beloved  by 
the  people  who  sustained  this  Government  through  its  trialn,  and 
feared  by  those  who  would  still  be  enemies  of  the  (iovemment  It 
fell  to  the  1'  •  *■  'it  few  men  to  do  as  much  against  nn  anntd  enemy 
ns  (Jeneral  --  n  did  during  the  rebellion,  and  it  is  within  the  scof)e 

of  the  ability  of  but  few  in  this  or  other  country  to  do  what  he  has. 
His  civil  administration  has  given  equal  satisfaction.  He  has  had  dif- 
f  '•  -  to  Contend  with  which  no  other  dii^trict  rommanrlcr  lias  en- 
'  r.-d.     Almost  if  not  quite  from  the  d.iv  he  was  appointed  district 

commander  to  the  present  time,  the  press  has  given  out  that  he  was  to 
be  removed;  that  tho  administration  was  dissatisfied  with  him.  etc. 
This  has  emboldened  the  npjifinents  to  the  laws  of  Congress  within  his 
command  t"  ..'■•..•  him  in  every  way  in  their  power,  and  htie  '--'-•  d 
necessary  n.  which  otherwise  might  never  have  Wen  ip  ; y. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say,  as  a  friend  desiring  peace  and  quiet,  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country.  North  and  South,  that  it  is  in  my  opinion 
more  than  the  loyal  people  of  this  country  (I  mean  those  who  supported 
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the  Government  during  the  grent  rebellion)  will  quietly  sumbit  to,  to 
see  the  very  man  of  all  others  whom  they  have  expressed  confidence  in 
removed." 

Eegardless  of  these  protestations,  Johnson  issued  the  order 
for  the  removal  of  Sheridan  on  the  17th  of  August.  On 
the  same  day,  before  the  order  was  past  recall,  Grant,  in  his 
double  capacity  of  General  and  Secretary,  addressed  an  elo- 
quent letter  to  the  President,  hoping  to  stay  his  hand,  assuring 
him  that  there  were  "  military  reasons,  pecuniary  reasons, 
and  above  all,  patriotic  reasons,  why  this  should  not  be  insisted 
upon  ; "  and  reminding  him,  that  "  General  Sheridan  had 
performed  his  civil  duties  faithfully  and  intelligently ; "  and 
warning  him  that  "  his  removal  will  only  be  regarded  as  an 
effort  to  defeat  the  laws  of  Congress.  It  will  be  interpreted 
by  the  unreconstructed  element  in  the  South,  those  who  did 
all  they  could  to  break  up  this  Government  by  arms,  and  now 
wish  to  be  the  only  element  consulted  as  to  the  method  of 
restoring  order,  as  a  triumph.  It  will  embolden  them  to 
renewed  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  loyal  masses,  believing 
that  they  have  the  Executive  with  them."  But  all  was  in 
vain.  The  hero  of  Winchester  was  sacrificed.  Ten  days 
afterwards,  General  Sickles,  who  had  so  wisely  conducted 
affairs  in  the  Second  District,  composed  of  the  Carolinas,  as 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  all  classes  of 
their  population,  was  also  removed  against  the  earnest  wishes 
of  Grant,  thus  increasing  his  anxieties  and  cares,  and  causing 
unusual  disquietude  in  that  important  district.  Ultimately 
General  Pope,  who  had  shown  rare  judgment  in  managing 
the  great  department  of  which  Georgia  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber, was  removed,  disarranging  his  well  matured  plans  for 
hastenini?  forward  reconstruction  in  that  State  and  in  Ala- 
bama. 

For  the  removal  of  these  three  distinguished  commanders, 
scarcely  a  specious  pretext  was  offered  by  the  President. 
Certainly  no  solid  reason  was  ever  given  for  dealing  such 
wanton  blows  over  the  head  of  Grant  at  his  trustworthy 
subordinates.     Under  the  circumstances   in    which    he  was 
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then  placed,  the  South  trcinblinj^  on  the  verge  of  anarchy, 
it  was  lianlly  Ic^s  embarra-^s^in}^  to  (lc[)rivc  him  of  the  sa;^a- 
cious  juilirmcnt  and  ripe  cxporiincc  of  tlic.-^c  three  officers  than 
it  would  have  l»cen  to  have  taken  Sherman  and  McPheryou 
from  him  at  Vick^burg,  and  Meade,  Sedgwick  and  Hancock 
at  the  WildcrnefP,  and  Sheridan  at  Five  Forks,  liut  he 
bore  thcHC  more  than  in.-^ults  with  his  proverbial  eijuanimity, 
and  zealously  co-o|)crate»l  with  the  buccessors  of  his  tried 
Generals  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  restoring  the  Union. 

AN' hen  (Jcncral  Grant  entered  the  War  OlHce,  the  recon- 
struction acts  aa  they  had  l>ecn  modified  at  the  session  of 
Congress  in  July,  were  just  going  into  active  operation  in  all 
the  districts.  The  registration  of  votes,  the  calling  of  State 
conventions  to  fraiue  constitutions  and  itther  preliniinary 
steps  towards  restoring  the  South  to  its  former  relati<»n  to 
the  L'nion,  were  being  initiated.  This  daily  denuuuled  from 
him  as  Secretary  of  War  and  General-in-Chief,  expositions 
and  applications  of  unprecedented  and  not  always  lucid 
statutes,  necessitating  the  solution  of  contplicated  problems 
wliieh  involved  contlicts  of  juri.-diclion  between  the  military 
and  the  magistracy,  collisions  between  antagonistic  and  rival 
classes  of  the  jKrople,  the  removal  from  office  of  governors, 
judges,  and  custotlians  of  public  money,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  incuml>ent8  to  supply  the  vacancies,  and,  indeed,  all 
conceivabh"  (juestions  of  right  and  of  ]»olicy  that  couhl  arise 
in  ten  ineh<iate  States,  smarting  under  humiliation,  whelmed 
in  povertv,  two-thirds  of  whoH-  populace  were  inflamed  with 
p.assion  and  prone  to  disorder,  while  the  other  third,  though 
peacefully  disposed,  was  stecj>cd  in  ignorance  and  couhl  exert 
but  little  influence  u|M)n  public  affiiirs.  To  evoke  or«lcr,  con- 
tentment and  prosj>erity  out  of  this  civil,  social  and  financial 
chaos,  and  to  construct  a  solid  political  edifice  out  of  the 
debri*  of  the  shattered  Confederacy  was  the  task  committed 
to  Grant  and  his  sul>ordinate  commanders. 

The  execution  of  this  task  would  have  been  to  the  last 
degree  difficult,  even  if  Grant  had  been  sustained  by  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  the  great  branches  of  the  Gov- 
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ernmcnt,  and  encouraged  by  the  united  loyal  sentiment  of  the 
counti-y.  But  instead  of  this,  Congress  and  the  President 
were  at  open  war,  and  each  was  jealously  watching  him.  A 
large  part  of  the  Republican  press  was  sharply  criticising  him 
for  having  accepted  the  War  Department,  while  the  Demo- 
cratic journals  were  either  insidiously  flitttering  him  in  the 
hope  of  drawing  him  into  the  quarrel  between  the  Executive 
and  Congress,  or  coldly  waiting  to  see  whether  he  would  prove 
to  be  a  "  radical "  or  a  "  copperhead,"  and  not  seeming  to 
care  which  he  might  turn  out  to  be.  Mr.  Johnson,  too, 
aided  by  wily  members  of  his  Cabinet,  was  on  the  alert  to 
entangle  him  in  the  toils  so  that  he  might,  through  him, 
carry  out  the  sinister  purposes  which  had  inspired  the  sus- 
pension of  Stanton  and  his  appointment. 

Thus  sorely  tried,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  expect 
that  his  administration  would,  at  the  least,  have  been  marred 
by  numerous  and  serious  blunders ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
surprising  if  he  had  made  utter  shipwreck  of  his  department 
and  of  his  own  fame.  But  the  dispassionate  pen  of  history 
will  record  that  in  the  face  of  these  severe  provocations,  and 
in  spite  of  these  harassing  difficulties,  he  bore  himself  with 
exemplary  caution,  patience  and  urbanity,  and  performed  his 
high  duties  with  extraordinary  ability,  vigor  and  success. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  during  these  five  eventful  months,  he 
filled  both  his  offices  up  to  the  measure  of  the  expectations  of 
his  most  sanguine  friends. 

The  correspondence  and  documents  emanating  from  the 
"War  Department  while  under  General  Grant's  charge,  many 
of  them  of  great  importance  and  marked  ability,  would  alone 
fill  volumes.  It  was  one  of  the  busiest  periods  of  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life.  In  tracing  his  course  while  in  the 
War  Office,  we  must  necessarily  refrain  from  going  into  de- 
tails, and  be  content  with  viewing  the  subject  in  its  general 
aspects.  Nor  need  we  do  otherwise  ;  for  his  words  and  deeds 
while  officiating  in  this  capacity  are  familiar  to  his  country- 
men.    TurnlnsT   our    attention    from    the    higher    duties    we 

have  been  contemplating,  and  scanning  the   minor  measures 
25 
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thnt  (lIstingul.<heJ  his  administration,  \vc  find  him  in^titut- 
in"  pcarchinu  and  salutary  reforms  in  all  branches  of  tlic 
Department. 

In  liis  annual  report  as  Secretary  ad  i/iteritn,  he  says : 
"  Ketrenchment  was  the  first  .«ulijcct  to  attract  my  attention." 
To  the  solid  value  of  his  services  in  this  particular,  as  well 
as  to  the  useful  reforms  he  intnMluced  during  his  brief  term 
of  office,  the  President,  no  partial  witness,  l>ears  ample  testi- 
mony. Mr.  .Iohn.«on,  in  his  mca^age  to  the  Senate,  giving 
reasons  for  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton,  says,  speaking  of 
firant :  "  Salutary  reforms  have  l>een  introduced  by  the 
Secretary  ad  intrrim,  an<l  great  reductions  of  expenses  have 
been  affected  under  his  administration  of  the  War  Dejiart- 
ment,  to  the  savinj;  of  millions  to  the  Treasury. " 

Bv  his  direction  while  Secretary  of  War  ad  Inirrim,  tlie 
duties  of  the  Bureaus  of  Kelxd  Archives  and  of  exchange  f»f 
prisoners,  were  transferred  to  the  Adjutant-rJenerars  Otfice, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  services  of  a  great  number  of  (tHicers 
and  clerks.  lie  reduced  the  number  of  agents  and  subordi- 
nates in  the  Frccdmcn's  Bureau  antl  largely  curtailed  its  ex- 
penses ;  closed  useless  hospitals  and  dis|>ensaries ;  discontinued 
a  long  li.Ht  of  su|>ornuou»  mustering  and  disbursing  offices,  dis- 
charirins  their  numerous  incuml)ent8  and  attendants,  and  thus 
stoi)ping  the  needless  expenditure  of  considerable  sums.  lie 
8<ild  surplus  animals,  ambulances,  wagons,  etc.,  to  the  amount 
of'f  '  "  "";  and  sujterfluous  and  u  '  -fores  and  war  material 
of  variuus  kinds,  amounting  to  ir-"","'.")  ;  and  one  thousand 
temporary  buildings  u.-^cd  by  quartermasters,  for  the  sum  of 
$112,OU0.  lie  onlered  the  chief  quartermasters  through- 
out the  country  to  make  every  practicable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  employes  on  duty  under  their  direction. 

The  result  was,  that  in  a  short  time  the  monthly  expenses 
of  that  I>»jiartment,  arising  from  the  hire  of  civilian-,  had 
Wen  reduced  by  8407,O»i.'),  making  an  annual  saving  in  this 
item  alone  of  nearly  •*o,000,000.  Besides  the  class  of  employes 
just  mentioned,  the  numl>ers  of  mechanics,  laborers,  and 
others,  in  various  branches  of  the  service,  were  so  reduced 
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that  the  monthly  expenditures  in  this  particular  were  cur- 
tailed full  $100,000,  making  an  annual  saving  of  more  than 
$1,200,000.  He  caused  many  unnecessary  commissaries  of 
volunteers  to  be  mustered  out,  reduced  the  number  of  pay- 
masters, and  greatly  curtailed  the  cost  of  transport  for  men 
and  munitions  of  war  in  the  Western  States  and  territories 
where  Indian  hostilities  were  then  prevailing.  He  recom- 
mended the  sale  of  four  small  arsenals  and  two  or  three 
armories,  they,  in  his  opinion,  not  being  needed  for  the  ser- 
vice. He  stopped  the  manufacture  of  large  guns,  then  going 
on  at  great  expense,  until  their  efficiency  could  be  more 
thoroughly  tested.  He  warmly  seconded  all  the  suggestions 
of  the  heads  of  Bureaus  which  aimed  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
tures of  their  several  branches  of  the  service,  and  secure 
greater  efficiency  and  a  more  rigid  accountability  among 
their  subordinates  and  agents.  In  a  word,  he  instituted  or 
recommended  economy  and  retrenchment,  the  reformation  of 
abuses,  and  measures  tending  to  produce  greater  vigor,  closer 
scrutiny,  and  a  keener  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  Adjutant 
General's  office,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  Inspector  Gene- 
ral's office,  the  Quartermaster's,  Commissary,  Pay,  Engineer 
and  Ordnance  Bureaus,  and  in  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

In  his  annual  report  he  bestows  commendation  upon  his 
associates  and  subordinates  with  the  same  liberal  and  gener- 
ous  hand  that  characterized  his  reports  of  army  operations 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  Speaking  of  the  com- 
manders in  the  Southern  States,  he  says  :  "  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  that  the  commanders  of  the  five  military  districts  have 
executed  their  difficult  trusts  faithfully,  and  without  bias 
from  any  judgment  of  their  own  as  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
the  law  they  were  executing."  Like  everything  from  his 
pen,  this  report  is  plain  and  concise,  wisely  selecting  and 
appropriately  arranging  its  materials,  and  exhibiting  much 
valuable  information  in  a  style  at  once  compact  and  luminous. 


CII  \  I'TKK     XXXVII. 

CONTROVEB8V  IIKTWKKN  PKEHIDENT  J0IIX80N  AND  OIIANT — TENCREOF 
OrnCE  ACT — JOHNSON   TKKATS    IT  Ah   VAL1I> TIIK.hKXAIE  KKHSK8 

TO  ooNcrn  in   his  srM'UNsioN  ok  stanton — joiix>o.n'»  i»ri-i.ic- 

ITY — grant's  interviews  WITH  UIM  —  HIS  ALLEGED  PROMISE — 
HIS     DENIAL    or     IT— QUESTION    OF     VKRACITV    IIETWEEN    THEM  — 

Johnson's    witnesses — their    character  —  their    tkstimony 

—  IIUOWNINO'S    statement — HE    STSTAINS   GRANT — JOHNSON    AIMS 

to  CONTROL    THE  WAR    l>KrARTMKXT — HIS  CNLAWKCL    I'LKI'OSKS 

GRANT  EXPLODES  Till  PLOT  AM>  AVERTS  THE  DANGER— HIS  CON- 
DUCT AFTER  HE  LEKT  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT— THE  SUCCESS  OF 
RECONSTRfCTtoN  I.ARr.EI.Y  DUE  TO  GRANT— HIS  rofUSE  RESPECT- 
ING THE  IMI-EACIIMENT  oK  JOHNSON  — HIS  NOMINATION  FOR  THE 
FRESIDENCT  BT  TUB  TWO  CHICAGO  CONVKSTIONS — niS  POLITICAL 
POSITION. 

Aftkk  the  n-ssomhiinfj  of  ronprc8.«,  the  President,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  iMtlT,  sent  to  the  Senate  a  message  contain- 
in"  his  rciusons  for  the  sustM^nsion  of  Mr.  Stanton.  This  was 
an  admission  that  the  »us|)ension  was  efTectcd  under  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act.  ( )therwise,  why  submit  this  message  to  the 
Senate?  It  afterwards  transpired  that  on  the  14th  of  August 
the  President  addressed  an  official  c«immunioation  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  informing  him  that  he  had,  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  suspended  Mr.  Stant«»n  and  appointed  (Jeneral 
Grant  in  his  place.  Mr.  Johnson  further  recognized  its  bind- 
ing force  by  making  removals  and  aj»pointments  in  accordance 
with  its  provisic.ns  :  and  his  Cabinet  acted  under  it  by  so 
changing  the  forni-  "f  commissions  of  officers  a.s  to  meet  ita 
requirements. 

In  this  act,  therefore,  Johnson  ptoo<l  committed  when  he 
entered  upon  his  controversy  with  Grant  in  January ;  and  in 
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any  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  that  controversy,  he  cannot  be 
allowed  to  change  his  ground.  In  regard  to  this  act,  Grant's 
position  has  always  been,  that  like  all  other  laws  imposing 
duties  upon  him,  he  must  obey  it  till  some  competent  tribunal 
declares  it  invalid  and  releases  him  from  his  obligations. 

The  Senate,  on  the  14th  of  January,  after  considering  the 
reasons  of  the  President  for  the  suspension  of  Stanton,  re- 
fused to  concur  therein,  and  thereupon  immediately  notified 
Johnson,  Stanton  and  Grant  of  their  decision.  By  the  terms 
of  the  law.  Grant's  duties  as  Secretary  ad  interim  then  in- 
stantly ceased,  and  the  functions  of  the  office  devolved  upon 
Stanton;  and  any  person  thereafter  attempting  to  prevent 
his  exercise  of  them  incurred  the  penalties  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment imposed  by  the  law. 

Subsequent  events  have  proved  that  Johnson,  In  the  sus- 
pension of  Stanton,  Intended  to  keep  him  out  of  the  War 
OflSce  permanently,  in  spite  of  the  law  and  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  obtain  the  control  of  the  Department  for  ulterior  objects. 
His  purpose  was  fixed.  Ills  mode  of  accomplishing  it  was 
sinister.  He  sought  his  ends  by  hypocrisy  and  double-deal- 
ing. Pretending  to  yield  to  the  requirements  of  the  act,  he 
practically  disregarded  it.  Professing  to  respect  the  author- 
ity of  the  Senate,  he  meant  to  defy  it. 

Though  one  of  the  agencies  through  which  he  hoped  to 
attain  his  ends  was  the  temporary  Installment  of  Grant  in 
Stanton's  place,  he  never  dreamed,  confident  and  presuming 
as  he  is,  that  he  could  secure  his  aid  in  an  Illegal  seizure 
of  the  Department.  He  only  aimed  to  keep  him  there  till 
his  plans  were  matured  for  thrusting  some  pliant  tool  into  the 
oflfice.  So  long  as  Grant  remained,  one  point  was  gained — 
Stanton  w^as  out.  If,  under  some  plausible  pretext,  he  could 
induce  him  to  stay  after  the  Senate  had  acted  adversely,  he 
could  gain  the  next  point  by  carrying  on  his  contest  with  the 
Senate  under  the  shadow  of  his  popular  and  powerful  name. 

Up  to  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Grant,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed In  his  multifarious  duties,  had  not  detected  his  devious 
designs.     Grant  probably  believed  the  Senate  would  regard 
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the  Tenure  Act  as  valid.  "Whether  they  wouhl  refuse  to  con- 
cur in  the  reasons'  for  Stanton's  8U?jHn!»ion  w:u»  not  t»o  certain. 
On  Thursday,  the  I'th  of  January,  (Jrant  had  an  interview 
on  this  general  ful'jtct  with  .lohn.-on.  He  had  not  then 
critically  examined  this  art :  for,  In-ing  constantly  enpaiied 
in  8tudving  laws  with  whose  execution  he  was  .Bpeoially 
char"cd,  he  hatl  no  leisure  to  examine  those  with  whose  exe- 
cution  he  had  nothini;  to  do.  So  in  this  interview  he  did  not 
comhat  but  rather  a.-sented  to  the  President's  interpretation, 
to  the  ctFect  that  he  mi^ht  legally  retain  the  War  Office, 
even  if  the  Senate  til>«>uld  fail  to  concur  in  the  reasons  for 
Stanton's  susjK-nsion,  ancl  thus  K-nd  l>im  to  the  courts  for 
redress  :  hut  he  told  the  President  he  would  examine  the  law 
and  inform  him  if  he  changed  hi?  views. 

On  Saturdav,  the  11th  of  January,  having  in  the  mean- 
time carefullv  read  the  law,  he  again  met  Johnson,  and  then 
distinctly  informed  him  that,  according  to  its  provisions,  if 
the  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  suspension,  Stanton's  right 
to  resume  the  office  was  fixe»l,  ami  his  own  powers  ceased  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  Senate's  »»o  deciding,  he  should 
retire.  What  did  Johnson  do?  Grant  had  fulfilled  his 
promise  hy  notifying  him  of  his  views  and  intentions.  John- 
win  then  ha«l  the  matter  in  his  own  hands.  If  he  wi.-hed  fur 
a  conspirator  in  the  War  Department,  who  w<juld  defy  the 
Senate,  resist  the  law,  an<l  drive  Stanton  to  the  courts,  he 
couhl  have  removed  (irant  and  installed  a  servitor  in  his 
place.  Hut,  as  is  the  wont  of  a  man  offensively  self-confident 
ami  prone  to  contention,  instead  o(  accepting  the  circum- 
stances, he  un<lert(Ktk  to  c«»mbat  Cirant's  construction  of  the 
law,  even  generou-ly  (•ff'cring,  in  case  he  was  mistaken,  to  go 
to  jail  in  (irant's  stea<l  if  he  would  only  set  the  law  at  defi- 
ance! After  much  arjrunient  hv  the  President  in  favor  of 
his  interpretation  of  the  act,  they  separated  with  some  vague 
i«lea  of  meeting  again  on  Monday. 

Mr.  John.oon  subsequently  assertol,  that  on  this  occasirin, 
Orant  promised  that  he  would  either  resign  the  War  Office 
or  remain  and   resist   the    reinstatement    of  Stanton.      This 
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statement  Grant  explicitly,  and  under  his  own  hand,  denied. 
In  his  letter  to  Johnson,  of  January  28th,  he  says :  "  I  made 
no  such  promise."  And  here  the  question  of  veracity  be-' 
tween  them  arises. 

On  such  an  issue  the  unprejudiced  public  will  take,  and 
have  taken,  but  one  side.  According  to  the  experience  of 
hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizens,  Johnson  is  a  frequent  violator 
of  hid  plighted  word.  He  calls  these  verbal  infelicities  "  mis- 
understandings." Using  plainer  language,  the  people  call 
them  falsehoods.  The  probabilities  of  the  case  are  all  in 
favor  of  Grant  and  aijainst  Johnson.  Grant  has  ever  been 
scrupulously  obedient  to  law.  He  is  the  soul  of  honor,  and 
never  forfeits  his  word.  He  had  protested  earnestly  against 
the  suspension  of  Stanton,  and  had  shown  extreme  reluctance 
to  take  the  War  Department.  Is  it  to  be  credited  for  a 
moment  that  he  would  deliberately  violate  the  Tenure  Act, 
incur  its  penalties,  defy  the  Senate,  become  the  subject  of  a 
wrangle  in  the  courts,  and  cover  himself  with  disgrace,  solely 
to  keep  Stanton  out  of  an  office  which  belonged  to  him,  and 
retain  possession  of  a  place  which  he  was  reluctant  to  hold  ? 

To  the  point  in  controversy  the  President  cited  witnesses ; 
not  however  be  it  noted,  as  to  what  was  said  at  the  interview 
between  him  and  Grant  on  Saturday,  when,  as  Johnson  had 
asserted,  this  promise  was  made ;  but,  as  to  certain  alleged 
conversations  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
in  regard  to  what  had  been  said  by  Grant  on  Saturday — a 
very  important  distinction  in  respect  to  the  subject-matter 
inquired  into;  while  the  testimony  (it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,)  is  of  a  species  which  courts  of  Justice  and  the 
general  experience  of  mankind,  have  always  viewed  with 
great  distrust  and  suspicion,  so  liable  are  such  conversations 
to  be  misunderstood  or  misrecollected,  or  misinterpreted,  or 
misrepresented. 

The  place  where  these  conversations  of  Tuesday  occurred, 
was  in  a  Cabinet  council  at  the  Executive  Mansion.  AVhy 
was  Grant  Invited  thither  ?  He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  as  the  President  well  knew,  for  he  had  informed  him 
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that,  in  cr»npcqucnce  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  he  liad  withdrawn  from  the  War  Dcj)artnicnt. 
AV:is  he  invited  into  the  presence  of  Johnson  and  his  coun- 
pelli»rs  and  allies,  that  they  niif;ht  "cntanj^le  liini  in  his  talk?" 
And  these  counsellors  and  allies  —  we  will  not  call  them 
co-conspirators — arc  the  witnesses  %vhoni  he  sumnumcd  to 
sustain  his  version  of  what  was  said  by  Grant  at  this  pre- 
arranj^ed  Cabinet  council. 

When  these  witnesses  wore  called  to  testify,  the  President's 
case  wa«  involve*!  in  this  dilcnnna.  Without  consultation 
with  the  more  nuMlerate  memlKTs  of  the  Cabinet,  Johnson 
had  ostcntatiouslv  proclaimc*!  to  the  country,  throuirh  certain 
jnurnals,  not  only  this  allcjjed  promise  (»f  (irant,  but  al^o  his 
version  of  the  conversations  in  the  Cabinet  meetintr,  in^i^tinj; 
that  the  meml>ers  of  the  Cabinet  concurred  with  him  in 
regard  to  what  had  taken  jdace  in  their  presence;  and  these 
statements  were  made  in  laiijjuajze  verv  bitter  and  ofli-nsivc 
towanls  (irant.  When  Clrant,  by  his  denial,  raised  the  issue 
of  veracity,  J<ihngon  imperiously  dcnianded  the  support  of 
his  Cabinet,  whom  he  ha<l  alremly  Cf»mmitted  to  his  siile  of 
the  controversy.  Their  position  was  embarrnssinp  ;  but  hes- 
itation was  ruin.  For  his  counsellors  to  have  pone  back  on 
him  then,  would  have  provoked  his  ire  and  ruptured  his  Cal>- 
inet :  and  the  House  of  Iteprcsentatives  which  they  had  with 
much  difTlcultv  kept  at  bav  for  many  months,  would  have 
entered  the  breach  with  articles  of  impeaehment  a^rainst  the 
President.  Therefore,  to  save  their  Chief,  upon  wlumi  their 
official  existence  depended,  and  who  would  have  sacrificed 
thorn  on  the  instant  had  they  faltered,  it  l>ehoved  them  to 
sustain  him  with  the  best  endorsement  which  their  tlender 
materials  afforded. 

And  what  does  their  testimony,  piven  under  these  circum- 
stances, amount  to  ?  Messrs.  Welles,  Kandall  and  McCulloch 
merely  echo  the  Prewdent's  statements,  to  which  he  had  jtre- 
viously  committed  himself  and  them  l)efore  the  country.  By 
rcfraininjr  from  all  tletails  of  the  conversations  of  Tuesday, 
and   by   merely   giving    the    President  "  an    endorsement   in 
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blank,"  they  consign  themselves  to  that  class  which  the 
courts  call "  willing  witnesses,"  whose  testimony  is  contempt- 
uously dismissed  as  not  entitled  to  the  weight  of  a  feather. 

Mr.  Browning,  while  evidently  anxious  to  support  the 
President,  gobs  into  detail ;  and  he  effectually  disposes  of 
the  case  on  the  only  material  issue  involved.  General  Grant, 
in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  January  28th,  had  denied 
giving  a  promise  to  resign  if  he  concluded  not  to  resist  the 
reinstatement  of  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Browning,  in  reciting 
what  Grant  said  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Tuesday,  says, 
Grant  on  that  occasion  stated,  that  on  examining  the  Tenure 
Act  "  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Senate  should 
refuse  to  concur  in  the  suspension,  Mr.  Stanton  would  thereby 
be  reinstated,  and  that  he.  Grant,  could  not  continue  there- 
after to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  without  subject- 
ing himself  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  that  he  came  over 
on  Saturday  to  inform  the  President  of  this  change  in  his 
views,  and  did  so  inform  him.'^  This  contradicts  the  Presi- 
dent's assertions,  verifies  the  statements  of  Grant,  and  settles 
the  question  of  veracity  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  Seward  does  not  essentially  alter  this  view  of  the 
matter,  though  he,  as  also  Mr.  Browning,  leaves  it  barely 
possible  that  Mr,  Johnson  may  have  inferred  that  the  discus- 
sion of  Saturday  was  postponed  to  a  contemplated  interview 
on  Monday.  But  General  Grant  did  not  so  understand  it. 
He  had  done  his  errand ;  he  had  redeemed  his  pledge  ;  he 
had  notified  the  President  of  his  change  of  views,  and  of  his 
fixed  intentions,  and  he  retired  from  the  interview,  leaving  the 
President  to  pursue  his  own  course.  If  the  latter  cherished 
the  hope  that  by  a  subsequent  interview,  he  could  bend  his 
inflexible  opponent  to  his  wishes,  and  induce  him  to  change 
his  determination  or  postpone  its  execution,  the  unexpectedly 
prompt  action  of  the  Senate  aflforded  him  no  opportunity  to 
ply  his  arts  in  that  direction.  He  was  caught  in  the  snare 
he  had  spread  for  another,  and  he  emerged  from  the  contro- 
versy a  baffled  conspirator. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  contended  that  his  sole  object  in  these 
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8tran«Tp  pror(  (ding's,  avus  to  tC8t  the  ccjiisJtitutlonallty  of  tlie 
Tenure  of  OtHce  Act.  Tills  is  an  afterthou<rlit,  Mi^irestecl  l>v 
the  exif^cncies  of  his  iinjieachmcnt.  The  iiifercnoe  fntin  all 
the  facts  then  existinjj  ami  those  which  have  6ubsc<iucntly 
transpired,  is  irresistible,  that  his  purpose  was  to  git  and 
keep  possession  of  the  ^^  ar  Department.  Assume,  however, 
that  his  oliject  waa  as  he  alltjjes.  Ilaa  the  I'resident,  any 
more  than  the  humhlest  citizen,  the  ri;;ht  to  violate  a  law  in 
onler  thereby  to  test  it«  constitutionality  ?  While  this  would 
be  reprehensible  in  a  private  individual,  and  subject  him  to 
pains  and  penalties,  such  conduct  in  the  President  would  be 
a  far  ln<;her  crime,  temlini^  by  its  evil  exanijile  upon  inferior 
orticials  to  wlnlm  the  countrv  in  anarchv.  Like  all  his  fel- 
low-cliizens,  Mr.  Johnson  wa.-^  bound  to  ol>ey  the  laws,  while 
as  I*re^ident  he  rested  under  far  weightier  obli-'atlons.  He 
was  the  Chief  Executive  Maj^istrate  of  the  Ilepublic,  whose 
sworn  Constitutional  duty  it  was  to  "take  care  that  the  laws 
l)C  faithfully  executed;"  and  upon  no  pretext,  and  f<»r  no 
ulterior  objects,  an<l  in  pursuance  of  no  advice,  and  imdcr  no 
preconceived  motives  as  to  their  validity,  could  he  refuse  to 
execute  and  oliey  any  laws  which  imposed  duties  upon  him. 

I?ut,  concc«le  that  his  object  was  to  test  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Tenure  Act.  Why  ilid  he  fix  his  eye  exclusively 
and  j>ersistcntly  upon  the  \N'ar  Department  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  this  issue  ?  With  swarms  (»f  minor  officers  and 
retainers  all  over  the  land,  ready  to  do  his  blddinf;,  a  score 
of  cases  involvinj^  this  question  could  have  Ik'cu  made  up 
and  the  issue  sent  to  the  courts  for  a  decision  within  a  week 
after  his  wishes  were  made  known.  AN'hy  then  aim  at 
the  War  Office?  His  subsequent  appointment  of  (Jencral 
Thomas  to  this  post,  and  the  events  that  attended  and  fol- 
lowed it,  afford  an  answer  to  the  cjuestion. 

Mr.  Johnson,  for  idterior  purposes,  desired  to  pet  the 
absolute  contr(»l  of  this  Department.  Through  it  jtcrhaps 
he  imagined  he  could  sus|K'nd  or  supersede  (xrant  as  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, manage  the  army,  defy  the  Senate,  overawe 
the   House,  prostrate  the  Congressional   plan  of  reconstruc- 
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tion,  control  the  elections  in  the  five  military  districts,  bring 
to  the  Capital  from  the  Southern  States,  Senators  and  llepre- 
sentatives  who  would,  through  his  aid,  either  force  their  way 
into  Congress,  or  by  uniting  with  the  minority  of  the  two 
Houses,  create  a  legislative  body  with  which  he  could  co- 
operate ;  and  thus,  by  a  startling  display  of  power,  he  would 
make  a  bold  stroke  for  his  own  election  as  President. 

The  ungenerous  and  unfair  treatment  which  General  Grant 
received  from  the  President  and  his  coadjutors  during  this 
controversy,  would  have  aroused,  in  a  mind  less  patriotic  and 
more  liable  to  be  swayed  by  passion  and  revenge  than  his, 
intense  bitterness  towards  his  foes,  which  would  have  awaited 
its  opportunity  for  inflicting  upon  them  summary  retribution. 
Such  an  opportunity  soon  occurred  when  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  adopted  articles  of  impeachment  against  Johnson, 
and  the  Senate  entered  upon  his  trial.  But  throughout  these 
proceedings,  Grant  pursued  the  same  wise  course  that  had 
marked  his  conduct  during  the  entire  period  of  the  collision 
between  the  President  and  Congress. 

Prudently  resolving  to  leave  those  upon  whom  the  Constitu- 
tion had  devolved  the  responsibility  of  initiating  and  deter- 
mining this  complicated  case,  to  discharge  their  several  duties, 
he  attended  to  the  performance  of  the  manifold  trusts  com- 
mitted to  his  keeping  as  General-in-Chief  Continuing  to 
enforce  retrenchment  and  reform  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
he  devoted  himself  with  untiring  energy  to  the  completion  of 
the  plan  of  reconstruction.  The  fruits  of  his  labors  in  this 
field  were  early  seen  in  the  adoption  of  Constitutions,  and 
the  election  of  State  Officers  and  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  ten  Southern  States, 
leaving  it  no  longer  doubtful  that,  under  the  vigorous  and 
conciliatory  policy  and  measures  of  Grant  and  his  faithful 
coadjutors,  all  the  lately  rebellious  States  may  be  prepared 
to  crown  the  work  of  restoration  by  participating,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Union,  in  the  next  Presidential 
election. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1868,  a  National  Convention  of  sol- 
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dicrs  and  sailors  met  at  Clilcai;*),  ami  nominated  General 
Grant  for  the  Presidency.  It  wa^j  compoj-ed  of  officers  and 
men  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  great  contest  for  the  j)reser- 
vation  of  the  Kej)ublic,  Numerous  representatives  were  in 
attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  greeted  the 
name  of  (irant  with  intense  enthusiasm.  Two  days  after- 
wards, the  National  Convention,  of  the  IJepuldican  party, 
also  sitting  in  Chicago,  presented  him  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  As  in  the  previous  Convention,  bo  in  this,  he 
was  nominated  by  acclamation,  and  amid  the  most  iiearty 
applause. 

The  presentation  of  Grant  as  the  nominee  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  wixa  natural  and  approjtriate.  In  installing  him 
a-s  their  Chief  in  the  pending  polltiral  cunijtalgn,  his  com- 
panions in  arms  only  renewed  and  revived  a  leadership  which 
they  had  folltjwcd  through  the  perils  of  the  war,  and  which 
had  conducted  them  to  victory  and  the  country  to  peace. 
Ills  nomination  by  the  Kepubllcan  Convention,  was  onlv  the 
recognition  an<l  ratlficati(»n  of  an  existing  fact.  He  had  pre- 
vicjusly  lK.'en  placed  before  the  nation,  n»  a  canclidate  by 
numerous  organizations,  in  various  sections  of  the  I'nlon, 
composed  of  men  of  all  parties.  Though  (loubtlcss  concur- 
ring in  sentiment  with  the  leading  principles  <»f  the  Kepubll- 
can party,  he  had  never  been  a  member  of  it,  nor  voted  its 
ticket,  and.  so  far  as  he  wa«  a  politician  at  all,  he  was  known 
as  a  War  Democrat.  I>arge  numl>crs  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Convention  were  prominent  I)enu>crats,  while  many 
of  the  most  conspicious  mendxjrs  of  the  Kepul»lican  Conven- 
tion had  l)een  dl.-tlnixuished  tv*  leaders  in  the  Democratic 
party.  They  united  with  the  Kepublicans  in  presenting  the 
name  of  CJ rant  to  the  country,  not  Ixicause  they  had  ceased  to 
he  Democrat*,  but  because  they  Ixilieved  him  to  be  the  Ixjst 
and  safest  man  with  whom  to  entrust  its  destiny  in  the  pend- 
ing emergency,  and  to  secure  this  end  they  naturally  coa- 
lesced with  the  largest  bo<ly  of  his  supporters  to  carry  out 
their  commr»n  object. 

Ills    nomination    at  Cliicago,  by    these  two   Conventions, 
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under  these  circumstances  and  surrounded  and  supported  by- 
such  adjuncts,  did  not  require  that  he  should  vacate  the  posi- 
tion of  political  independence  which  he  had  always  occupied; 
and  though  Kepublicans  will  support  him  with  fidelity  and 
enthusiasm,  he  will  still  be  regarded  as  the  candidate  of 
other  organizations  as  well  as  theirs,  and*  will  be  sustained 
by  a  large  and  influential  body  of  those  who  are  distinct- 
ively known  as  War  Democrats,  while  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  should  he  be  elevated  to  Chief  Magistracy  in  Novem- 
ber next,  will  not  entertain  the  slightest  fear  that  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution  will  suffer  detriment  at  his  hands. 


tttaptft;    xx.\\itt. 

porri.AR  Mi<»roNrrpTir)N  of  oraxt'h  ciiAnArTrn  and  Anii.tTtrs  — 

IIIH  l>F.(  (LIAKITIF.H  AM>  VIUTrE8 — III8  PIIYHICAI.  AM>  MKNTAL 
ENDl'KANCE  —  PF.n»OSAI-  IIAIIITH  AND  AI'I'r.AUANCF.  —  HIS  I.IIIKR- 
ALITY — MIB  STRICT  RKGARt>  F«»R  TRTTII — tiRANT  AH  A  h«iI.I>IKR — 
Ills  CorRAOK  AND  RF.SOI.rTION — A»  AN  UROAXI/.F.R  — f«(MrAUI80N 
nETWKKN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  TIIF  ARMIFS  OF  THE  WF.HT  AND 
EAST — CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  I'ATRIoTIH.M  AND  INTEI.I.IfiEN<E  tiF  1118 
80I.DIER8  AND  IN  THE  Tl.TIMATE  Sl'CCESS  OF  THE  WAR  —  Illft 
E8TIMATIOX  Or  CHARACTER  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  HIS  8URORDI- 
NATEH — nil*  CHARACTER  Foil  iJEVER AI.SHU'  A»  JCDOED  IlY  NATO- 
LEON'S  AND  MARSHALL  »t\Uili<^  l'-<   IMI  I  4. 

I\  follo\vin<;  (icnoml  flrnnt  tliroufjli  the  incidents  of  his 
eventful  life,  it  ha.**  l>een  imposxibic  to  «l\v<'ll  upon  hi)»  |>cr8onal 
j>eculiaritic8,  or  to  delineate  his  qualiticM  n*  a  leader  in  that 
Ixiid  relief  which  may  l)e  necej«i«ary  to  illu!<trate  the  man  as 
he  18.  Not\vith«tan<lin;;  the  Ion;;  array  of  admirable  pcr- 
fonnanee.«  that  have  marke«l  hi-*  career,  there  is  pcarcely  any 
character  in  hir»tf»ry  in  reference  to  wIiom;  real  merit  po  much 
doulit  ha.**  exifteil.  The  rea.«on8  for  this  arc  somewhat  com- 
plex, but  arc  sufficiently  in<licated  by  a  reference  to  the 
remarkable  reticence  of  the  man  and  his  utter  abhorrence  of 
the  arts  of  the  demnf;o;ruc  in  %vhatevcr  phapc.  He  has  stu- 
diously avoided  sounding  the  trum[>ct  of  his  own  fame,  either 
in  public  <»r  in  private,  and  has  \^ccn  po  persistently  generous 
in  awardinr;  praise  to  others,  that  the  \v«irM  has  really  heard 
more  of  his  subordinates  than  of  himself.  Then,  tf»o,  in  the 
very  outlet  of  his  career  as  a  sfildier  durinp  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,   he   was   denounced    before   the    country    a«  being 
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intemperate  as  well  as  incompetent.*  His  brilliant  and 
entirely  successful  movement  against  Belmont,  was  studi- 
ously reported,  even  by  those  who  knew  better,  as  a  disas- 
trous failure ;  his  splendid  campaign  of  Fort  Donelson  in 
mid-winter,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  an  entire  army  and  in 
the  infliction  of  the  first  staggering  blow  upon  the  rebellion, 
was  so  marvelous  and  incomprehensible  to  the  people  at 
large,  but  so  persistently  misrepresented,  that  many  excellent 
persons  came  to  believe  that  Grant  had  retarded  that  victory 

*  The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted,  will  serve  to  show 
the  origin  of  such  reports  : 

The  Genesis  of  a  Rumou. —  To  the  Editor  of  the  Nation:  One  day  in 
the  spring  of  18G3,  Mr.  Frederick  Ivnapp  and  myself  were  guests  of 
General  Grant,  at  his  head-quarters,  on  a  steamboat  lying  at  Milliken's 
Bend,  a  few  miles  above  Vicksburg.  A  curtain  had  been  hung  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  seclusion  to  the  after-part  of  the 
main  cabin,  and  when  we  rose  from  dinner  we  were  asked  to  sit  with 
the  General  behind  the  screen,  where  there  was  a  writing  table  with  a 
pitcher  and  glasses.  The  General  then  told  us  that  he  had  a  few  hours 
before  received  unfavorable  intelligence  from  General  Sherman's  expe- 
dition up  the  Sunflower.  Inviting  our  enquiries,  and  replying  to  all 
we  thought  it  proper  to  make,  with  an  unexpectedly  generous  freedom 
and  painstaking  thoroughness  of  explanation,  he  was  gradually  led  into 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  existing  conditions  of  his  campaign, 
which  it  was  easy  to  see  were  of  the  very  gravest  character.  AVe  were 
impressed  as  much  by  the  remarkably  methodical  clearness  of  the  nar- 
ration as  by  the  simple  candor  and  ingenuousness  with  which  it  was 
given  to  us  who,  the  day  before,  had  been  strangers  to  him.  He  took 
up  several  hypotheses  and  suggestions,  and  analyzed  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  prominent  the  uncertainties  and  uncontrollable  ele- 
ments wliich  were  involved  in  them,  and  I  could  not  but  think,  so 
musing  and  quietly  reflective  was  his  manner,  and  yet  so  exact  and 
well-arranged  his  expressions,  that  he  was  simply  repeating  a  process 
of  "  thinking  it  out,"  in  order  to  assure  himself  that  he  fully  compre- 
hended and  gave  just  weight  to  all  the  important  elements  of  some 
grand  military  problem,  the  solution  of  which  he  was  about  to  under- 
take. 

(The  last  attempt  to  attack  Vicksburg  on  the  north  ended  that  day, 
and  a  few  hours  after  our  interview  the  first  step  was  taken  looki^ag 
toward  the  approach  from  the  south ;  but  of  this  no  hint  was  given  us, 
and  we  only  heard  of  it  the  next  morning.) 
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instead  of  liavinj;  orjjanlzcd  and  achieved  it  l)v  liis  own  in- 
cifiivc  judgment  and  indomitable  couraf^c.  His  arre:«t  and 
confinement  at  Fort  Henry  was  looked  upon  as  a  lej^'itimatc 
j)uni.»luiient  fur  mislu'liavior.  The  bloody  battle  of  Shiloli, 
followed  by  Ilalleckt*  di.-graceful  biejxc  at  Corinth,  C(»nvinced 
the  public  that  (irant  mu.-t  be  entirely  incompetent;  and  it 
waa  not  till  after  \'ick?bur;;  that  the  real  truth  bejxan  to  be 
6U8|K'Cted.  Fir.-^t  it  was  Mc(  "lemand  who  had  "  furni.-hed 
him  with  brains;"  then  it  was  ('.  V.  Smith  who  ha«l  letl  his 
army  to  victory  ;  then  it  was  Ilalhck  ;  and  finally  Sherman 
and  -Mcl'hersou  to  whom  all  praise  wiui  due.     It  wjis  not  till 

All  n*     •       *       • — i  <]  «hort,  an«l,  with  nn  cxprpsHicm  of  surj>riRC  if 
not  of  ■  ;  ■  cigar  away,  row,  aiid  moved  hin  chair  aside.     A 

motnent  befure  we  could  not  haro  imagined  that  there  vrsm  a  woman 
witliin  many  milca  of  us;  but,  turuing  my  eyes,  I  saw  one  who  hail  just 
parted  the  Rcreon,  comely,  welUlrefwed,  and  with  the  air  and  ni.inncr 
of  a  gentlewoman.  She  had  junt  arrived  l>y  n  htcamboat  from  Mem- 
phis, and  camo  to  present  (reneral  (irant  with  a  memorial  or  petition. 
In  »  few  words  sho  made  known  her  purpose,  and  offered  to  give  in 
det4ul  cerlAin  fact*,  of  which  she  stated  that  she  was  cognizant.  Inaring 
upon  her  ohject.  The  (General  sto<jd  listening  to  her  in  an  attitude  of 
the  most  deferential  attention,  his  hand  still  upon  his  chair,  which  was 
half  in  front  of  him  u  he  had  turneil  to  face  her,  and  slightly  notlding 
hU  head  as  an  expression  of  assent  at  almost  every  si>ntence  she 
uttered.  When  she  had  r  •  •  '  ''d  her  statement,  he  said,  spanking 
Tery  low, and  with  an  aj»i»  v    .  f  reluctance :  "  I  shall  he  comjKlled  to 

consult  my  medical  director,  and  to  obtain  a  report  from  him  before  I  can 
meet  your  wishes.  If  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  aak  him  to  call  uf>on  you 
to-morrow  ;  shall  I  sar  at  eleven  o'cl.M^k  'f  The  lady  bowed  and  with- 
drew ;  the  (General  to<-k  a  long  breath,  resumed  his  cigar  ami  his  seat, 
■aid  that  he  was  inclined  to  think  her  proposition  a  reasonable  and 
humane  one,  and  then  went  on  with  the  interrupted  review. 

A  week  or  two  after  this,  having  gone  up  the  river,  Mr.  Knajip  met 
this  lady  at  a  hotel,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  hhe  referred 
with  much  sadness  to  the  deplorable  habits  of  General  Grant,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  success  while  our  army  was  commanded  by  a  man  so 
unfit  to  l)c  charged  with  any  grave  responsibility.  Mr.  Knapp  replied 
that  he  htul  the  best  reason  for  st.^ting  that  the  reports  to  which  she 
referred  were  without  found.ition,  and  proceeded  to  give  her  certain 
exact  information  of  which  he  happened  to  be  poMeaaed,  which,  as  far  as 
possible,  refuted  them.     "  Unfortunately,"  said  the  la<ly,  "  I  have  cer* 
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yicksburg  was  followed  by  Chattanooga  that  the  world  came 
to  look  upon  Grant  as  possessing  any  merits  of  his  own. 
It  is  a  safe  rule  to  judge  men  by  the  results  of  a  life-time, 
but  an  unsafe  one,  particularly  in  reference  to  military  men, 
to  judge  from  past  reputation  or  isolated  actions.  In  this 
day  of  skepticism  there  are  but  few  people  who  believe  en- 
tirely in  ability,  honor,  vigor  and  manly  virtue  as  the  sure 
means  of  makino;  life  successful.  And  fewer  still  who  are 
able  to  separate  from  their  estimate  of  successful  characters 
the  idea  that  chance  or  fate  may  not  have  had  as  much  to 
do  with  achievements  of  high  distinction  as  real  worth  and 
ability.      A  very  large  number  of  intelligent  persons    will 

tain  knowledge  that  they  are  but  too  true."  She  then  described  her 
recent  interview  with  General  Grant,  and  it  appeared  that,  from  her 
point  of  view,  the  General  was  engaged  in  a  carouse  with  one  or  two 
boon  companions  when  she  came  unexpectedly  upon  him ;  that  he  rose 
to  his  feet  with  difficulty,  could  not  stand  without  staggering,  and  was 
obliged  to  support  himself  with  a  chair ;  that  he  was  evidently  con- 
scious that  he  was  in  an  unfit  condition  to  attend  to  business,  and 
wanted  to  put  her  off  till  the  next  day ;  that  his  voice  was  thick,  he 
spoke  incoherently,  and  she  was  so  much  shocked  that  she  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  almost  immediately.  The  next  day,  being  ashamed  to  see 
her  himself,  he  sent  his  doctor  to  find  out  what  she  wanted. 

Mr.  Knapp  then  told  her  that,  having  been  one  of  the  boon  com- 
panions whom  she  had  observed  with  the  General  on  that  occasion, 
and  that  having  dined  with  him  and  been  face  to  face  with  him  for  fully 
three  hours,  he  not  only  knew  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  no 
drink  stronger  than  the  unqualified  mud  of  the  Mississippi,  but  he 
could  assure  her  that  he  had  never  seen  a  man  who  appeared  to  him 
more  thoroughly  sober  and  clear-headed  than  General  Grant  at  the 
moment  of  her  entrance. 

Notwithstanding  his  assurances,  the  lady  repeated  that  she  could  not 
doubt  the  evidence  of  her  own  senses,  and  I  suppose  that  to  this  day 
Mr.  Knapp  and  myself  rank,  equally  with  General  Grant,  in  her  mind 
as  confirmed  drunkards. 

This  experience  is  by  no  means  a  unique  one,  and  the  zealous  devo- 
tion with  which  I  have  often  heard  both  men  and  women  undermining 
the  character  of  others  for  temperance  on  equally  slight  grounds,  has 
often  led  me  to  question  if  there  are  not  vices  in  our  society  more 
destructive  to  sound  judgment  and  honest  courses  than  that  of  habitual 
overdrinking.    Yours  respectfully,  Fred.  Law  Olmsted. 

26 
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douhtless  be  fouml  to  claim  that  no  man  is  or  can  1)C  exclu- 
sively the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  that  without  the 
favorin^T  circumstances  of  life,  in  the  shape  of  that  mysterious 
and  indefinable  a<;cncy  compounded  of  time,  place  and  opj>or- 
tunity,  no  amount  of  talents  or  energy  or  gootl  manafrcment 
will  secure  tnie  renown. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
nor  to  say  which  of  the  foregoing  propositions  aflords  the 
l)cst  rule  by  which  to  measure  the  deserts  of  public  charac- 
ters. There  is  doubtless  some  middle  ground  which  is  nearer 
the  truth  in  most  instances,  but  in  war,  if  in  no  other  human 
pursuit,  success  must  be  made  the  sole  criterion  of  merit. 
To  assume  a  ditferent  principle  or  to  base  opinions  upon  the 
idea  that  we  n)ay  have  funned  of  the  mental  partd  or  culture 
of  a  General,  la  to  enter  upon  f:dlaciou«  and  uncertain 
grountl. 

"  If  we  sometimes  deceive  ourselves,"  Csays  M.irshall  .Mar- 
mont,  in  the  "  Spirit  of  Military  Institutions,")  "in  jud;:ing 
by  facts,  we  should  deceive  ourselves  much  more  in  tlirecting 
oursclvea  solely  by  personal  knowledge  of  individuals.  For- 
tune may  once  or  twice  overwhelm  with  her  favors,  a  man 
who  is  not  worthy  of  them  ;  s!>e  may  betray  the  finest  com- 
binations of  genius,  and  humble  a  noble  character  ;  but  w  hen 
the  struggle  is  prolonged,  when  event*  are  multiplied,  the 
roan  of  true  talenti*  inftdlibly  conquers  her  favors;  and  if  con- 
tinu.al  reverses  occur,  we  may  boldly  conclude,  that  in  sjiitc 
of  a  superior  min<l  an<l  qualities,  which  have  (lazzled  us,  a 
lack  of  harmony  and  adaptation  in  these  faculties,  destroys 
their  power."  liefore  making  an  application  of  these  j)rinci- 
ples  to  Ci  rant's  character  as  a  General,  let  us  consider  him  aa 
a  m.in. 

His  special  pccidiarities  as  a  boy,  his  mo<lesty,  honor, 
and  steady  self-confidence,  have  been  set  forth  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  some  estimate  has  been  given  of  his 
characteristics  as  a  soldier,  at  various  epochs  of  his  life  ;  but 
no  full  and  ample  description  of  the  man  and  his  habita  has 
yet  been  ventured  upon. 
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lie  is  somewhat  under  the  medium  size,  though  his  body- 
is  closely  and  powerfully  built.  His  feet  and  hands  are  small 
and  neatly  shaped ;  his  dress  is  plain,  and  exceedingly  unos- 
tentatious ;  his  eyes  are  large,  deep,  leonine  and  very  strong, 
equally  capable  of  blazing  with  a  resolution  that  nothing  can 
withstand,  and  of  shining  with  the  steady  light  of  benevolence 
and  amiability.  His  fibre  is  like  that  of  steel  wire,  elastic, 
close-grained,  and  enduring ;  his  temperament  is  admirably 
compounded  of  the  sanguine,  nervous  and  lymphatic,  but  the 
last  is  in  such  proportion  as  to  tone  down  and  hold  in  equilib- 
rium the  other  two,  perfecting  both  mental  and  physical  or- 
ganization. His  capacity  for  labor  surpasses  comprehension ; 
neither  mental  nor  physical  exertion  seems  to  produce  the 
least  wear  and  tear  in  his  case.  He  rides  at  a  dashing  speed 
hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  with  the  same  ease  Avith 
which  he  plans  a  battle  or  issues  the  instructions  for  a  cam- 
paign. There  is  no  noise  or  clash  or  clangor  in  the  man  ;  his 
voice  is  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  a  woman's,  and  his  language 
judiciously  and  tastefully  chosen.  He  was  never  heard  to  give 
utterance  to  a  rude  word  or  a  vulgar  jest ;  no  oath  or  fierce 
fiery  imprecation  has  ever  escaped  his  lips.  No  thundering 
order,  no  unfeeling  or  undignified  speech,  and  no  thought- 
less or  ill-natured  criticism  ever  fell  from  him.  When 
angry,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  or  at  least,  he  rarely  shows 
his  anger,  he  speaks  with  well-ordered  but  subdued  A'che- 
mence,  displaying  his  passion  by  compressed  lips  and  an 
earnest  flash  of  the  eye.  But  it  must  be  said  of  him,  that 
of  all  men  he  is  the  slowest  to  anger.  He  has  been  heard  to 
say  that  even  under  the  severest  insult  he  never  became  in- 
dicrnant  till  a  week  after  the  offense  has  been  given,  and  then 
only  at  himself  for  not  having  sooner  discovered  that  he  had 
been  insulted  or  misused.  This  arises  rather  from  an  un- 
conscious self-abnegation  than  from  any  incapacity  for  choler. 
It  is  precisely  this  quality  which  has  made  him  so  successful 
in  the  personal  questions  which  have  arisen  between  him  and 
his  subordinates.  They  have  usually  mistaken  his  slowness 
for  dullness  or  a  lack  of  spirit,  and  have    discovered  their 
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mistake  only  after  becoming  rash  anil  committing  a  fatal 
crrf)r.  Grant  is  as  un.*u«j»icious  and  pure-hearted  as  a  child, 
an<l  as  free  from  harmful  intention  ;  l)ut  he  is  stirred  to  the 
very  depths  of  his  nature  by  an  act  of  inhumanity  or  brutal- 
ity of  any  sort  :  while  meanness  or  ingratitude  or  uncharita- 
blenesft  excites  him  to  the  di.-play  of  the  liveliest  indignation. 
He  ia  not  slow  in  the  exhibition  of  contempt  or  disgust. for 
whatever  is  unmanly  or  unbecoming. 

In  issuing  orders  to  his  subordinates  or  in  asking  a  service 
at  the  han<ls  of  a  staff-officer,  he  is  always  scrupulou.-ly  polite 
and  nypectful  in  nianncr  ;  and  orders  or  requests  rather  as 
he  would  ask  a  friend  to  oblige  him  personally,  than  as  a 
military  commander  whose  word  is  law.  His  consideration 
for  those  al)out  him  is  admirably  shown  by  the  following 
incident:  On  the  night  after  the  battle  of  .Mission  IJidgc, 
while  returning  from  the  front  to  his  head-(|uarters  at  Chat- 
tanooga, he  de.xired  to  know  what  had  become  of  Sheridan's 
divi«i«.n,  which  had  been  reporteil  at  noon  as  cngage<l  in 
building  a  bridge  across  the  Chiokamauga  at  Mission  Mills, 
and  although  it  was  then  after  midnight,  he  re<|uesfed  one  of 
his  FtafTto  obtain  the  desired  infonnation.  The  officer,  after 
a  long  ami  tiresome  ride,  rej>ortcd  at  head-quarters  just  at 
sunrise,  and  foun«l  the  (Jeneral  not  yet  asleep.  It  .'«ecms  that 
in  rcturninu  to  Chattan(M»';a  at  about  one  o'clock,  he  found 
a  full  explanation  of  the  day's  oj>erati<tns.  and  instead  of 
going  to  sleep  he  sj>ent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  thinking  of 
the  long  and  tedious  ride  he  had  required  from  hi.s  (»tHcer,  all 
for  no  purpose,  as  he  expressed  it.  Such  solicitude  for  the 
comfort  of  others,  it  is  nee«lles9  to  say,  wa*  rare  even  anxmg 
the  most  humane  of  our  Generals.  .Many  of  them  would  not 
have  hesitate<l  to  save  themselves  even  the  slightest  trouble 
at  the  exjwnse  of  others  ;  and  not  a  few  would  have  given 
themselves  scarcely  a  moment's  thought  had  an  aid-<le-camp 
been  killed,  much  less  if  he  had  only  gone  on  a  long  and 
diffirult  ride  upon  a  wintry  night. 

Grant's  personal  habits  and  tastes  are  exceedingly  simi»lc  ; 
he  despises  the  pomp  and  show  of  empty  parade,  and  in  his 
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severe  simplicity  and  manly  pride  he  scorns  all  adventitious 
aids  to  popularity.  lie  lives  plainly  himself  and  cannot  tol- 
erate ostentation  or  extravafjance  in  those  about  him.  His 
mess  was  never  luxuriously,  thouj^h  always  bountifully,  fur- 
nished with  army  rations,  and  such  supplies  as  could  be 
transported  readily  and  easily  in  the  limited  number  of 
wagons  that  he  permitted  to  follow  his  head-quarters.  His 
appetites  are  all  under  j^erfect  control.  He  is  very  abstemi- 
ous, and  during  his  entire  Western  campaign  the  officers  of 
his  staff  were  forbidden  to  bring  wines  or  liquors  into  camp. 
He  has  been  represented  as  one  of  the  most  taciturn  of  men, 
and  in  one  respect  he  is  such.  He  never  divulges  his 
thoughts  till  they  are  matured,  and  never  aspires  to  speech- 
making  ;  and  even  in  private  conversation  he  falls  into  silence 
if  he  suspects  that  he  is  likely  to  be  reported.  He  is  the 
most  modest  of  men,  and  nothing  annoys  him  more  than  a 
loud  parade  of  personal  opinion,  or  personal  vanity  \  but  with 
his  intimate  friends,  either  at  home  or  around  the  camp-fire, 
he  talks  upon  all  subjects,  not  only  fluently  and  copiously, 
but  in  the  most  charming  and  good-natured  manner.  His 
life  has  been  too  busy  to  read  history  or  technical  works, 
but  he  has  always  been  a  close  and  careful  reader  of  the 
newspapers.  He  has  a  retentive  memory,  and  is  deeply 
interested  in  all  matters  which  concern  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, and  particularly  his  own  country.  Upon  all  such 
subjects,  in  fact,  upon  all  the  vital  questions  of  the  day,  he 
thinks  carefully  and  profoundly,  and  expresses  himself  with 
great  ease  and  good  sense.  Plis  understanding  is  of  that 
incisive  character  that  soon  probes  a  question  to  the  bottom, 
no  matter  how  much  the  politicians  or  newspapers  may  labor 
to  confuse  it ;  while  his  judgment  is  so  deliberate,  honest  and 
truthful  In  its  operations  that  It  may  be  Implicitly  relied  upon 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  unbiased  conclusion.  His  memory  is 
stored  with  personal  incidents  illustrative  of  men  and  man- 
ners in  all  parts  of  the  country,  showing  that  he  has  evidently 
been  a  profound  student  of  human  nature  throughout  life ; 
his  appreciation  of  men  and  character  has  never  been  sur- 
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jmj»t*etl.  This  was  well  shown  in  the  rcorfranizatictn  of  the 
army  after  he  became  Licutenant-Cicnerul.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  tlicl  n(jt  fail  in  a  single  in.-itance  where  a  chantrc  was 
made,  in  puttinjj  the  rij;ht  man  in  the  rij^ht  jilace.  This  wa.-* 
due  neither  to  chance  nor  f^nap  judi^ment,  hut  to  \\\s  hahit  of 
careful  observation.  lie  warms  towards  a  bold  outspoken  and 
h)yal  nature  ;  full  of  ardor  and  zeal  himself,  he  naturally 
admires  these  (|ua]itie»  in  others.  lie  htm  no  patience  with  a 
weak,  complaining  and  f>elfish  disposition,  and  cannot  endure 
double-<lealin;;  or  indirectness  of  anv  port.  Straightforward 
and  frank  in  all  thinjjs  himself,  he  respecta  these  qualities 
wherever  they  arc  f«»und.  Indeed  the  most  Ptrikinj;  pecul- 
iarity of  his  nature,  both  as  a  man  and  a  Ciencral,  is  a  pro- 
found and  undeviatinfT  truthfulness  in  all  things.  Those  who 
have  known  him  Ix-st  will  lK*ar  a  willinij  testimony  to  the 
statement  that  he  never  told  a  falsehood,  or  made  a  vol- 
untary misrepresentation  of  fact  ;  antl  will  l>elievc  ut^  that  it 
would  be  almost  as  impossible  f«»r  him  to  do  bo  as  for  the 
nceille  to  forget  its  fidelity  to  the  pole. 

He  is  a  true  friend  and  a  magnanimous  enemy.  His  lil>cr- 
ality  is  boundless,  and  his  charity  as  broad  as  humanity 
itself.  He  has  neither  vanity  nor  selfish  ambition;  no  pro- 
motion has  ever  been  soutrht  by  him,  and  none  has  ever 
turned  his  head  or  changed  his  character  in  the  slightest 
di'gree.  Naturally  a  strong  Indiever  in  the  goo<lnes»  of 
Providence,  as  exerted  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  he  yet 
possesses  none  of  that  blind  fatalism,  which  hiu«  at  times, 
characterized  military  chieftains.  So  confident  was  he  in 
the  moral  strength  antl  rectitude  of  our  cause,  and  the  suj>e- 
rior  intelligence  and  endurance  of  the  Northern  jMjoplc,  that 
he  never,  even  in  the  darkest  hour,  despaired  of  a  united  and 
pros|K?rou8  country.  In  this  re«pect  he  is  a  perfect  emlxxli- 
ment  of  the  great  American  characteristic,  faith  in  the 
manifest  destiny  of  the  republic. 

'•  We  rarely  find,"  said  Napoleon,  "  combined  in  the  same 
person  all  the  <|ualities  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  Gen- 
eral.    The  most  desirable  is  that  a  man's  judgment  ehould  be 
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in  equilibrium  with  his  courage ;  that  raises  him  at  once 
above  the  common  leveh  If  courage  be  a  General's  predom- 
inating quality,  he  will  rashly  embark  in  enterprises  above 
his  conception ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  will  not  venture  to 
carry  his  ideas  into  effect  if  his  character  or  courage  be  infe- 
rior to  his  judgment."  By  way  of  illustrating  this  principle 
Napoleon  went  on  to  assert  that  it  was  impossible  for  Murat 
and  Ney  not  to  be  brave,  but  added  that  "  no  men  ever  pos- 
sessed less  judgment."  Speaking  of  moral  courage,  he  said: 
"  I  have  very  rarely  met  the  two-o'clock-in-the-morning  cour- 
age ;  I  mean  unprepared  courage  ;  that  which  is  necessary  on 
an  unexpected  occasion.  Kleber  was  endowed  with  the 
highest  talents,  but  was  merely  the  man  of  the  moment,  and 
pursued  glory  as  the  only  road  to  enjoyment,  while  Desaix 
possessed,  in  a  very  superior  degree,  the  important  equilib- 
rium just  described."  After  fully  considering  this  subject, 
and  discussing  the  merits  of  his  own  subordinates,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  say  that  he  was  himself  the  only  General  of  his 
time  who  fully  possessed  the  courage  ready  for  every  emer- 
gency. 

While  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  this  opinion  of  himself, 
was  not  unusually  partial  or  singular  at  that  time,  it  is  but 
just  to  add,  that  it  is  now  well  established  in  history,  that 
both  his  judgment  and  courage  were  at  fault  upon  more  than 
one  occasion.  Without  enlarging  here  upon  the  events  of 
his  remarkable  career,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  attempted  conquest  of  Spain  and  Russia,  the  war  of 
1812-13  in  Germany,  the  campaign  of  1814  in  France,  and 
finally  the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  in  order  to  establish  suf- 
ficiently the  fact  that  the  necessary  equilibrium  did  not 
always  exist  in  Napoleon  between  the  conception  and  execu- 
tion of  his  plans. 

Marshall  Marmont  classifies  Generals  into  four  catego- 
ries, counting,  first  "  those  who  have  never  lost  a  battle, 
whose  courage  and  judgment  were  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency," such  as  Alexander  and  Ca}sar  in  ancient  times, 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Turenne,  Conde,  Luxembourg,  and 
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Xapolcon  until  ISI'2,  in  modem  times.  In  the  pecond  class 
lie  places  "  those  who,  if  they  have  often  gained  victories, 
have  fjometimcs  lost  them  "  in  spite  of  desperate  fighting  and 
good  (iencralship.  Among  these  are  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Suwarow  and  Wellington.  The  third  category  contains 
"those  Generals  who  have  been  hahitualjy  unfortunate  in 
war,  hut  have  never  allowed  their  armies  to  be  destroyed, 
nor  l>cen  |Kr!<on!illy  discouraged,  always  offering  a  mena- 
cing front  and  impressing  the  enemy  with  fear."  Such  in 
ancient  times,  wore  Sertorius  and  MithridutCH,  and  in 
nuMhrn  times  Wallenstcin  and  William  III.  of  Knirland. 
Finally,  the  fourth  category  contains  "  that  numerous  class, 
common  to  every  country  and  every  epoch,  who  have  lost 
their  armies  without  serious  fighting,  or  without  niaking  the 
enemy  pay  dearly  for  his  victory."  In  dcscrihing  the  (|u:ilitie8 
of  a  great  lea«lcr,  Marmont  speaks  of  a  union  of  iiiteingence 
and  courage,  hut  prefers,  if  either  l>c  in  excess,  that  it  .-hould 
be  courage,  for  reasons  which  arc  obvious.  Another  writer 
declares  that  the  di.-^tinctive  characteristic  of  genius,  is  the 
apparent  eve  and  simplicity  with  which  it  accomplishes  the 
most  difficult  things.  Now  let  Grant  l>o  tried  by  these  rules, 
and  what  rank  must  l)e  assigned  to  him  in  history  ?  Where 
mu-^t  he  l>e  placed?  Clearly  in  the  highest  category  of  great 
soldiers  ;  but  in  order  that  this  mav  l>e  still  further  Wvond 
the  pale  of  dispute,  let  us  consider  the  grounds  for  this  con- 
clusion somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Grant  having  hccn  c<lucate<l  as  a  soldier,  at  West  Point, 
the  first  military  school  of  America,  if  not  of  the  world,  and 
having  scrve<l  under  both  Taylor  and  Scott,  had  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  received  all  the  training,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  that  was  requisite  to  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  military  art,  as  applicable  to  warfare 
in  America.  In  the  very  outset  of  his  mf»re  recent  career, 
he  showed  plainly  that  he  had  not  l>ecn  an  idle  or  unob>erv- 
ant  student  of  his  profession.  He  was,  from  conviction, 
always  opposed  to  that  spirit  of  martinetism  which  Frederick 
the  Great  succeeded  in  making  the  basis  of  military  discipline 
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in  nearly  all  modern  armies ;  and  believed  in  developing  the 
individuality  of  the  soldier,  as  much  as  possible,  trusting  to 
his  intelHgence  and  patriotism  for  a  full  performance  of  duty, 
instead  of  relying  exclusively  upon  the  capacity  of  officers  to 
control  brute  masses.     He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
the  system  of  Frederick,  while  it  might  do  well  enough  for 
feudal  Europe,  before  the  days  of  the  revolution,  could  not 
be  made  to  apply  to  citizen  soldiery,  and  he  therefore  wasted 
no  time  in  trying  to  enforce  the  strict  rules  of  fixed  military 
establishments.     He  did  not  make  the  usual  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  the  common  soldier  was  ignorant  and  thoughtless, 
and  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  machine  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  musket  or  sabre,  and  then  to  be  harassed  into  a 
reluctant  performance  of  duty,  but  was  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  volunteers  were  intelligent  citizens  of 
the  republic,  whose  business  had  been  to  become  acquainted 
•with  public  affairs.     Withal,  he  was  not   unmindful  of  the 
necessity  of  drill  and  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing coherence  and  uniformity  of  effort,  though  he  acted  upon 
the  reasonable  supposition,  that  volunteers  would  obtain  more 
of  the  practical  knowledge  of  warfare,  in  a  week's  campaign- 
ing, than  a  year's  drilling  in  camps  of  instruction.     He  has 
been  often  heard  to  say,  that  the  officer  who  could  not  tell 
that  his  movements  were  in  the  way  of  successful  execution, 
by  reading  the  faces  of  his  men,  was  already  defeated ;  he 
believes  that  American  soldiers  "  are  as  smart  as  town  folks," 
and  what  they  do  not  know,  or  cannot  find  out,  is  scarcely 
worth  the  knowing.     Looking  at  the  army  in  this  light,  he 
wisely  devoted  more  time  to  the  selection  of  good  officers,  and 
the  weeding  out  of  bad  ones,  than  in  working  from  the  men 
upwards. 

He  held  from  the  first  that  the  Government  in  conducting 
the  war  should  have  acted  upon  the  hereditary  policy  of  the 
nation,  and  disbanded  the  regular  army  entirely,  distributing 
its  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  among 
the  raw  and  untrained  volunteers,  thus,  by  a  wide  dissemi- 
nation   of  the   trained   and  disciplined    element,  thoroughly 
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inij»rof^natJnf»  every  brancli  of  the  volunteer  army  with  ex- 
perienced and  accom|di.-hed  siohliers.  liy  this  means',  one 
or  two  coiuini?:?loned  orticcrs  and  ten  or  twelve  non-conuuia- 
eioncd  officera  and  privates  of  the  old  aniiy  could  have  been 
put  into  each  new  regiment.  The  reWlfl  having  no  standing 
army  to  maintain,  purt^ucd  exactly  this  cour!?e  with  their 
officers  educated  for  the  military  service,  and  although  they 
had  very  few,  comparatively,  their  army  for  the  firft  two 
years  of  the  war  was  under  much  Ix-tter  general  discipline 
than  ours.  To  be  sure,  the  Southern  people  had  lx;en  pre- 
paring for  this  outbreak  for  several  years  before  it  actually 
UHjk  pl.ice,  but  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  efli- 
cicy  with  which  they  conducted  ojK'rations  at  first  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  widely  u.'^ed  their  trained  officers 
in  the  organiz;jtion  ami  conun.and  of  new  troops,  while  the 
National  (Jovemmcnt  studiously  pursued  just  the  opposite 
policy.  So  rigidly  was  this  system  adhered  to  that  not  till 
after  Grant  became  Lieutcnant-Gencral  did  he  have  the 
aseistancc  of  trained  military  men  even  upon  his  staff. 

McClellan  has  been  much  praised  for  tlic  organization  of 
the  Anny  of  the  Potomac,  and  while  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  detract  from  his  deserts  on  that  account^  it  nuist  not  \>c  for- 
gotten that  in  his  greatest  |>crformance  he  was  ai<led  by  those 
who  In-came  his  successors,  or  that  he  had  the  help  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trained  soldiers  in  the  Kegidar  Army  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  He  absorljcd  the  l>est  of  everything, — 
officers,  trwjps,  anus,  ammunition  and  supplies  of  every  sort. 
His  infantry  was  comman<led  by  Sumner,  Franklin,  W.  F. 
Smith,  Hooker,  Keaniey,  Ileintzleman,  Casey,  McCall,  Stone, 
Ord,  Meade,  Iluiiiphreys,  McI  >(»well,  Keyes,  Fit/.  Jcdm  Porter, 
French  and  liichanlson  ;  his  cavalry,  by  Stoneman,  Cooke, 
Buford,  Kmory,  Pleasonton,  P>ayard  an<l  -Vverill ;  his  artillery, 
by  Barry,  Hunt,  Avers,  Ciibbon,  (iriffin  and  a  galaxy  of 
younger  officers.  The  various  departments  of  the  stafT  were 
presiiled  over  by  regular  officers,  many  of  whom  were  already 
distinguished  for  conspicuous  services,  including  among  their 
number,  Barnard,  Duane,  Michler,  Mendall  and    Macomb  of 
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the  Engineers  ;  Ingalls,  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department ; 
Clarke,  of  the  Subsistence  Department ;  Letterman,  in  the 
Medical  Department ;  and  Seth  Williams  and  Marcy,  in  the 
Adjutant-General's  Department.  In  fact,  every  corps,  divis- 
ion and  brigade,  besides  many  a  regiment  and  battery, 
was  led  by  an  experienced  commander.  The  result  is  well 
known :  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  "  that  splendid  army  of 
citizen  soldiery,"  had  its  origin  in  this  organization,  and  for 
four  long  years  steadfastly  struggled  under  every  sort  of 
commander  till  it  finally  found  its  hero  in  the  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  gained  a  signal  triumph. 

But  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  free  Government,  there 
were  other  armies  in  the  field  whose  history  is  not  less  glori- 
ous than  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Buell  organ- 
ized the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  whose  distinctive  feature 
was  rigid  discipline  and  methodical  performance  of  duty  ;  and 
although  its  commander  was  a  military  favorite  and  one  of 
the  prodigies  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  have  but  limited  assistance  from  the  regular  army.  His 
staff  officers  alone,  with  a  few  division  and  brigade  command- 
ers like  Thomas,  Wood,  Stanley,  McCook,  Hazen,  Terrell, 
and  Harker,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery  and  four  new 
regiments  of  infantry,  were  drawn  from  the  regular  army. 
The  case  with  Grant  was  incomparably  worse.  Sherman 
and  McPherson  were  the  only  graduates  of  the  military 
academy  who  were  permanently  identified  with  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  C.  F.  Smith  made  the  campaign  of  Fort 
Donelson  with  it ;  Rosecrans  that  of  Corinth  and  luka ; 
Sheridan  commanded  a  cavalry  regiment  in  it  for  a  while, 
and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
Wilson  belonged  to  the  staif,  and  Ord,  Sooy  Smith,  and 
Comstock,  and  several  inferior  officers  joined  it  during  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
battalion  of  the  Thirteenth  (new)  infantry,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred of  the  First  infantry  during  the  Vicksburg  campaign, 
not  a  regiment  of  regular  soldiers  ever  formed  any  part  of 
its  columns.      It  was  made  up,  Generals  and  all,  of  raw 
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Western  volunteers,  witli  no  knowledge  of  warfare  except 
that  derived  from  family  tradition  or  ba^ed  upon  their  mother 
wit :  and  no  militarv  traininij  except  in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 
Having  served  with  all  these  armies  and  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  their  hal)itual  deportment  in  can^p,  on 
the  march  and  in  battle,  at  various  epochs  of  their  career, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  *»i>cak  unhesitatingly. 

In  the  routine  and  detail  of  dutv,  and  in  the  minor  matters 
of  discipline  and  organization,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  waa 
undoubtedly  pujwrior  to  either  of  the  others.  But  in  the 
subordination  of  its  (iencrals,  in  the  pn»mptitude,  zeal,  and 
energy  of  its  lower  officers ;  in  the  self-reliance,  earnestness 
and  phy.-ical  characteristics  of  its  rank  and  fde,  in  short  in 
every  nmral  military  ijuality,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  has 
never  l)een  excelled.  No  General  ever  more  successfully 
impressed  his  own  character  upon  an  army  than  Grant  ditl 
his  upon  the  one  which  grew  up  so  silently  under  his  care. 
No  nnny  was  ever  more  loyal  to  its  Chief  or  more  clearly 
embodied  the  spirit  of  the  pcf»plc  from  which  it  sprung.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  too,  not  otherwise  sufficiently  accf»unted  for, 
that  it  is  the  rmly  army  organized  with  the  war,  and  con- 
tinuing in  cxistcnre  till  the  establishment  of  |>cace,  which,  as  a 
whole,  never  suffered  a  defeat.  Its  endurance  and  courage 
were  unconrjueralde,  so  much  so  that  l)cfore  the  war  had 
terminated,  it  came  to  \>c  a  lM)ast  in  its  ranks  that  it  was 
sure  to  win  any  battle  that  lasted  over  one  day,  no  matter 
what  the  rxlds  or  who  the  enemy.  <^)fficer8  and  men  seemed 
to  be  endowed  %vith  the  gift  of  persistency  to  a  degree 
never  surpassed  except  by  their  commander.  As  an  organ- 
izer fJrant's  reputation  must  continue  to  increase  the  more 
his  performances  in  this  direction  Iwcome  known. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  has  already  been  called  to  his 
recommendation  of  a  united  command  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  to  the  tardy  action  of  the  Government  in  carry- 
ing this  recommendation  into  effect.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
now  to  say  that  this  combination  was  the  foundation  of  all  our 
substantial  victories,  not  only   in   the  West,  but  throughout 
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the  entire  theatre  of  war.  Fort  Donelson  was  Avon  by  celer- 
ity, audacity  and  heroic  resolution.  Shiloh,  by  stubborn 
fighting  and  unconquerable  heroism.  Vicksburg,  by  the 
most  brilliant  and  original  strategy,  by  rapid  marching,  judi- 
cious combination  and  self-reliance,  which  remind  one  of 
the  invasion  of  Ivussia  by  Charles  XII.,  or  of  the  vigor  dis- 
played in  Bonaparte's  campaign  of  1796;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Charles  lost  his  army  at  Pultowa,  and  that 
Bonaparte  did  not  cut  loose  from  his  base  and  plunge  head- 
long into  the  interior  of  the  hostile  country ;  but  by  a  judicious 
and  well-formed  j^lan  of  operations  he  broke  through  the 
enemy's  lines  at  such  a  point  as  to  retain  his  communications 
with  France  constantly  uninterrupted,  while  by  rapid  combi- 
nations and  severe  battles  he  drove  these  lines  before  him.  But 
Grant,  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  boldly  threw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  hostile  forces,  leaving  an  army  entirely  behind 
him,  until  he  had  seized  the  most  important  point  in  the 
theatre  of  operations,  and  then  turned  upon  and  defeated  that 
army,  and  drove  it  into  the  fortifications  from  which  it  was 
destined  never  to  emerge  except  at  the  will  of  its  conqueror. 
The  closing  victories  of  the  war  were  won  by  a  rare  combi- 
nation of  military  agencies.  The  consolidation  of  four  vast 
territorial  departments  into  one  grand  military  division, 
enabled  Grant  to  concentrate  at  Chattanooga  a  splendid 
army,  heavily  out-numbering  the  enemy,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Providence  favors  strong  battalions.  By 
a  series  of  strategic  and  grand  tactical  combinations,  these 
superior  numbers  were  so  directed  upon  the  field  of  battle  as 
to  take  the  enemy  at  disadvantage,  striking  him  In  flank,  and 
actually  getting  closer  to  his  base  of  supplies  than  his  base 
was  to  his  own  head-quarters. 

The  Atlanta  campaign  and  the  march  to  the  sea ;  the 
selection  of  Sheridan  and  the  formation  of  the  middle  mili- 
tary division  ;  the  consolidation  of  the  Western  cavalry ;  the 
establishment  of  the  military  division  of  the  West  Mississippi, 
under  Canby,  followed  by  the  campaign  of  Mobile  ;  Sher- 
man's grand  holiday  excursion  and  picnic  party  through  the 
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Carolina.*,  ajjain  scvcrlnjj  the  Southern  territory,  isohitinir 
and  scattering  its  annici?,  breaking  its  conununicatiuns  and 
eating  out  the  vitals  of  the  Confederacy  ;  and,  laatlv,  hut  not 
least,  the  magnificent  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
from  the  Kapidan  to  the  Jame.«,  and  from  Petersburg  to  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House,  bear  ample  testimony  not  only  to  the 
grandeur  of  Grant's  conceptions,  but  to  the  heroic  anil 
unshakable  resolution  with  which  he  carried  them  into  etVcct. 
There  was  no  defeat  in  all  this,  no  hesitatinn,  no  doubting, 
but  the  clearest  comprehen'-ion  of  the  en<ls  to  l>e  aimed  at, 
the  most  careful  prejiaration  of  materials,  and  the  most  per- 
fect Confidence  in  the  men  and  means  by  which  they  were 
to  l>o  attained.  No  mcwlern  (Jeneral  excejit  Punaparte  ever 
wielde«l  such  vast  and  prohmgcd  power ;  and  not  even 
that  great  conqueror  displayed  such  remarkable  sagacity  in 
his  orgjmizations  and  selections  of  subonlinates.  Ma.--(na 
an«l  Soult  were  driven  from  Spain;  McDonald  was  over- 
whelmed at  Kat/bach  ;  Marmont  was  defeated  at  Mont- 
martrc;  and  Napole<in  himself  was  driven  frf>m  Russia,  beaten 
at  Ix?ipsic,  and  finally,  after  a  series  of  unaccountable  blun- 
ders, was  hurleil  from  his  throne,  recovering  it  again  only  to 
rc|>eat  his  blunders  an<l  meet  an  Ignominious  fate. 

Put  (irant  knew  that  no  genius,  however  remarkable, 
couhl  suthcicntly  command  the  national  armies  in  a  war  of 
such  majjnituile  without  the  assistance  of  lieutenants  who 
could  Ik?  trusted  "  to  make  their  own  orders  "  for  the  emer- 
gencies that  were  sure  to  arise.  He  therefore  gave  more 
thought  to  the  proper  organization  and  direction  of  armies 
upon  the  vital  points  of  the  enemy's  territory  and  lines,  and 
to  the  selection  of  men  comi>etent  to  command  them,  than  to 
issuing  the  detailed  orders  of  battle.  Neither  Sherman,  nor 
Sheritlan,  nor  Thomas,  nor  Canby  ever  failed  him,  and  had 
circumstances  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  conimand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  displaye«l  as  much  skill  in  the  tactics  of  battle  as 
he  did  in  the  strategy  of  campaigns. 

The  quick  judgment  by  which  he  discovered  the  enemy's 
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plan  to  evacuate  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  sudden  resolution 
which  he  based  thereupon,  to  attack  at  once,  are  evidences 
of  something  more  than  aggressive  temper  or  mere  brute 
courasre.  The  tactics  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooo;a 
Valley  and  Mission  Ridge  have  never  been  surpassed.  The 
tactics,  or  more  properly,  the  grand  tactics  displayed  during 
the  overland  campaign,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, and  had  the  execution  of  details  been  as  faultless  as  the 
conception  of  the  movements,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
to  regret.  But  it  was  precisely  in  the  details  with  which 
Grant  studiously  avoided  interfering  that  the  greatest,  and  in 
fact  the  only  failures  took  place.  Grant's  conduct  at  Bel- 
mont, Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  Wil- 
derness, was  all  that  could  have  been  wished,  and  shows, 
beyond  chance  of  dispute,  that  he  possesses,  in  the  highest 
degree,  that  "  two-o'clock-in-the-morning  courage "  which 
Napoleon  declared  to  be  the  rarest  thing  among  Generals ; 
while  his  conception  and  execution  of  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign, are  complete  proof  that  his  judgment  is  in  exact 
equilibrium  with  his  courage.  His  unvaried  course  of  suc- 
cess through  four  years  of  warfare,  shows  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  be  ranked  in  the  category  of  Generals  who  never 
lost  a  campaign  or  a  battle,  and  the  easy  simplicity  with 
which  he  did  the  most  extraordinary  things  points  strongly 
to  the  possession  of  a  remarkable  genius  for  war. 


CHAPTER     XXXIX. 

GRANT  AS  A  STATTOMAX  —  HIS  MII.ITARV  nKXirS  CONCF.nF.D — HIS  CIVIC 
TAI.KNTH     MH|>rTl:t» — THE     TItlE     TIlKoKY — I*OI.ITKI  ANS     AND    OF- 

ricK-iioi.nrufl  ?iot  XECtimAKiLT  statesmen — grant  compared 

WITH  eminent  civilians — A  COMPARIftOX  WITH  »OI.DIER-»TATE8- 
MEN,  LIKE  \VA«IIINOTON,  KNoX,  JACKHoN,  AND  TAYLOR — IIIH  EDU- 
CATION AND  MENTAL  TRAITH  HriTLY  THE  LACK  OF  EXI'ERIENCB 
IN  CIVIL  AFFAIRS — HIS  CIVIL  SERVICES  DCUINO  AND  SINCE  THE 
WAR— WASIIINOTON'S  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  REVOLCTIONARY  ERA — 
grant's  DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  LATE  R^RELLION --SCCH  CONVfLSIONfl, 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  FOR  STATESMEN  —  PROOFS  OF  ORANT'S 
CIVIL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  AIIILITIES,  AND  OF  HIS  CAPACITY  AS 
A  STATESMAN. 

The  nuniWr  of  porwins  i«  pmall  indeed  who  will  not  con- 
cede that  (fcneml  (irant  |>osscsses  military  jjenius  of  the 
hi;:hcj»t  order.  Steadily  winnin^j  liis  way  upward  from  a  Col- 
onelcy to  the  comman«l  of  a  di.-trict,  and  thence  to  the  con- 
trol  of  a  department,  ami  ultimately  to  the  head  of  the  entire 
forces  of  the  nation,  he  directed  the  movements  of  more  than 
a  million  of  men,  divide«l  into  many  armies,  and  spread  over 
an  area  larger  than  Western  and  Central  Europe.  In  all 
hranches  of  the  service  his  companions  in  arms  have,  with 
one  accord,  conce<led  to  him  the  highest  place. 

After  the  capture  of  Corinth  he  wa.s  consulted  hy  the 
War  Department  and  the  Prcfident  in  regard  to  all  army 
movements  in  the  Western  States,  and  his  plans  were  adopted 
with  scarcely  an  exception.  After  the  fall  of  Vickshurg  his 
advice  in  rcs|)ect  to  military  operations  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  constantly  souirht  at  Washington,  an<l  his  advice  waa 
influential  till  the  close  of  the  war.     When  the  rebellion  sue- 
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cumbed,  he  alone  prescribed  the  terms  under  which  all  the 
Confederate  forces  laid  down  their  arras — terms,  whose  gen- 
erosity surprised  the  insurgents,  and  whose  wisdom  is  vindi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  in  the  three  years  that  have  since 
intervened,  and  which  have  been  characterized  by  great  civil 
commotions  in  the  unreconstructed  States,  not  a  rebel  officer 
has  lifted  his  sword,  nor  a  rebel  soldier  resumed  his  musket. 
"While  so  much  will  be  freely  admitted  respecting  his 
military  genius  and  services,  it  is  contended  in  some  quarters 
that  General  Grant  has  given  no  evidence  that  he  possesses 
statesman-like  abilities.  In  reply  to  this  it  might  be  insisted 
that  to  accomplish  the  great  objects  we  have  enumerated, 
required  something  in  addition  to  mere  soldierly  qualities, 
and  that  the  tasks  were  of  such  a  complex  character  that 
their  successful  performance  demanded  the  talents  of  a  states- 
man not  less  than  those  of  a  warrior. 

The  advocates  of  the  contrary  theory  will,  in  proof  of  their 
assertion,  cite  the  fact  that  Grant  has  never  held  civil  offices 
of  trust  and  influence ;  that  he  has  never  been  a  member  of 
a  legislative  body,  nor  the  Governor  of  a  State,  nor  repre- 
sented his  country  at  foreign  courts,  nor  conducted  diplomatic 
correspondence,  nor  been  accustomed  to  address  popular 
assemblies  on  public  questions,  nor  even  mingled  in  politics. 
All  this  must  be  admitted.  Grant  has  never  been  an  office- 
holder, nor  an  office-seeker,  nor  a  partisan  politician.  He  has 
issued  orders  for  the  government  of  millions  of  men  through 
years  of  peculiar  peril,  but  he  has  never  delivered  a  speech 
in  Congress,  nor  shone  as  a  stump-orator.  He  has  planned 
campaigns,  proclaimed  truces,  received  the  capitulation  of 
cities,  and  negotiated  the  terms  of  surrender  of  an  armed 
Confederacy,  but  he  has  never  waited  in  the  presence  cham- 
ber of  Kings,  nor  wearied  the  patience  of  Ambassadors  with 
vapid  diplomatic  dispatches.  His  genius  has  been  invoked 
to  save  a  Kepublic  of  forty  millions  of  people  in  war,  and  his 
wisdom  to  reconstruct  a  shattered  Union  of  thirty-seven 
States  in  peace,  but  he  has  never  sent  an  annual  message  to 

a  Legislature  nor  to  the  Common  Council  of  a  city. 

27 
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Thoee  who  would  measure  the  extent  of  one's  abilities  as 
a  statesman  by  the  number  of  offices  he  has  hehl,  should 
remember  that  \Va>hin<;ton,  Franklin,  Knox,  Hamilton,  Jack- 
son, Taylor  and  Lincoln  ha<l  never  had  much  official  train- 
ing or  experience  of  any  sort  in  civil  affairs,  and  especially 
in  legi.xlation,  till  they  were  called  to  dit»charge  the  highest 
civic  truHts.  Knnx  and  Hamilton  went  almost  directly  from 
the  camp  into  the  Cabinet  of  \V>i*hington  ;  Lincoln  had  only 
served  a  single  term  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress  when 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Executive  Mansion  ;  and  Tavl(»r 
cast  his  fjr."*t  vote  at  the  polls  at  the  election  when  lie  himself 
was  a  successful  can<lidate  for  the  Presi«lency.  Though  en- 
thusiastic parties  rallied  around  Washington,  Jay,  Madison, 
Monroe,  WirL,  Tompkins,  Jackson,  Cidhoun  and  Taylor,  and 
bore  them  into  office,  they  were  never,  in  the  popular  accep- 
tiition  of  the  term,  politicians  ;  they  never  breathed  the  fetid 
air  of  the  caucus  ;  they  never  a<ldressed  political  meetings  ; 
but  their  countrymen,  testing  their  character  and  achievements 
by  Do  such  narrow  stantlard,  have  ranked  them  among  the 
frretkt  statesmen  of  their  times. 

Now,  we  arc  not  claiming  that  Grant  is  the  C(iual  of  all 
these  eminent  civilians,  but  only  citing  their  lives  to  show 
that  it  d«x.'s  not  nrcessarily  follow,  that  men  do  not  possess 
statc'.-man-like  (jualitics,  merely  Ix'causo  they  are  not  partisan 
polilicijms  or  have  not  Wen  trained  in  a  particular  routine 
of  civil  employments.  It  would  be  thought  flattery  to  assert 
that  (irant  is  the  j>eer  of  many  of  the  distinguished  characters 
just  named  ;  but  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  place  in  that 
chiss  of  public  men  of  whom  Franklin,  Ivnox,  Jackson,  Taylor 
and  Lincoln,  were  illu>trious  tyjHJs. 

It  hardly  admits  of  a  question  that  his  education  waa 
better  a<lapted  to  fit  him  for  statesmanship,  than  that  afforded 
by  most  of  the  higher  grade  of  colleges  in  this  country. 
The  academy  at  West  Point,  not  only  thoroughly  tests  and 
trains  the  intellectuiU  faculties,  but  its  routine  of  studies 
eml)races  law  in  its  application  to  the  ruling  of  States,  the 
history  of  nations,  political  economy,  the  Federal  Constitution 
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and  the  general  science  of  civil  government.  He  passed  the 
severe  ordeal  of  the  academy  with  great  credit.  Moreover, 
he  possesses  in  large  measure  those  native  qualities  and  culti- 
vated habits,  which  enable  one  to  supply  deficiencies,  result- 
ing from  want  of  experience  in  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs. 
He  has  quickness  of  apprehension,  breadth  of  comprehension, 
patient  Industry,  persistency  of  purpose,  self-reliance,  and 
common  sense ;  and,  better  even  than  these,  he  has  had  a 
seven  years'  discipline  in  one  of  the  greatest  schools  of  modem 
times,  wherein  he  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  dealing  with 
some  of  the  most  important  and  intricate  concerns,  political 
and  military,  ever  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  civilian  or  a 
soldier. 

Grant  entered  this  incomparable  school  on  the  firing  of  the 
signal-gun  at  Sumter.  Through  the  earlier  portion  of  these 
seven  years,  he  was  one  of  its  most  assiduous  and  apt  scholars. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  period,  he  was  one  of  its  ablest 
and  most  successful  masters.  He  who  regards  him  as  a 
mere  soldier  in  an  era  so  crowded  with  civil,  social,  financial, 
and  military  events  of  the  first  magnitude,  takes  a  narrow 
and  one-sided  view  of  the  part  he  performed  in  this  grand 
chapter  of  the  world's  history. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  distinguished  military  chieftains, 
that  their  achievements  in  the  field  so  attract  and  dazzle  the 
eye,  that  observers  are  wont  to  overlook  their  less  brilliant 
but  ofttimes  equally  valuable  services  in  dealing  with  politi- 
cal subjects  and  matters  of  a  quasi  civil  nature.  Viewed  In 
this  aspect,  Grant's  position  is  not  unlike  that  of  Wellington, 
whom,  it  may  be  remarked,  he  somewhat  resembles  In  the 
salient  points  of  his  character.  The  political  aid  rendered 
by  Wellington  to  the  cause  of  the  allies  during  the  five  years 
he  commanded  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  was  as  Important  as 
his  military  campaigns.  Though  the  British  Cabinet  knew 
that  throughout  these  five  years,  much  of  his  time  and  pa- 
tience were  spent  in  healing  the  strife  of  political  fiictions, 
regulating  the  administration  of  justice,  counseling  with  the 
feeble  and  impracticable  jSIinisters  of  Portugal,  and  dictating 
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a  policy  to  the  proud  an<l  iinplaoalilo  grandees  of  Spain,  it 
waf»  not  till  lon<r  afterward.-^  that  these  facts  became  known  to 
even  his  well  informed  fellow  suhjeets,  who  had  only  recog- 
nized him  on  that  theater  of  hia  exploits,  as  the  hero  of  Vim- 
cira,  Talavera  and  Vittoria,  just  aa  the  masses  of  our  citizens, 
not  aware  of  (Jrant's  civil  services  during  the  past  five  years, 
only  know  him  as  the  contpicror  at  Doucl^on,  Vicksburg, 
Chattanooga  and  the  Appomattox. 

The  like  statement  may  l>e  made  resi>ecting  Gcieral  Scott. 
His  military  record  is  all  aglow  with  brilliant  deeds.  liut 
his  civil  labors  wore  hanlly  lesj»  important  than  these,  though 
for  years  they  were  unknown  to  the  };nnt  maiorifv  of  his 
countrymen.  Thnnigh(»ut  his  life  he  was  a  hklllful  negotia- 
tor, and  apt  at  <lraling  with  embarrassing  public  questions, 
niore  than  once  by  his  inf(»rmal  intervention  averting  the 
calamities  of  war.  But  Scott  lived  so  long  that  his  fellow- 
citizens  became  familiar  with  his  gocnl  deeds  as  a  pacificator, 
and  they  now  revere  his  memory  not  less  for  these  than  for 
his  more  dazzling  exploits  in  the  fichl. 

In  suggesting  this  comparison  Wtwcen  (irant  and  the  two 
distingui-hed  soldiers  just  mentioned,  it  need  hardly  l>e  added 
that  the  jjarallel  does  not  run  on  all-fours  ;  for  it  would  Ix; 
absunl  to  imagine  that  in  all  particulars  he  was  the  counter- 
part of  two  men  who  but  slightly  resembled  each  other  ;  and 
a^  we  have  seen,  as  a  soldier  he  is  greatly  su|>erior  to  either. 
But  there  were  points  in  the  character  of  Wellington  and  Scott 
beside  those  already  named,  which  lx;ar  a  striking  likeness 
to  traits  in  the  character  of  CJrant. 

Like  Wellington,  Grant  is  reserved  in  manner  and  sjMjech ; 
apt  to  give  dry,  curt  answers  to  those  who  would  pry  into 
his  thou'^htfl  :  accustomed  to  state  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  ha.s  arrived  without  detailing  the  mental  processes  through 
which  he  reached  them  :  thoroughly  digesting  plans  in  hia 
own  mind  ere  he  announces  them  to  others  ;  accurate  in  his 
estimate  of  character,  so  that  in  selecting  his  subordinates 
and  coadjutors  he  intuitively  puts  "  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  ;  "  with  a  cool  and  impassive   exterior,  through 
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which,  however,  there  occasionally  bursts  a  glowing  phrase, 
hot  from  the  heart,  that  becomes  a  talisman,  like,  "  I  shall 
fi":ht  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer," — an  echo  of 
the  slogan  at  Waterloo,  "  Up  guards,  and  at  them !" 

Though  Scott  was  one  of  the  most  vain  and  loquacious  of 
men,  and  Grant  is  one  of  the  most  retiring  and  taciturn. 
Grant,  like  him,  has  rare  tact  in  conducting  difficult  negotia- 
tions to  a  successful  termination.  It  is  universally  conceded 
that  Scott  excelled  in  this  respect.  A  striking  illustration  of 
Grant's  skill  therein  was  shown  in  the  happy  manner  in 
which  he  disentansrled  the  meshes  wherein  General  Sherman 
had  become  involved  in  the  terms  of  surrender  he  proposed 
to  General  Johnston  in  April,  1864.  Destitute  of  accu- 
rate information,  because  of  his  isolation  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  the  terms  he  had  tendered  did  not  comport 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Government.  These  terms  were 
promptly  disavowed  and  countermanded,  by  the  civil  author- 
ities at  Washington.  Deeming  himself  rudely  treated,  his 
pride  was  wounded,  his  warm  blood  was  inflamed,  and  the 
hero  of  the  "  the  grand  march  to  the  sea,"  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  irritation.  In  this  unpleasant  condition.  Grant  was 
despatched  to  North  Carolina  to  settle  the  matter.  After 
mutual  explanations  and  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  of 
controversy,  the  high-spirited  victor  promptly  and  heartily 
yielded  to  the  views  of  his  calm  and  modest  commander. 
The  friendship  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  so  dissimilar  in  every 
prominent  trait  of  their  characters — a  friendj^hip  tested  by 
rare  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  growing  stronger  with  every 
trial — is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  its  kind  which 
the  war,  so  fruitful  in  striking  incidents,  has  brought  forth. 

Resuming  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  we  shall  find  that 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war,  and  more  especially  in 
the  winter  of  1863-64,  no  important  civil  measure  bearing 
on  the  rebellion,  was  initiated  by  the  Government  without 
Grant's  judgment  thereon  being  invoked  by  the  Cabinet ; 
and  the  opinions  of  no  one  man,  not  actually  in  high  political 
office,  were  more  carefully  considered  or  generally  adopted. 
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th:in  his.  In  the  winter  of  18G4-5,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  rebellion  wa,-*  about  to  yield,  and  it  wa»  of  va^t  im- 
portance that  all  our  civil  as  well  a.-*  military  measures  should 
be  so  shaped  as  to  contribute  to  that  result,  liis  proximity  to 
the  scat  of  Government,  made  him  a  fre<|uent  participant  in 
the  Counsels  of  the  Cabinet  and  in  conferences  with  lead- 
injT  memlxjrs  of  Congress  ;  ami  his  unimpassioned  and  saj;a- 
ciou!<  advice  essentially  aided  in  mouliling  a  policy  wherein 
cnertry  and  conciliatiftn  wore  wisely  combined. 

In  the  three  years  that  have  transpired  sinee  the  war  ter- 
minated, (Irant,  as  C<»mmander-in-Chief,  and  for  five  months  a8 
Secretary  of  War,  has  been  re<juired  to  deal  constantly  with 
civil  matters,  of  the  most  rare,  complex,  and  <lelicatc  char- 
octer,  deeply  aflfectinf»  not  the  South  only,  but  the  entire 
country.  In  the  discharj^e  of  his  hij^h  duties,  he  li.is  never 
for;;ottcn  that  he  was  a  citizen  as  well  aa  a  soldier,  and  has 
%vielded  his  vast  powers  rather  as  a  civil  magistrate,  than  as 
a  military  comniandrr.  The  nature  of  these  services  is  under- 
8t(M)d.  Their  extent  and  value  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  unimpeachable  and  enduring  record  of  his  acts  bears 
testimony  to  the  zeal,  urbanity,  patience  and  al)ility  with 
which  he  luis  exccuteil  his  resp(»nsiblc  trusts. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  can  it  l>c  affirmed  that  fieneral 
(inint  has  no  statesman-like  qualities?  Kathor  do  they  prove 
that  he  possesses  n  capacity  for  civil  affairs  which  nee<l8  but 
the  pressure  of  duty  and  the  occurrence  of  opportunity  to 
exhibit  rare  administrative  abilities. 

It  has  been  an  axiom  in  American  history,  that  to  the 
training  which  Washington,  Knox,  and  Hamilton,  for  exam- 
ple, received  in  the  Kcvolulionary  War,  and  in  the  inter- 
vening period  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, were  mainly  due  those  qualities  that  so  admirably 
fitted  them  to  discharge  the  duties  which  devolve<l  upon 
them  after  the  new  (fovemment  went  into  full  f»perati<>n. 
And  is  it  not  safe  to  infer,  nay,  fair  to  insist,  that  long  and 
thorough  discipline  in  the  events  of  our  late  war,  and  varied 
experience  in  handling  those  still  pending  and  unsettled  quea- 
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tions  which  have  resulted  therefrom,  are  quite  as  necessary 
to  prepare  a  ruler  for  the  wise  administration  of  national 
affairs  for  a  few  years  to  come,  as  it  was  necessary  in  the 
analogous  case  of  the  revolutionary  era,  to  train  Washington 
and  his  compeers  for  the  discharge  of  the  political  respon- 
sibilities ultimately  imposed  upon  them  ? 

Eather  may  we  insist  that  such  a  training  and  discipline 
are  more  necessary  for  the  public  men  of  our  times  than  they 
were  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Kepubllc  in  their  day.  The  con- 
test of  1776  was  a  war,  practically,  between  foreign  nations, 
divided  by  the  ocean.  Ours  was  a  civil  conflict,  between  the 
citizens  of  one  country.  When  the  Revolutionary  War 
closed,  the  defeated  party  retired  to  its  home  beyond  the 
seas,  leaving  the  whole  body  of  our  people  to  rejoice  as  vic- 
tors, homogeneous  in  feeling  and  united  in  opinion.  But  the 
beaten  party  in  our  late  strife  are  Americans,  dwelling  side 
by  side  with  their  conquerors,  the  humiliation  that  followed 
their  defeat  being  aggravated  by  the  impoverishment  and 
ruin  that  have  resulted  from  their  wild  crusade.  Throuirh 
the  term  of  the  next  National  Administration  the  subjects  that 
will  press  upon  the  public  attention  and  demand  solution  and 
adjustment,  spring  directly  out  of,  and  In  truth  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  subjects  which,  during  the  administrations 
of  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  have  agitated  the  councils  and 
shaped  the  destinies  of  the  American  people,  whether  dwell- 
ing in  the  North  or  in  the  South. 

During  both  of  these  administrations,  the  clear  mind  and 
strong  hand  of  Grant  have  been  employed  In  devising  and 
executing  the  plans  and  measures  that  carried  the  nation 
through  its  perils  In  war,  and  have  secured  to  It  so  much  of 
peace  and  prosperity  as  It  now  enjoys.  In  view,  then,  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  calamities  that  afflict  It,  and  the  dangers  that  beset  It, 
and  of  the  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary problems  that  will  demand  solution  In  the  Immediate 
future,  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  employments  and  expe- 
riences  of  Grant,  through  the  seven  years  wherein  these 
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graiul  events  were  passlnj;  across  the  stage  of  hititory,  liavc 
more  thorou^ljly  prepared  him  for  wisely  and  pafcly  guiding 
the  nation,  thsui  could  twenty  years  spent  in  tlic  ordinary 
routine  of  civil  offices  of  even  the  highest  grades. 

Stan<ling  at  the  close  of  the  eventful  epoch  we  have  been 
surveying,  we  need  not  hcsiitatc  to  affinn,  that  to  play  the 
part  in  this  great  drama  which  (irant  has  performed,  has 
required  talents  of  a  very  ditrcrcnt  kind,  if  not  of  a  higher 
grade,  than  tho«c  which  prcnlucc  the  mere  soldier,  however 
illur'trious.  His  enlightened  counsels,  the  actual  (services  he 
rendered  in  regard  to  civil,  social,  legal  and  financi;d  matters 
of  unprec<'<lonted  character  and  transcendent  imj)ortance, 
affecting  the  interests  of  largr  |)opulations  and  the  (Kstiniea 
of  powerful  States,  prove  that  he  possesses  abilities  and 
attainments  that  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  wise  and 
prudent  statcfmcu  of  the  coujtry. 


NOTE. 


The  losses  of  the  national  armies,  engaged  in  the  final  campaign 
beginning  on  the  Rapidan  and  ending  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
as  well  as  the  re-enforcements  they  received  during  the  same  period, 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  in  some  cases,  persistently  misrep- 
resented, by  the  advocates  and  admirers  of  "  the  lost  cause,"  both 
North  and  South,  while  the  strength  of  the  rebel  army  and  the  losses 
it  sustained  have  been  correspondingly  underestimated.  The  object  of 
this  misrepresentation  is,  to  detract  firom  the  merits  of  Grant's  general- 
ship, to  exalt  the  estimate  which  should  be  placed  upon  that  of  Lee, 
and  his  lieutenants,  and  to  soothe  the  rebel  pride  for  the  overwhelming 
defeat  inflicted  upon  the  rebel  armies.  This  class  of  apologists  declare 
on  the  one  hand,  that  Grant  is  no  general,  that  he  accomplished  results 
by  butchery  and  continuous  hammering,  rather  than  by  the  proper  com- 
bination and  direction  of  his  forces,  while  on  the  other,  they  claim  that 
Lee  is  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age,  that  he  contended  successfully 
month  after  month  with  a  force  treble  his  own,  inflicting  upon  it  a  loss 
six  times  as  great  as  he  suffered,  and  finally  that  he  was  not  conc^uered 
but  simply  overborne  by  the  preponderance  of  numbers. 

The  official  returns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  20th  of 

April,  18G4,  now  on  file  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office  at  Washington, 

show  present  and  equipped  for  duty  on  that  day  72,117  infiuitry,  and 

9,747  cavahy.     This  does  not  include  Burnside's  corps  which  joined 

Grant  in  the  Wilderness,  19,250  strong  including  Ferrcro's  division 

consisting  of  3,09.5  colored  troops,  which  took  no  other  part  in  military 

operations,  than  to  guard  the  trains.     Deducting  them  from  the  estimate, 

it  leaves  Burnside  with  16,155  men  for  duty,  and  gives  for  the  Army  of 

the  Potomac  a  grand  aggregate  of  98,019  men  for  duty.     This  does  not 

include  the  garrison  of  Washington,  nor  the  force  operating  in  West 

Virginia.     Butler's  army,  after  deducting  garrisons,  may  be  estimated 

in  round  numbers  at  25,000  men  including  cavalry,  but  as  it  did  not 

join  Grant  till  he  reached  the  Chicahominy  it  should  not  be  counted  in 

tbe  comparison  of  strength  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.     Just 
28 
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after  the  battles  of  the  WiMomess,  Grant  was  joined  hy  Tyler's  division 
of  heavy  artillery,  (armed  and  uwd  as  infantry,)  of  which  no  return 
has  lH?on  found,  but  pmbably  Itctwccn  7000  and  8000  Btrong.  A  ])art 
of  the  Nineteenth  corps,  umler  Eniory,  was  brr)Ught  frt)m  Louisiana,  and 
joine«l  Shtridan  in  the  valK-y  ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  reU'ls  from 
northern  Vir;.Miiia,  the.«c  tnK)ps  wuro  wnt  to  Savanah  to  reinforce  Sher- 
man. No  part  of  them  panici]>ated  in  the  oj»cnitionH  of  tlio  Army  of 
the  Potomac 

The  foregoing  statement  takes  into  account  all  the  ro-cnforcementa 
rect'ivetl  during  the  final  campaign,  and  although  a  large  {»ro|)ortion  of 
the  wounded  returned  to  duty  Iteforc  the  rebel  army  was  destroyed, 
Grant'H  forces,  c*>unling  IJutlor's  command,  and  deducting  the  wounded 
up  to  tho  time  of  its  junction  at  Cold  llarlior,  never  exceeded  '.•H.OOO 
men  for  duty.  When  it  is  rcmeml»enii  that  ho  was  the  aggressivo 
f»arty,  o|K'rating  in  a  country  aliounding  in  difficulties,  and  compelled 
to  protect  the  immenw  trainii  of  wagons  necessary  for  the  supply  of  his 
troops,  hij<  apjarent  superiority  of  force  will  Ixj  seen  to  di.sapiK>ar. 

I/ce's  firld  return  for  tho  20th  of  April,  isr»4,  gigne<l  by  lico  in 
pen*on,  and  now  in  tho  pOR«?ssion  of  *'  the  Ilcl)ol  Archive  Office"  at 
Washington,  shows,  prwicnt  for  duty  armed  and  equipped  .'»3,H91, 
cxcluwvo  of  Lnng^arect's  corps,  which  joined  him  a  few  days  later  and 
tf»ok  active  part  in  all  the  ifucc<K><ling  ojx-rationa.  Longstreet's  return 
for  the  Kamo  date,  properly  attcstc*!,  nhows  18,387  present  for  duty, 
making  Ixhj's  aggregate  present  armetl  and  equipped  for  duty  72,278. 
The  total  prewnt,  including  the  men  rejKirted  aick,  in  arrest,  and  on 
extra  dtity.  ij*  given  by  the  same  papers  at  hC>,1  \2.  Tlicse  n-tums  do 
not  include  a  rejiort  of  the  forces  operating  under  Boaureganl,  Hill 
and  Hoke  on  tho  oouth  side  of  the  James  for  the  defence  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  nor  tbom  of  Brcckcnridge  in  tho  valley.  Hoke's 
division  'v<  reported  by  himwlf  at  7. COO  men  and  officers  present  for 
duty,  at  the  same  date.  No  accurate  estimate  of  IJeauregard's  force, 
or  of  the  militia  holding  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  works,  can  be 
given  ;  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  pl.ice  the  former  at  irj.ooO  men 
and  the  I.ilter  at  10,000  men.  These  were  the  forces  which  defeated 
liutlcr  with  about  25,000  men  at  Drury's  Bluflf.  and  are  not  over- 
estimated. Tlie  force  in  the  valley  <listrict  may  be  estimated  at  10,000 
more.  I>oe'«  entire  army,  excepting  Breckenridge  but  including 
Beaureganl.  Hill  and  Hoke,  re-enforce<l  by  all  the  trr>of»s  that  could  l>e 
ppare<l  fmm  Charleston  and  Savannah,  was  concentrated  at  Petersburg 
and,    from   the   foregoing  statement,  could  not    have   been   Icaa  than 
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90,000  strong,  and  more  likely  it  exceeded  that  number  than  fell 
short  of  it.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  movements  of  the  campaign, 
with  a  comparison  of  all  the  returns  which  can  be  found,  shows  that 
the  strength  of  the  two  armies,  at  corresponding  epochs,  was  nearly 
equal,  with  the  advantage  of  position  and  the  facilities  of  maneuver 
much  in  favor  of  the  rebels. 

The  losses  of  the  two  armies  cannot  be  correctly  compared,  since  the 
rebel  authorities  have  persistently  misrepresented,  and  often  entirely 
suppressed  their  reports  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing;  but  we  may 
arrive  at  a  passable  estimate  of  rebel  mortality,  by  correctly  stating  our 
own,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occurred.  The  regimen- 
tal returns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  now  on  file  in  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  at  Washington,  together  with  a  carefully  prepared  es- 
timate of  the  casualties  in  the  army  of  the  James  and  Burnside's  corps, 
show  Grant's  losses,  up  to  the  crossing  of  the  James,  including  those  of 
the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  and  all  the 
smaller  combats  between  the  Rapidan  and  the  James,  to  have  been 
7,289  killed,  37,406  wounded,  and  9,796  missing— total  54,491  ;  of 
these  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  at  least  25,000  being  only  slightly 
wounded,  returned  to  duty.  The  missing  were  all  or  nearly  all  pris- 
oners, but  as  Grant  captured  during  the  same  time  10,4G2  prisoners, 
(not  counting  those  taken  by  Butler,)  this  account  is  considerably  in 
his  favor.  His  actual  losses  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James  did  not 
exceed,  at  the  outside,  25,000  men.  From  the  crossing  of  the  James 
to  the  beginning  of  the  final  movement  towards  Five  Forks,  from  the 
best  information  that  can  be  gathered,  our  losses  were  3,G50  killed, 
19,3G0  wounded,  1G,224  missing — total  39,234.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  final  movement  to  the  surrender  of  Lee,  including  Hatcher's  Bun, 
Five  Forks,  the  capture  of  Petersburg,  the  affairs  at  Deatonsville,  High- 
bridge  and  Farmville,  no  accurate  reports  can  be  obtained,  but  a  liberal 
estimate  compiled  from  partial  returns  and  approximations  gives  1,622 
killed,  7,686  wounded,  and  968  missing.  From  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  aggregate  of  all  the  losses  incurred  by  the  armies  under  Grant's 
command,  from  the  crossing  of  the  Bapidan  to  the  surrender  of  Lee  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  is  12,561  killed,  64,452  wounded,  and 
26,988  missing ;  of  the  wounded  at  least  50,000  returned  to  duty, 
leaving  for  the  actual  loss,  53,000  men,  of  whom  less  than  one  quarter 
were  killed. 

As  before  stated  there  are  no  reliable  returns  from  which  Lee's  losses 
can  be  given  for  this  period,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  bat- 
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ties  of  tlic  Wilderness  ho  was  as  much  exposeil  as  Grant,  and  was  so 
eovofflj  handk-d    that    he  studiously  maintained  a  defensive  attitude 
tlienceforth,  (except  agniiLst  miall  detachments )  ingeniously  avoiding  to 
accept  Wttle  on  open  gn>und,  although  invitetl  to  do  so  almost  daily  for 
an  entire  year,  it  'v*  fair  to  oitKumo  that  his  Ibt  of  killed,  wounded  and 
prixtners  in  the  Wildemew,  niusi  have  Ix'cn  quite  ecjual  to  Grant's,  or 
Bay  3n,uu0  in  round  numljers.      During  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  his 
lofficn  were  douUloss,  K'.**  than  Grant's  hut  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances they  were  not  dispn>[iortionately  small.     It  must  not  In;  forgotten 
that  during  the  lost  year  of  the  war  the  reWI  authorities  put  forth  every 
effort  U)  gather  recruits  and  cons<'ripts  and  to  concentrate  their  organized 
masj<>K      Leo's  field  returns  show  that  on  the  28th  of  Fehruary,  iHtio, 
he  had  7.J..'{4')  men  pn-^nt,  /iy.d'.U  present  fur  diitt/,  without  counting 
the  h«cal  militia  of  iVieP'Imrg  and  lUchujond,  or  the  gunl»oat  crews  in 
the  James  River.      These  forces  were  always  used  in  land   fights,  and 
proljahly  rcache<l  10,000  men.     Leo  surrcndentl  27.410  men,  at  ApiK>- 
matlox  Court  Houw,  22,079  were  captured  in   liattle  during  the  ten 
days  |»rovious,  while  at  least   12,000  were  killed  and  wounde<l  during 
the  Kime  time,  and  in,f»O0  more  deserto<l  on  the  road  from  Peten-hurg 
to  Ap|wimattox.      Unfortunately  the  latter  figures  cannot  Iw  verified,  as 
no  rejtorts  were  ever  m-ido  of  I^eo's  final   movemcnt-i,  hut  tliey  are  not 
far  from  the  truth,  and  show  th.at  liOo's  dL<«]Mwahle  force  at  the  end  was 
not  hhort  of  7i>,000  men.     The  official  rcconls  of  the  War  Department, 
show  that  the  numlicr  of  prisoners  taken  hy  the  Armies  of  the  I'otomac 
and  the  James,  from  May  1st.  1M64.  to  April  (»th.  1M05,  was  GG.512  ; 
and  that  fluring  the  same  jioriod  the«  armies  captun^l  and  delivered  to 
the  projwr  authorities  2l.'»  flags  2'»1  gun-*,  and  22.t>.{.J  stands  of  small 
anns.     If  these  figures  arc  correct,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
are  aa  nearly  so  aa  they  can  bo  made,  the  efforts  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment, during  the  last  year  of  the  war  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  were 
not  attended  by  inconsiderable  success.      It  u  certain  that  when  the 
final  colla|)se  tw>k  phice  the  entire  white  male  jsipulation  of  the  reltel 
states  lietween  the  ages  of  17  and   00  years,  was  under  arms,   serving 
eitht'r  as  voluntoors  or  militia,  and   it  is  o<jually  certain  that  Ix'c  had 
r(.«'ive»l  his  fair  proportion  of  all  the  troops. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  fact,  to  be  rpmemberp«l  in  connec- 
tion with  Grant's  command  of  the  armies  operating  in  Virginia,  that  the 
casualties  incurred  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  its  career  from 
Bull  Run  to  the  failure  of  the  Mine  Run  campaign,  (a  periofl  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  partial  mirmwrii  of  Antietam  and   Gettysburg,  it 
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gained  no  complete  victory  over  its  antagonist,)  were  greatly  in  excess 
of  those  incurred  while  under  Grant's  immediate  command.  During 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  McClellan's  "  on  to  Richmond,"  Pope's 
struggle  in  N.  Virginia,  and  the  retreat  on  Washington,  the  campaigns 
of  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  with  the 
various  marches  and  counter-marches,  between  Washington  and  the 
Rapidan,  not  counting  operations  in  the  Valley,  nor  the  cavalry  raids, 
cost  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  first  and  last  16,145  killed,  80,6G3 
wounded,  44,160  missing,  or  an  aggregate  of  144,118  hors  de  combat! 
Of  these,  52,096  were  lost  under  McClellan,.the  most  cautious  and  the 
most  unfortunate  commander  the  army  ever  had.  It  must  be  said  of 
these  losses,  that  while  they  resulted  in  holding  the  rebel  arms  in  check, 
they  contributed  largely  by  lowering  the  morale  of  the  army,  to  the  heavy 
loss  incurred  during  the  final  campaign.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  and 
the  partial  change  in  the  nature  of  the  fighting,  due  to  the  persistency  with 
which  the  rebel  general  covered  his  men  by  entrenchments  before  giving 
battle,  the  aggi'Cgate  loss  of  the  forces,  acting  under  Grant's  immediate 
command  during  the  overland  campaign,  including  all  the  battles,  sieges, 
raids  and  skirmishes,  but  not  counting  Sheridan's  losses  in  the  Valley, 
(they  being  fairly  offset  by  those  of  Banks,  Shields,  Milroy,  Kelley  and 
others  in  the  same  region,)  was  over  40,000  less  than  the  aggregate 
loss  while  under  its  previous  commanders.  If  the  losses  in  Butler's 
command  be  omitted,  the  disparity  becomes  still  greater.  The  contrast 
between  the  captures  made  and  advantages  gained  during  the  two 
periods  is  still  more  striking,  but  need  not  be  adverted  to  again.  Finally, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Grant's  conduct  of  operations  in  Virginia  was 
distasteful  to  the  rebel  critics  as  well  as  to  the  rebel  generals ;  they  have 
always  expressed  a  decided  but  pardonable  preference  for  the  strategy 
of  McCIellan,  which,  if  more  scientific,  was  certainly  less  effective  than 
Grant's  straightforward  and  earnest  method  of  conducting  warfare.  If 
Grant,  had  not  had  all  the  other  national  armies  to  look  after  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  improbable,  judging  by  the  light  from  Vicksburg 
and  Chattanooga,  that  he  could  have  improved  the  details  of  the  final 
campaign,  but  it  is  doutbful  if  he  could  have  made  it  more  successful. 

The  first  of  the  following  carefully  prepared  tabulated  statements  will 
show  the  details  of  the  losses  incurred  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
previous  to  Grant's  assumption  of  command ;  the  second,  gives  the 
losses  including  those  of  Burnsidc's  corps  and  the  Army  of  the  James, 
while  under  Grant's  immediate  direction. 
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